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Thsbb  is  no  sentiment  that  ever  gained  more  uniyersal 
acceptance  among  the  peopld  of  this  country,  than  that 
contained  in  the  following  words,  "  If  our  form  of  govern- 
ment can  be  preserved,  it  must  be  done  by  the  intelli- 
gence  and  virtue  of  the  people.'* 

Few,  if  any,  have  ever  gainsaid  this  proposition,  or 
doubted  its  truth ;  yet  many  have  doubted  the  perma- 
nence of  our  institutions ;  and  these  doubts  arise  from 
their  lack  of  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  rectitude 
of  a  majority  of  the  people. 

[  j  These  fears  are  not  entirely  groundless,  in  view  of  the 
common  rule  of  judging  the  future  by  the  past ;  for  every 
observer  of  the  political  actions  of  our  people,  knows  that 
many  things  have  been  done  by  parties  and  individuals, 
that  demonstrate  the  lamentable  destitution  of  one,  if  not 
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both  these  elements  of  safety.  Some  have  mtelli!^*nco 
but  very  little  virtue, — others  have  virtue  but  very  little 
intelligence,  and  some  have  neither.  Now  when  cither  of 
these  classes,  or  all  of  them  combined,  bear  rule,  mischief 
must  follow,  and  a  complete  overthrow  may  be  the  result. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  operations 
of  our  government,  is  a  part — ^but  by  no  means  all— of 
that  intelligence  which  is  so  universally  admitted  to  be 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  it. 

But  it  is  no  easy  task  for  a  young  man  to  gain  such  an 
understanding  of  these  things,  as  will  qualify  him  to  act 
his  part  well,  when  he  arrives  at  the  age  which  allows  him 
to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  republic,  to 
hold,-— it  may  be,-^official  positions  in  it,  or  at  least  to 
vote  understandingly  for  those  who  shall  administer  its 
affairs. 

And  it  is  matter  of  some  surprise  that  no  one  has  taken 
it  in  hand  long  before  this,  to  write  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  text  book,  in  which  these  things  may  be  found 
arranged  and  explained,  in  so  simple  and  plain  a  form,  as 
to  give  the  reader  a  general  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
structure,  institutions,  and  plan  of  operating  the  goveni- 
ment  under  which  he  lives.  In  no  country  is  such  know- 
ledge of  so  great  importance  as  in  ours,  where  every  citi- 
zen may  make  his  influence  felt  in  the  administration  of 
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public  aShirs,  and  where  that  inf  nence  always  tells  for 
good  or  cvU.      Our  education  is  very  deficient  if  it  does 

not  embrace  a  knowledge  of  the  scheme  of  govornmcnt ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  as  proper  a  subject  for  the  in- 
Hruction  of  the  school-room  as  many  others  which  are 
Liuglit  there.  But  if  this  is  neglected,  certainly  the  young 
man  ought  not  to  bo  left  to  pick  up  this  knowledge,  hero 
Q  little  and  there  a  little,  in  detached  portions,  as  lie  may 
chance  to  find  it  scattered  through  books,  newspapers, 
public  speeches  and  casual  conversations ;  yet  these  are 
the  only  sources  from  which  nine-tcntbs  of  the  people  have 
guned  all  they  know  of  the  political  affairs  of  their  own 
counlry  ;  and  what  is  thus  gained  Ls  r;ii-ely  acquired  till 
middle  life,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  not  iintil  a  later 
period. 

By  these  reasons  we  have  been  prompted  to  write  the 
book  before  you,  in  order  to  place  these  matters,  in  com- 
pact and  methodical  form,  within  the  reach  of  every  one 
who  deares  to  understand  them.  We  have  aimed 
throtighout  at  plainness  and  perspicuity ;  not  avoidmg  re- 
petition whenever  the  subject  treated  of  could  bo  made 
plainer  by  its  use.  Statements  will  be  found  in  one  con- 
nection, and  again  in  another,  whenever  the  fact  stated 
sppcartjd  to  bo  especially  applicable  to  tlio  subject  under 
toiKi  deration. 
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We  think  that  an  attentive  perusal  of  these  Chapters 
will  give  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  organization  and 
mode  of  operating  the  United  States  Government,  together 
with  an  insight  into  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  done. 
When  this  is  acquired,  it  becomes  an  easy  task  to  under- 
stand the  government  of  the  thirty-seven  States  which 
compose  one  great  Confederated  Union,  and  to  compre» 
hend  the  fiwt  that  every  person  in  the  United  States,  lives 
imder  two  separate  and  distinct  governments,  and  is 
amenable  to  two  different  codes  of  laws;  first,  that  of  the 
State  in  which  he  resides,  and  seccmd,  that  of  the  United 
States,  commonly  termed  the  General  Government.  Much 
in  both  is  analogous,  especially  the  legislative  and  judicial 
proceedings.  The  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion adjusted  these  impebh  in  imfebio— governments 
within  a  government,  so  that  all  work  harmoniously,  and 
with  very  little  friction,  or  conflict  of  authority. 

We  have  not  treated  of  the  State  governments,  nor 
could  we  have  done  so  without  going  far  beyond  the  limits 
assigned  to  this  work.  Each  State  is  noticed,  however,  in 
some  remarks,  as  to  the  time  of  its  entrance  into  ihe^ 
Union,  its  size,  population,  circuits  and  districts,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  Congress.  But  this  is  to  show 
their  relations  to  the  entire  Union,  and  the  relative  influ- 
ence and  power  they  have  as  various  parts  of  one  great 
whole. 
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CHAPTER  I 
The    Vnited  fttatei. 

Ox  the  fonrth  day  of  July,  1776,  a  nambcr  of  delegates 
firom  thirteen  British  Colonies  in  North  America,  assem- 
bled together  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  some  deliberation 
upon  the  oppression  and  wrongs  which  the  mother  country 
had  for  many  years  inflicted,  drew  up  and  signed  a  paper, 
in  which  they  enumerated  the  various  acts  of  the  King  of 
England,  Gkorge  the  Third,  by  which  he  and  his  ministers 
had  deprived  the  people  of  those  Colonies  of  their  just 
rights,  and  oppressed  them  by  acts  of  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice. They  declared  that  these  acts  had  been  continued 
foT  several  years,  that  they  had  become  intolerable,  and 
that  the  Kms:  and  his  ministers  would  neither  hear  their 
just  complaints,  listen  to  their  remonstrances,  nor  regard 
their  petitions  foi  redress ;  and  that  all  their  acts  combin- 
ed, constituted  a  just  cause  for  the  Colonies  to  rebel  against 
the  authority  of  England,  and  to  maintain  their  rights  by 
force  of  arms,  as  they  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  them 
in  any  other  way.  They  also  declared  that  a  Sovereign 
who  would  so  rule  and  govern  his  subjects  was  utterly  un- 
worthy to  rule  over  them,  and  that  they  had  the  right  to 
throw  off  his  authority  and  to  establish  a  government  for 
themselves.  These  declarations  they  printed,  and  sent 
forth  to  the  world  on  the  day  before  named,  in  justiflca- 
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tion  of  the  accompanying  Declaration  of  Independence  ; 
after  this  they  positively  refused  any  further  obedience  to 
him  or  to  the  laws  of  England.  The  4th  of  July  1776,  has 
for  this  reason  been  styled  the  birth-day  of  our  nation,  and 
has  since  been  celebrated  as  such  on  every  annual  return 
of  it.  For  seven  years  after  this  event,  the  people  under- 
went a  hard  and  bloody  struggle  to  maintain  the  position 
they  had  taken;  nor  was  it  until  the  year  1783,  that  our 
independence  was  acknowledged  by  England,  or  that  wo 
were  recognized  by  other  governments  as  one  among  tho 
family  of  nations.  Not  until  1789,  did  the  people  of  these 
Colonies,  [now  States]  organize  a  government,  and  take 
rank  among  the  other  governments  of  the  world,  with  all 
the  attributes,  powers  and  rights  of  a  distinct  political 
power. 

Here  are  three  events : — ^First,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ; — Second,  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war ; 
and  Third,  the  Inauguration  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  now  but  ninety  years  since  the  first,  eighty-three 
since  the  second,  and  seventy-seven  since  the  third.  The 
longest  period  is  less  than  a  century,  and  is  but  as  an  hour 
in  the  world's  history. 

And  now,  without  tracing  the  successive  steps  by  which 
thlo  nation  has  advanced  from  thirteen  feeble  Colonies  to 
thirty-seven  States,  [some  of  which  have  more  wealth, 
population,  and  power,  than  the  whole  thirteen  had  in 
1776,]  and  from  less  than  four,  to  thirty-five  millions  of 
people,  with  equally  rapid  strides  in  the  arts,  sciences, 
education,  inventions  and  general  progress,  no  thought- 
ful mind  can  refrain  from  looking  into  the  causes  of  such 
'unprecedented  advancement.  A  few  feeble  Colonial  bu1> 
jects,  in  less  than  a  century,  becoming  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world,  with  the  prosj^ect  of  attaining  the 
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highest  place  among  the  nations,  in  much  less  time  than  it 
has  taken  them  to  gain  their  present  position. 

That  we  have  a  very  extensive  territory  is  true ;  that 
wc  have  a  diversified  climate,  a  productive  soil,  with  many 
long  and  navigable  rivers  on  which  to  float  our  produc- 
tions to  market,  and  that  we  have  inexhaustible  mines  of 
coal  and  minerals  of  almost  every  kind,  including  gold 
and  silver,  is  true.  But  we  might  have  all  these,  and  still 
remain  an  insignificant  people  among  the  families  of  the 
earth,  for  all  these  have  been  possessed  by  nations  who 
have  retrograded  instead  of  advanced. 

In  our  case,  a  wise,  just  and  liberal  government  has  been 
the  principal  cause  of  our  progress,  and  our  present  and 
prospective  greatness. 

No  human  government  is  perfect,  neither  can  exact  and 
equal  justice  be  done  in  every  case  by  himian  laws.  But 
the  scope  and  design  of  our  legislation  and  jurisprudence  is 
to  dispense'justice  to  all,  to  place  all  on  an  equality  beforo 
the  laws,  and  to  give  the  same  rights  to  the  rich  and  to 
the  poor.  No  privileged  class  is  known  to  our  laws,  and 
the  lowest  may  aspire  to  the  highest  places  of  distinction 
and  honor;  many  have  done  so,  and  have  reached  the 
most  exalted  positions.  The  fullest  religious  liberty  is 
granted  to  all;  every  man  may  worship  as  he  pleases, 
when  and  where  he  pleases,  without  molestation  or  fear. 
He  is  not  as  in  many  other  countries  taxed  to  support  a 
church  established  by  law.  He  may  pay  for  religious  pur- 
poses as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleases,  and  to  any  church 
he  prefers,  or  he  may  pay  nothing,  and  no  one  can  call  him 
to  account  or  use  any  compulsion  whatever  in  this  matter. 

Every  man  has  a  vote  for  the  choice  of  his  rulers,  and 
through  his  representatives  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  by 
which  he  is  governed. 

As  to  his  business  or  calling,  he  may  do  that  which  best 
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BuitB  his  interests  or  hia  tastes.  He  may  go  when  or  viiere 
he  desires,  he  may  stay  in  the  country  or  leave  it  without 
restraint  or  hindrance ;  in  short,  he  may  do  whatsoever 
seemeth  good  to  him,  provided  he  does  not  infringe  on  the 
rights  of  others. 

To  tlus  liberty,  to  these  equal  rights,  privileges  and  ad- 
vant^es  do  we  attribute  our  rapid  growth  and  power. 
The  advantages  and  benefits  of  so  wise,  so  liberal  and  so 
beneficent  a  government  are  not  unknown  to  the  people  of 
other  countries  where  they  do  not  enjoy  so  much  freedom ; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  wonderful  immigration  to  the 
United  States  from  nearly  every  country  in  Europe.  This 
flow  has  continued  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  ia  still  unabated.  It  has  added  many  mitliona  to 
the  natural  increase  of  our  population,  while  very  few  of 
our  own  people  ever  leave  their  own  country  with  tlie  hope 
of  bettering  their  condition,  or  of  finding  a  government 
under  which  they  can  enjoy  more  liberty  or  better  protec- 
tion. To  gam  a  clearer  conception  of  the  intimate  connec- 
.  tion  between  a  good  government  and  the  prosperity  of  a 
country,  let  us,  for  example,  place  Mexico  in  contrast  with 
the  Unit«d  States.  Mexico  was  settled  long  before  the 
United  States,  and  in  climate  and  mineral  wealth  has  the 
advantage  of  us ;  yet  tlie  ever  unsettled  condition  of  its 
government,  together  with  intolerance  of  any  but  tho 
Catholic  religion,  has  prevented  any  increase  of  population 
or  any  advancement  in  any  thing  which  gives  ft  nation  re- 
spectability, greatness  or  power. 

Let  us  draw  another  contrast  by  considering  Ireland. 
Aj  oppressive  government  has  diminished  the  population, 
prevented  any  advancement,  and  impoverished  tiie  coun- 
trj.  We  might  draw  many  such  contrasts  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  AMca, 
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and  Soath  America,  which  would  convince  any  one  who 
has  the  power  to  trace  causes  to  effects,  and  effects  to 
causes,  that  a  just  and  liberal  government  is  an  essential 
condition  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  any  country  de- 
pends. 

But  after  all  the  good  we  find  inhering  in  our  republi- 
can institutions,  wc  have  to  admit  that  some  things  are 
wrong ;  that  like  all  other  human  institutions,  errors  and 
imperfections  are  found  in  them.  Yet  what  friend  to  hu- 
manity would  raise  an  impious  hand  to  overthrow  that  in 
which  60  much  good  is  found?  Let  him  rather  labor  to 
preserve  the  -  good,  and  to  correct  the  remaining  evil. 
Neither  our  constitution  nor  our  laws  are  like  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  change  not ;  but  may  be 
altered  whenever  a  majority  of  the  people  desire  it. 

And  if  our  people  grow  in  intelligence,  wisdom,  and 
patriotism,  is  it  not  to  bo  hoped  that  they  will  preserve 
what  is  good,  correct  what  is  wrong,  and  thus  perfect  and 
perpetuate  our  government  until  it  shall  become  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation  by  the  people  and  nations  of  the  whole 
uxtL 

A* 
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CHAPTER  n. 


She  Constitntioiii 


After  the  Seven  Tears*  War,  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing 
Chapter,  (generally  kiipwn  by  the  name  of  the  Bevolution- 
ary  War,)  was  over  and  peace  restored,  the  people  found 
themselves  without  any  government,  or  if  the  Confederation 
under  which  the  Colonies  had  managed  to  act  together 
during  the  war,  might  be  called  a  government,  it  was 
certainly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  people  who  had  just 
become  independent ;  and  who  needed  a  stronger  bond  of 
union  than  that  which  had  held  them  together  during  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  when  a  common  danger  and  a  com- 
mon enemy  served  as  a  bond  during  their  perilous  condi- 
tion. To  supply  this  want  a  convention  from  all  the  States 
was  called  together  to  draw  up  a  Constitution,  which 
should  form  such  a  union,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  basis 
which  would  support  a  well  organized  government.  This 
convention  met  and  performed  the  task  assigned.  It 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  about  which 
we  subjoin  the  following  remarks. 

1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  finished 
and  signed  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1787.  It  was 
framed  by  a  convention  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  in 
tlie  nation  at  that  time,  or  perhaps  at  any  time.  They  were 
chosen  for  that  express  purpose  and   represented  every 
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one  of  the  13  States  excepting  Rhode  Island,  Which  had  no 
representation  in  the  convention,  and  sat  several  months 
deliberating  on  the  great  work  before  them.  George 
Washington  was  the  president  of  the  convention ;  and  in 
the  constitution  a  clause  was  inserted  declaring  that  the  rati- 
fication of  it  by  nine  States  should  be  sufficient  to  establish 
its  authority  over  all:  for  although  made  by  the  men 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  it  was  not  considered  binding  up- 
on the  people,  until  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States.  This  was  subsequently  done,  and  the  work 
of  the  convention  became  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  and 
the  great  foundation  stone  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures  ever  erected  by  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  man. 

2.  The  ratification  of  the  constitution  by  the  several  States 
necessarily  required  time.  Hence  the  government  estab- 
lished by  its  provisions  did  not  go  into  operation  till  March, 
1789.  In  the  mean  time  General  Washington  had  been' 
chosen  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Con- 
gress had  been  elected  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  new  and  as  yet  untried  constitution.  The  President  was 
inaugurated,  the  first  Congress  assembled  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  was 
put  into  operation. 

8.  But  before  the  first  session  of  Congress  closed,  it  was 
thought  by  a  majority  of  the  body,  that  the  constitution 
in  the  shape  in  which  the  convention  had  left  it,  was 
defective,  and  that  there  should  be  several  additions,  or 
amendments  made  to  it.  In  conformity  with  this  opinion 
ten  amendments  were  proposed  and  passed  in  the  manner 
provided  in  the  instrument  itself;  to  wit,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses.  These  ten  amendments  were  sub- 
sequently ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States  (three- 
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fourths,)  aiid  became  a  part  of  the  constitution.  In  the 
same  manner  the  11th  amendment  was  proposed,  passed, 
and  adopted  in  1794,  and  the  12th  in  1803.  From  this 
last  date  the  Constitution  remained  unchanged  until  Janu- 
ary 31 J 1865,  when  the  House  passed  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  another  amendment ,  the  Senate  passed  the  same  resolu- 
tion during  the  previous  session. 

4.  In  order  to  show  more  fully  how  the  Constitution  is 
amended,  and  what  proceedings  are  taken  in  order  to  do  it, 
we  here  insert  the  Resolution,  and  the  subsequent  doings 
of  all  the  parties,  who  must  act  upon  it  to  consummate  the 
proposed  amendments.  This  example  will  show  how 
all  the  amendments  have  been  made,  and  how  others  may 
hereafter  be  made. 

« 

THB   RESOLUTION, 

6.  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  iStates  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,  that  th«  following  ar- 
ticle be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legislature 
6hall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of 
said  Constitution,  viz.  : 

Article  13.  First,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Second.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  ar- 
ticle by  appropriate  legislation. 

This  as  numbered  above  made  the  l3th  article  of  the 
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amendments,  12  having  been  made  as  before  stated.  [See 
the  Constitution  and»  amendments  as  inserted  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  book.] 

6.  After  this  resolution  had  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  after  the  proposed  amendment  had  been  ratified 
by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
as  the  laws  direct  him  to  do,  caused  the  resolution  and 
the  amendments  to  be  published  in  all  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  declared  it  to  be  valid  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

This  Thirteenth  Article  of  the  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  it  now  stands,  is  one  which  has  probably  re- 
ceived more  public  attention,  and  caused  more  discussion 
than  any  other  article  in  the  whole  document :  because  by 
it  slavery  in  all  the  dominions  of  the  United  States  has 
been  constitutionally  abolished. 

7.  We  will  make  one  other  remark  in  relation  to  this 
13th  article ;  t^  wit,  it  grew  out  of  the  results  of  the  war 
between  the  North  and  South.  President  Lincoln  had  on 
Jan.  1,  1863,  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  issued 
his  proclamation,  declaring  slavery  to  be  abolished  in  all 
the  States  which  had  seceded  from  the  Union,  but  this 
did  not  touch  slavery  in  the  slave  States  which  had  not 
seceded,  viz. — ^Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Delaware, 
and  West  Virginia.  Moreover  there  were  doubts  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  act  in  this  respect.  But 
this  amendment  superseded  that  question,  and  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  whole  matter,  both  in  the -seceded  and  in 
the  loyal  States. 

8.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  undoubtedly  borrowed 
many  ideas  incorporated  therein  from  the  Laws  of  England, 
under  which  they  had  formerly  lived;  they  constituted  Con- 
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gress  with  two  Houses,  the  same  as  the  English  Parliament, 
the  House  of  Lords  answering  to  our  Senate,  and  the  House 
of  Commons  to  our  House  of  Kepresentatives.  Many 
other  analogies  between  the  two  governments  can  be 
traced. 

9.  But  while  this  is  true,  they  as  studiously  avoided  ev- 
ery thing  in  the  English  laws  which  they  deemed  inconsist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  a  free  republican  government. 

In  article  3,  section  3,  we  find  the  following — 

"  No  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood 
or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attaint- 
ed." 

This  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  English  law  in  rela- 
tion to  treason  ;  for  when  a  man  is  there  guilty  of  treason, 
his  children  cannot  inherit  the  father's  titles  or  property. 
The  parent  being  corrupted  by  treason  his  children  are  con- 
sidered corrupted  also ;  this  is  what  is  meant  by  "  corrup- 
tion of  blood"  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution.  It  then 
declared  that  no  such  thing  should  be  allowed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States :  in  other  words,  it  follows  the  law  of  God,  which 
expressly  declares,  "  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  son."  Which  do  you  like  best,  the  English  or  the 
American  law  ?  « 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  served  in  some 
respects,  as  a  model  for  the  State  Constitutions ;  and  no 
State  would  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  whose  constitu- 
tion contained  any  thing  contrary  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  extends  its  authority  over  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory, restraining  them  from  making  a  constitution,  or 
enacting  any  laws  inconsistent  with  any  of  its  provisions. 
It  is  the  suprenle  law  of  the  land.  It  binds  the  Executive, 
the  Legislative  and  the  Judicial  branches  of  the  goremment 
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as  much  as  the  hmnblest  individaal.  It  should  be  carefully 
read  and  understood  by  every  one  who  lives  under  it ,  es- 
pecially by  every  one  who  exercises  the  elective  franchise. 
A  teaches  us  our  rights,  our  exalted  privileges  and  our  du- 
ties as  citizens  of  the  republic. 

10.  Throughout  our  work,  we  have  so  oflen  alluded  to 
it  and  its  provisions,  that  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
append  the  whole  document  to  this  work,  that  the  reader 
may  at  any  time  turn  to  its  pages,  and  consult  its  provis- 
ions on  any  point  upon  which  he  may  desire  information. 

Read,  learn  and  digest  its  meaning ;  keeping  in  mmd 
that  it  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Its  provisions  are 
binding  upon  every  officer  and  every  citizen ;  upon  Con- 
gress, upon  every  state  legislature,  and  upon  every  courti 
from  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  clown  to  the 
lowest  state  tribunisil.  All  are  bound  to  act,  legislate,  and 
adjudicate  in  conformity  mth  the  principles  of  th»  Consti- 
tution. 


Oi;TLi:jES  or  u.  s.  govubnue.-^t. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Congress. 

1.  The  Ic^Utive  branch  of  our  govemmeDt  is  Btyled 
Congress ;  in  that  of  England  it  is  denominated  Parlia- 
ment; and  in  that  of  France,  the  Corps  Legislatif.  Onr 
Constitution  places  tlic  power  of  enacting  laws  in  Con- 
gress ;  no  other  branch  of  tlie  government  can  do  it.  It  ia 
emphatically  a  representative  body.  Its  members  repre- 
sent the  people,  and  are  supposed  to  do  just  what  the  en- 
tire mass  of  the  people  would  do,  if  it  were  practicable  for 
them  to  assemble  in  one  great  body,  and  there  to  disous», 
and  then  pass  the  laws  by  which  they  are  willing  to  be 
governed, 

2.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  or  Houses,  as  these  parts  are 
called;  the  Senate  and  House  of  Heprescntatives.*  ,  Both 
assemble  at  the  same  time,  in  Washington,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December  in  each  year,  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  meeting  at  this  time  is  called  the  regular 
session ;— regular,  to  distinguish  it  from  extra  sessions 
which  the  President  may  call  if  he  deems  it  necessary. 
This  division  of  the  National  Legislature  into  two  branches 
was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  English  government ; 
for  the  law-making  power  in  England  is  divided  into  two 

*  The  LeglaUtarea  of  all  tbe  SIrIcb  and  Territories  are  formeii 
after  Ibe  model  of  Con^ss ;  that  U,  all  havo  a  Senate  and  a  loner 
Hooie,  called  in  some  States  by  one  name,  and  in  others  b/  another, 
but  all  meaning  the  lower  branch  of  tha  legislative  body. 
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branches;  the  House  of  Lords,  answering  to  our  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  quite  analagous  to  our  House 
of  Representatives.  Indeed*  it  was  quite  natural  for  the 
firamers  of  our  government  to  imitate  that  of  tlie  English. 
Anterior  to  the  revolution,  which  separafed  us  from 
England,  our  fathers  had  lived  under  its  institutions  and 
laws,  many  of  which  were  good,  and  were  subsequently 
incorporated  with  the  new  fabric.  Whatever  was  incom- 
patible with  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  that 
equality  of  rights  which  they  determined  to  bestow  upon 
every  citizen,  was  rejected. 

TUB   SSKATB. 

8.  Hiis  branch  of  the  National  Legislature  is  constitut- 
ed rery  differently  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  State,  without  re- 
gard to  the  size  or  population  thereof.  New  York,  now 
the  most  populous  State  in  the  Union,  has  but  two  sena- 
tors in  Congress,  while  the  least  populous  state  has  the 
same  number.  They  are  not  elected  like  the  members  of 
the  lower  House,  by  the  people,  but  by  the  Legislatures  of 
the  respective  States  which  they  represent.  They  are  also 
elected  for  a  longer  term  than  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  a  Senator  is  chosen  for  six  years,  whije 
a  Representative  in  the  other  House  is  elected  for  only 
two. 

4.  The  word  Senate  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
senatuSy  which  signifies  old ;  and  older  men  are  generally 
selected  for  the  Senate  than  for  the  House  of  Representu- 
tives.  Indeed  the  Constitution  declares  that  a  Senator 
shall  be  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and 
that  he  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for 
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nine  yean ;  whereas  a  member  of  the  House  ia  eligible  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  if  he  has  been  a  citizen  seven  years. 

5.  The  Senate,  like  the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  is 
often  styled  the  upper  House ;  while  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  the  sake  of  brevity,  is  generally  styled 
"  the  House."  The  Senate  is  considered  the  higher  and 
more  dignified  of  the  two,  because  men  of  age,  talent,  wis- 
dom and  experience  are  generally  selected  for  this  exalted 
position.  Again,  the  Senate  has  powers  which  the  House 
does  not  possess.  ^Yhen  acting  in  their  legislative  capaci- 
ty, both  have  equal  powers ;  but  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  the  President  has  the  power  to  ratify  treaties.  It 
alone  confirms  or  rejects  the  Presidents'  nominations  to  of- 
fices, and  also  acts  as  a  high  court  to  try  cases  of  impeach- 
ment. These  important  duties  and  prerogatives  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Senate  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
House.  AH  bills,  (the  draft  of  all  laws  when  presented  to 
a  legislative  body  for  its  approval  or  disapproval  are  called 
bills,  excepting  those  for  raising  revenue,)  may  originate 
either  in  the  Senate  or  the  House ;  yet  much  the  larger 
number  of  bills  do  originate  in  the  House,  because  it  has 
about  three  times  the  number  of  members  which  the  Sen- 
ate  has,  and  because  the  members  of  the  House  are  more 
immediate  representatives  of  the  people  than  the  Senators. 
A  greater  number  of  the  people  know  them,  and  usually 
send  their  petitions  and  make  their  wants  known  to  them, 
and  from  these  wants  of  the  people,  laws  originate. 

6.  When  the  Senate  convenes  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  nominations  made  by  the  President  for  the 
various  offices  to  which  he  has  the  right  of  appointment 
by  and  with  their  consent,  it  is  called  an  executive  session. 
A  vote  of  approval  by  a  majority,  gives  the  consent  of 
this  body ;  not  so,  however,  when  they  vote  upon  the  rati- 
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ficataon  of  a  ttvftty;  &t  in  this  can  the  Consttttttion  re- 
quires 3.  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  present,  A  two-thirds 
vote  is  also  necessary  to  give  a  judgment  in  case  of  the 
impeachment  of  any  officer  of  the  government  who  may 
be  arraigned  before  them  for  trial. 

The  Vice  President  is  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  but 
in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  this  oflice,  it  then  choosee  a  Presi- 
dent from  its  own  members,  as  it  docs  its  Secretary  and 
other  subordinate  officers.     We  next  come  to  tho 

BOUSE   OF  BEPaESBXTATITES. 

3,  This  is  often  styled  "  the  lower  House."  It  has  equal 
pover  with  the  Senate  in  the  enactment  of  all  laws ;  for 
no  bill  can  become  a  Ian'  unless  it  receives  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  both  Ilousea,  and  in  one  particular  it  has  a 
power  which  the  Senate  does  not  possess  i  it  has  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment.  Wo  have  stated  that  the  Senate 
has  the  power  to  try  impeachments,  but  this  it  never  does 
ontil  the  House  has  first  impeached  some  officer  of  the 
government  for  nn  alleged  crime,  after  wliich  tho  Senate 
resolving  itself  into  a  court,  tries  the  accused  party,  and 
determines  his  guilt  or  innocence.  The  part  which  the 
House  takes  in  cases  of  impeachment  is  very  analagous  to 
the  action  of  a  grand  jury,  which  does  not  try  the  accused 
parly,  but  only  says  after  examining  the  charges,  npon 
what  evidence  it  has,  that  he  or  she  ought  to  be  tried  in  a 
court  of  law — BO  with  the  House.  It  declares  that  tho  ac- 
cused party  should  have  a  trial  before  the  Senate.  This 
decision  of  the  House  is  denominated  an  impeachment. 

8.  The  members  of  the  Senate,  as  before  stated,  are 
elected  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States  wliich 
they  represent ;  but  the  members  of  the  House  are  elected 
by  the  people,  by  popnlar  vote  aa  it  is  commonly  said  — 
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for  any  body  in  any  State  may  vote  for  a  member  of  tkj 
House  of  RepreseDtatives  who  has  the  right  to  vote  at  all. 
Id  the  two  chapters  on  GongreBsmeii  aod  Congressional 
Districts,  more  may  be  seen  on  the  subject  of  electing 
members  to  the  lower  House.  After  a  bill  has  passed  one 
House  it  most  be  sent  to  the  other,  where  it  is  referred  to 
a  committee,  reported,  debated,  and  finally  voted  upon 
exactly  as  in  the  other  House. 

9.  But  bills  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  never  in  the 
Senate,  althongh  these  bills,  like  all  others  go  to  the  Sen* 
ate  for  its  concurrence,  where  they  may  be  amended  by 
adding  to,  or  striking  out  such  parts  as  are  not  approved. 
Ko  money  cxa  be  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury  of  ^e  Unit- 
ed States  for  any  purpose  whatever,  unless  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

10.  This  is  the  order,  and  these  the  forms  through  which 
every  bill  must  pass  before  it  becomes  a  law,  and  they 
show  the  care  taken  to  prevent  bad  laws  ^m  being  enact* 
ed,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  in 
dividing  the  le^slative  power  of  the  government  into  two 
branches,  to  check  any  hasty  and  inconsiderate  legislation 
which  might  be  pushed  through  one  branch,  by  the  cooler 
and  more  deliberate  action  of  the  other. 

11.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  no  President  like 
the  Senate.  lu  presiding  officer  is  called  "  The  Speaker." 
He  is  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  members,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  Congress,  which  lasts  two  years ;  consequent- 
ly he  holds  his  office  two  years.  The  Clerk  of  the  House 
ia  also  elected  by  its  members,  as  are  all  its  minor  officers. 

12.  Correctly  speaking,  both  the  members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House,  are  members  of  Congress,  but  by  cus- 
tom. Representatives  only  are  called  members  of  Con- 
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gTGSs  [alibreTiated  Into  M.  C]   and  (ho   mcmberH   of  tlio 
Senate,  Senators, 

As  tlierc  are  37  States  now,  the  Senate-  has  74  members, 
and  by  a  law  of  18G3,  the  number  of  Kepresentatives  was 
fixed  at  241 ;  but  if  a  new  State  comes  into  the  Union, 
after  an  apportionment,  her  ^member  or  members  may  bo 
added  to  the  241  and  so  continue  until  the  next  apportion- 

COMPESSATIOy. 

13.  Senators  and  mpmbers  of  the  House  of  Iteprescnta- 
lives  receive  the  same  compensation,  tlie  amtun .  of  which 
has  been  increased  three  limes.  It  liad  always  Jieen  Eight 
Dollars  per  day,  down  to  1856,  when  it  w!is  increased  lo 
Three  Thousand  Dollars  per  session.  Then  in  ISflfi  it  was 
again  raised  to  Five  Thousand  Dollars  per  session,  and  us 
llicre  arc  always  two  sessions  to  every  Congress,  each 
member  receives  Tea  Thousand  Dollars  during  his  full 
term. 

14.  Mileage  is  an  additional  compensation.  This  has 
always  remained  the  same,  and  is  forty  cents  per  mile 
rt^koncd  from  the  residence  of  the  member  to  Washington 
by  the  oaual  roads  or  routes  between  the  two  places. 
"The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  is  a  maxim  from  the 
highest  authority,  and  is  bo  manifestly  just  that  nobody 
questions  its  truth.  But  giving  members  of  Congress  forty 
cents  per  mile  for  travelling  expenses  when  it  does  not 
coat  them  fonr,  [in  these  days]  is  as  manifestly  unjust  as 
tho  maxim  is  true.  It  is  robbery  by  law;  and  how  the 
majority  of  Thirty-nine  Congresses  have  consented  to  let 
this  swindle  go  on,  and  still  continue,  is  a  matter  of  aston- 
uhntent  to  every  one  who  believes  that  "Kighteousuesa 
esftlleth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

The  monstrous  inequality  this  law  makes  in  the  coinpen- 
latiitn  of  members  adds  to  llic  wondiT  that  it  has  cxisteil 
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60  long.  Thoee  irho  live  near  WashiDgton  do  not  receiTs 
a  hundred  doUftrs  for  mileage,  while  tfaoae  liTing  at  the 
greatest  distance  pocket  Twelve  Thousand  Dollars  of  the 
people's  money  for  what  coats  them  Pive  Hnndred, 

16.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  and  up  to  the  time 
that  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  (April  80, 1789) 
the  thirteen  Colonies  sent  delegates  who  met  whenever  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  required  their  action,  and  whenevei 
their  safety  and  convenience  dictated.  These  delegates 
without  much  power  or  authority,  did  such  things  aa  seem- 
ed necessary  to  be  done  to  cany  on  the  war  and  to  keep 
things  in  order.  Their  acts  generally  jnet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people ;  for  in  times  of  such  i;ommon  danger, 
they  were  little  inclined  to  question  the  authority  of  those 
who  they  believed  were  acting  for  the  general  good ;  and 
as  to  their  constitutional  powers  to  do  any  thing,  we.liave 
only  to  say,  there  was  no  Constitution  then  but  the  wishes 
of  the  people. 

This  body  of  men  denominated  the  "  ContiSental  Coit- 
GHESs,"  ceased  to  exist  after  the  adoption  of  our  present 
Constitution,  which  made  provisioBs  for  a  constitutional 
Congress,  whose  .election,  power,  authority  and  duties  are 
all  clearly  defined  in  the  instrument  itself 

16.  The  first  Congress  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution  met  in  New  York,  where  two  sessions  were  held, 
It  then  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  remained  till 
ISOO,  when  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  OongWss,  it  re- 
moved to  Washington,  where  it  has  remained  to  this  day. 

As  a  Congress  continues  two  years,  if  at  any  time  we 
wish  to  know  how  many  Congresses  there  have  been,  or 
will  bo  up  to  the  time  required,  reckon  the  number  of 
years  from  1789 — the  beginning  of  the  first — to  the  year 
in  question ;  then  divide  the  sum  of  the  years  by  two,  and 
the  quotient  will  give  the  exact  number. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Vhe    President. 

1.  "  The  execntive  poirera  of  the  government  sbnll 
be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica."' Thas  reads  the  first  line  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Bceond  article  of  the  Constitution.  This  article  is  devo- 
ted CKclnsively  to  the  highest  officer  in  the  government. 
The  Executive  and  tlie  President  are  in  the  Constitution 
Bvnonymons  terms.  He  is  likewise  denominated  "tlie 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation."  lie  is  himself  one  of 
liie  co-ordinate  Branches  of  the  government.  Theao 
are  three  in  nnraber  ;  first,  the  Legislative  [Congress] ; 
second,  the  Executive  [the  President] ;  third,  the  Judi- 
ciary [the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Courls.]  These 
constitute  the  whole  civil  power  of  the  nation.  Con- 
gress enacts  the  laws,  and  the  President  ninst  Ece  that 
they  are  faithfully  executed;  wliicU  ho  does  through 
the  various  executive  departments,  and  the  different 
wmrts.  He  and  the  Senate  appoint  the  heads  of  these 
department?,  and  the  judges  of  the  courts,  and  tliey  ex- 
ecute the  laws.  Tlio  heads  of  departments  act  nndop 
the  general  direclion  of  the  President, 
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2.  The  Presidents  are  elected  for  four  jeara,  and  are 
eligible  to  re-election.  Several  timea  tbej  have  beea 
re-elected,  aitd  bave  coDsequently  held  the  office  eight 
years.  The  term  aiwaje  commences  on  the  fourth  day 
of  March,  and  terminates  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month.  Tlie  presidential  elections,  the  most  important 
and  exciting  of  all  elections,  occnr  every  fonr  years,  and 
now  take  place  in  all  tlie  States  on  the  eame  day,  early 
in  November.  It  ia  said  the  Fresident  is  cliosen  by  tlie 
people,  and  yet  they  do  not  directly  vote  for  him  at  all. 

Thd  people  elect  Electors,  and  tliese  elect  the  Preef- 
dent  and  Vice-President.  Turn  to  the  third  section  of 
the  second  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  then  to  ths 
twelfth  article  of  the  Aiueodiijents  of  it,  where  yon  will 
find  the  whole  process  properly  described.  lie  must 
be  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  must  be 
thirty-five  years  of  age  when  elected.  And  in  case  of 
his  death,  removal,  resignation,  or  any  disability  to  die- 
charge  the  duties  of  tlie  office,  tlie  Vice  President  then 
becomes  President. 

lie  receives  n  salary  of  $25,000  a  year  for  his  services 
besides  tlie  use  of  tlio  presideniinl  mansion,  (commonly 
called  the  White  Hoiwi,)  and  the  furniture  in  it,  and  is 
deban-ed  from  the  receipt  of  any  other  emolument. 

4.  Before  entering  upon  the  dnties  of  his  office,  ho 
mnst  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithful- 
ly execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

In  addition  to  his  civil  power,  he  ia  Commander-in- 
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Chief  both  of  the  Army  and  Nftvy,  and  may  grant  re- 
prievea  aiid  pardons,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

He — by  aiid  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two- 
tliirds  of  the  Senate— may  make  treaties  with  foreign 
powers.  lie  has  the  power,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  nomi- 
nate, and  hy  the  advice  and  conBeiit  of  tlie  Senate,  to 
appoint  ambasaadors  and  other  public  miniaters,  con- 
suU,  judges,  and  in  sliort  all  other  officers  of  the  govcr  ii- 
meiit,  whose  appointments  are  not  otlierwiao  provided 
for. 

5.  It  is  also  made  his  duty  from  time  to  time,  to  lay 
before  Congress  information  respecting  the  state  of  tlie 
country,  and  to  recommend  to  tlieir  notice  such  meas- 
ures as  he  may  deem  proper  and  beneficial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  His  principal  and  most  important 
commnuication,  however,  is  that  made  to  Congress  at 
the  cpinmenccment  of  each  session.  Tliis  is  called  the 
'•President's  Message,"  and  is  always  looked  for  with 
much  interest,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  for  it,  more 
than  any  other  public  document,  shows  the  condition  of 
the  government  and  llie  country,  both  in  their  domestic 
affairs  and  in  their  foreign  relations.  At  otlier  times 
the  President  sends  messages  to  Congre^  upon  some 
Fpecial  matter,  wliich  he  considers  it  important  for  tliat 
body  to  know,  or  whicli  he  is  requested  to  lay  before  it 
for  information. 

lie  may  call  extra  sessions  of  Congress  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions.  And  when  it  passes  any  bill  wliicb  In- 
does  not  approve,  and  he  refuses  to  sign  it,  it  cnuTi'ii 
become  a  law  iialess  it  goes  back  to  Coiigrcfie,   and  U 
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sgftin  paseed  by  two-tliirds  of  both  Houses.  Tbia  ia 
called  his  "  veto  power." 

6.  Ho, — with  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,— 
may  be  impeached,  and  removed  from  office,  for  trea- 
Bon,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes. 

The  foregoing  powers  and  duties  are  conferred  upon 
the  President  by  the  Constitution ;  but  Congress  has,  at 
every  session  it  has  ever  held,  increased  these  powers 
and  duties  until  he  ia  overwhelmed  with  them  ;  and  ^ve 
cannot  but  think  that  he  now  possesses  more  power  than 
the  framers  of  the  Oonstitution  ever  designed  to  trust 
in  any  one  man's  hand. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  all  the  Presidents,  from 
Washrngton,  the  first,  down  to  the  present  incumbent: 

George  Washington,  Va.,  30tb  April,  1789,  to  4th 
March,  1797 — 8  years. 

John  Adams,  Mass.,  4th  March,  1797,  to  4th  March, 
ISOI — i  ycara. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Ya.,  4th  March,  l8ol,  to  4th  March, 
1809—8  years. 

James  Madison,  Ta.,  4th  March,  1809  to  4th  March, 
1S17— 8  years. 

James  Monroa,  Ya.,  4th  March,  1817,  to  4tb  March,  1825 
— 8  years. 

John  Qoincy  Adams,  Mass.,  4tb  March,  1825,  to  4th 
March,  1829—4  years. 

Andrew  Jackson,  Tenn.,  4tb  March,  1829,  to  4th  March, 
1887—8  years. 

Martm  Van  Boren,  K.T.,  4th  March,  1637  to  4th  March, 
1841—4  years. 

WiUiam  R  HanisoD,0.,  4th  Manh,  1841,  to  4tb  April. 
1841—1  month. 
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John  Tyler,  Ta.,  4th  April.  1841,  to  4th  March,  1845— 
S  years  and  eleven  months. 

James  K.  Polk,  Tenn.,  4th  March,  1845,  to  4 ih  March, 
184»— 4  years. 

Zackary  Taylor,  La.,  4th  March,  1849,  to  9th  July  1850 
— 1  year,  4  months,  and  5  days. 

Millard  Fillmore,  N.Y.,  9tli  July,  1850,  to  4th  March, 
1853—2  years,  7  mouths,  and  26  days. 

Franklin  Pierce,  N.H.,  4th  March,  1853,  to  4th  March, 
1857 — 4  years, 

James  Buchanan,  Pa..  4th  March,  1857,  to  4th  March, 
18a  1 — 4  yeara, 

Abraham  Lmcoln,Ill.,  4th  March,  1861,  to  April,  1895 
■ — 1  years,  1  month,  and  8  days. 

Andrew  Johnson,  Tenn.,  April,  1865.  to; 

Of  these,  William  H.  Harrison  died  4th  April,  1841, 
just  one  month  after  his  inangaration.  On  the  death  of  Har- 
rison, Tyler,  the'Vice-Preaident,  became  Acting  President. 
Taylor  died  July  9,  1850,  and  Fillmore,  Vice-President, 
became  Acting  President,  Lincoln  was  assassinated  on 
the  12th  April,  1865,  one  month  and  eight  days  after  he 
was  inaugurated  upon  his  second  terra  ;  and  Andrew  John- 
son, the  Vice-President,  became  Actbg  President ;  this 
being  the  third  time  that  such  an  event  has  occurred  since 
the  goremment  went  into  operation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
The  Vice-Preiideiit. 

1.  Thb  high  Bounding  title  of  this  ofBoer,  wonld  lead 
one  who  is  but  little  acquainted  vitli  our  government 
to  think  that  he  etands  next  to  the  President  himself  in 
dignity  and  power ;  that  on  hia  shoulders  rested  a  large 
amount  of  the  duties  and  reEpondbilities  of  administra- 
tion. Snch,  however,  is  not  tlie  oaae.  He  ie,  in  fact, 
nearer  a  cipher  than  any  of  the  high  officers  of  State. 
He  is  merely  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  with 
not  even  tlie  power  to  vote,  except  in  case  of  a  tie  vote 
in  that  body,  when  he  may  give  the  casting  vote.  It  is 
only  in  case  of  tim  death,  resignation,  impeachment,  or 
disability  of  the  President  to  dischai^e  bis  duties,  that 
the  Vice-President  becomes  an  officer  of  much  power 
or  dignity.  He  is  something  like  an  heir  apparent  to  a 
throne.  The  Constitution  provides  that  he  shall  take 
the  President's  place  in  case  any  of  the  foregoing  con- 
tingencies occnr ;  and  np  to  this  date  this  has  happened 
three  times. 

2.  He  is  elected  at  the  siime  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  President,  and  for  the  same  term,  and 
must  possess  the  same  qualifications ;  that  is,  he  must  be 
a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  age  of 
35  years. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  who  hare 
filled  tliift  office,  from  John  Adams,  tlie  first,  down  to 
Andrew  Joliuson,  the  l;ist,  [iit  tliia  time  ISUi,]  with  tho 
dates  of  entrance  upon  their  duties : 
John    Adams,    Mass.,    30th  April,   1789,  to  4th  March, 

1797 — eight  years. 
Tliomaa  Jefferson,   Va.,  4th  March,  1797,  to  4th  March, 

1801 — four  years, 
Aaron  Burr,  N.  Y.,  4th  March,  1801,  to  4th  March,  1805— 

four  years. 
George  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  4th  March,   1805,   to  20th  April, 

1912-^even  years,  one  month,  sixteen  days. 
Elbridge    Gerry,    Mass.,  4lh  March,  1813,  to  23.1    Nov., 

1814 — one  year,  seven  months,  nineteen  days. 
Danie!  D.  Tompkins,  N.  Y.,  4th  March,  1817,  to  4th  March, 

1825— «ght  years. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  S.  C,  4th  March,  1825,  to  4lh  March, 

1833— eight  years. 
Martin  Van  Bnren,  N.  Y.,  4th  March,  1833,  to  4th  March, 

1837 — fonr  years. 
EJchard  RL  Johnson.  Ky.,  4th  March,  1837,  to  4th  March, 

1841 — four  years. 
John  Tyler,  Va.,  4th  March,  1841,  to  4th  April,    1841— 

one  month. 
George  M.  Dallas,  Pa.,  4lh   March,   1845,  to  4th  ]\tarch, 

1849 — four  years. 
Millard  Fillmore,  N.  Y.,  4ih  Mnrch,  1849,  to   9:li   July, 

1850— one  year,  four  months. 
William  R.  King.  Ala. 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  Ky.,  4th  JMarch,  1857.  to  4th  March, 

1861 — fonr  yeare, 
Hsnuihal  Hamlin,  Me.,  4th  March,  1861.  to  4lh  March, 

1865 — four  years. 


so 
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Andrew  Johnson,  Tenn.,  4th  March,  1866,  to  12th  April^ 
1865— one  month,  eight  days. 

Of  these,  Clinton  died  April  20, 1812 ;  from  ^hich  time  till  4th 
March,  1818,  the  Vice  Presidency  was  vacant. 

Geny  died  Nov.  28, 1814 ;  from  which  thne  till  4th  March,  1817, 
the  Vice-Presidency  was  vacant. 

Tyler  became  acting  President  npon  the  death  of  President 
Harrison ;  and  mitil  March  4th,  1845,  the  Vice-Presidency  was  va- 
cant 

Fillmore  became  acting  President  npon  the  death  of  President 
Taylor,  9th  July,  1850 ;  and  until  March  4th,  1853,  the  Vice-Preei- 
dency  was  vacant 

King  was  elected  with  President  Pierce  in  1853 ;  bat  died  18th 
April,  1868.  He  never  took  his  seat,  and  the  Vice-Presidency  was 
vacant  till  4th  March,  1857. 

Johnson  became  acting  President  upon  the  death  of  President 
Lincoln,  12th  April,  1865 ;  and  the  Vice-Presidency  again  became 
vacant,  and  must  remain  so  till  4th  March,  1800. 


STATB  DEPASTHENI. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 

Btoto  Department,  and  Secretary  of  State- 

1.  The  ConstitatioQ  makes  no  mention  of  this  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  or  of  any  sncli  officer  aa  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  indeed,  of  any  other  of  the  Executive 
Deportraoots,  or  of  their  official  heads.  Tiiey  were  all 
created  by  acts  of  Congress ;  and  when  it  first  met,  the 
Constitution  was  the  only  guide  it  Iiad  for  its  action— - 
bnt  that  clothed  it  with  all  tiie  legislative  power  of  the 
government.  Consequently,  at  its  very  first  session  it 
paBsed  each  acta  as  were  necessary  to  put  tjie  new  gov- 
ernment into  operation.  Several  departments  were 
created,  and  the  officer  for  their  management  were  ap- 
pointed. This  was  the  first  of  all  the  E.xecutivr.  depart- 
ments created  by  Congress.  In  the  outset  it  was  found 
Decenary  to  correspond  and  negotiate  with  Foreign 
Governments,  and  to  have  some  didy  authorized  offidal 
to  conduct  such  correspondence.  Hence,  this  depart- 
ment of  the  government  was  established,  and  at  first  de- 
nominated "  the  department  of  Forei^^n  Affairs;"  and 
the  principal  officer  at  its  head  was  denomin-ttod  "the 
Secretary  for  the  department  of  Foreign  AiTairs."  Bnt 
')efore  the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress,  for  some  rea- 
son UwiiB  determined  to  change  the  denomination  of  it, 
wio  thftt  of  "Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,"  to  that 
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of  *'  Department  of  State ;"  and  that  of  the  Secretary,  to 
^  Secretary  of  State ;"  and  by  these  names  they  have 
ever  since  been  known.' 

2.  The  Secretary  of  State  in  our  government,  is  the 
highest  officer  after  the  President  He  is  what  in  other 
governments  is  called  the  Prime  Minister.  In  monareli- 
ical  governments  all  the  high  officers  of  State  are  call- 
ed Ministers ;  but  in  ours  they  are  known  by  the  modest 
name  of  Secretaries. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1853,  the  office  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  was  created.  The  incumbent  acts  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary.  Previous  to  this  act,  the 
principal  inferior  officer  in  the  State  Department  was 
the  Chief  Clerk,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

3.  The  great  Seal  of  the  United  States  is  in  tlie  cus- 
tody of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  affix 
it  to  all  civil  commissions,  to  officers  of  the  United  States 
who  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  or  by 
the  President  alone. 

4.  Under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, tlie  law  makes  it  his  duty  to  hold  correspondence 
and  give  instructions  to  our  Foreign  Ministers  and  Con- 
suls, and  also  to  hold  correspondence  with  public  Min- 
istera  from  Foreign  Governments,  and  to  do  all  other 
things  relating  to  Foreign  matters  which  the  President 
shall  direct  him  to  perform. 

5.  It  is  also  made  his  daty  to  keep  in  his  office  the 
original  copies  of  all  acts,  resolutions  and  orders  of  Con- 
gress. Tie  must  also  deliver  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  and  to  the  Governor  of  each 
State,  a  printed  copy  of  the  same;  and  during  the  ses- 
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sioD  ot  each  Congress  he'mnBt  pobli&ti  the  acta  and  reeo- 
Intions  paned  b;  it  in  one  newspaper  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  not  more  than  two  in  each  State' and 
Territory  of  the  United  States.  He  mu=t  aleo  publieli 
in  like  manner  all  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  ami 
all  pnblic  treaties  made  and  ratilied  between  the  Unilod 
States  and  any  Foreign  State,  Prince  or  Power,  or  with 
any  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

6.  And  at  the  close  of  each  session  of  Congress  ho 
must  cause  to  be  published  11,000  copies  in  book  fonn 
of  all  the  laws,  iSrc,  as  before  stated ;  and  to  distribute 
the  same  aa  directed  by  law  to  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  to  every  Ex- President ;  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives ;  to  all 
the  lieads  of  the  various  Departments  and  Bureaus;  to 
all  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Uieir  Clerka 
and  Marshals;  to  all  our  Foreign  Uinistcrs,  Consuls 
and  Public  Agents  ;  in  short,  to  all  the  important  OfE- 
cers  of  the  government  at  home  and  abroad  ;  in  order 
that  all  who  are  in  government  employ  may  know  what 
the  laws  are,  and  what  changes  have  been  made  in  acta 
formerly  existing.  The  remaining  copies  are  distributed 
to  tlie  States  and  Territories  according  to  the  number  of 
Kepresentatives  in  Congress  from  each  of  them. 

7.  It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  give  passports  to  our  own  citizens  who  wish  to  travel 
in  Foreign  countries  ;  to  cause  paespoits  to  be  issued 
by  Buch  Diplomatic  or  Consuliir  oiHccra  of  the  United 
Slates  as  the  President  shall  direct;  to  give  such  in- 
formation to  our  people  through  the  newspapei-s  as  he 
may  from  time  to  time  receive  from  on r  Diplomatic 
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and  Consular  ^agents  abroad  aa  he  inaj  deem  import- 
ant to  tlie  nation,  r^pecting  our  commercial  interests 
in  foreign  countries,  and  to  prepare  a  form  of  passport 
for  American  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

8.  In  the  execution  of  e$:tradition  treaties  between 
ns  and  foreign  governments,  it  is  lawful  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office,  to  issue 
an  order  for  the  rendition  of  any  person  who  has  been 
found  guilty  of  crime  in  a  foreign  country,  to  any  prop- 
erly authorized  person ;  that  sucli  criminal  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  United  States  to  the  country  where  the  crime 
was  committed. 

9.  We  have  thus  sketched  the  principal  duties  ot 
this  high  officer  of  State,  and  can  readily  see  that  they 
are  arduous.  Those  which  relate  to  foreign  affairs  are 
exceedingly  responsible ;  for  peace  or  war  may  often 
depend  on  the  skill  and  wisdom  with  which  he  man- 
ages our  affairs  with  foreign  governments. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  duties,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  hence  is  one  of  the  President's 
advisers  and  counsellors :  and  in  relation  to  foreign 
matters,  he  has  more  influence  than  any  other  member 
of  that  body.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  He  ia 
appointed  for  four  years ;  that  is,  during  a  Presidential 
term ;  but  may  be  removed  by  the  President  at  any 
time.  This  however  is  rai*e1y  done.  He  receives  a 
salary  of  $8,000  per  annum. 

10.  As  a  matter  of  historical  reference,  we  append 
the  names  of  all  the  statesmen  who  have  filled  this 
high  office,  commencing  with  tlie  first,  and  placing  them 
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ID  the  order  of  the  dates  of  their  eppoiDtmectB,  together 
iritli  the  States  from  which  they  came : 
Secretabi£3  of  State. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  V'a.,  St-'jit.  2G,  1789. 

Edmund  Randolph,  Va.,  Jan.  2, 1794. 

Timothy  Pickering,  Mass..  Dec.  10,  1795. 

John  Marshall,  Va.,  May  13,  18U0. 

James  .Aladigoo,  Va.,  Mareh  5,  1801. 

Rohm  Smith,  Md.,  Maroli  6,  1809. 

James  Monroe,  Va.,  April  2,  1811. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  Mass.,  March  4,  1817 

Henry  Clay,  Ky.,  March  7, 1825. 

Martin  Van  Buren.,  N.  T„  March  6, 1829. 

Edward  P.  Livingston,  La.,  May  24, 1831. 

Lonia  McLean,  Del.,  May  29,  1833 

John  Forej-lh,  Ga.,  June  27,  1831. 

Daniel  Webster,  Mass.,  March  5, 1841. 

H.  S.  Le-are,  S.  C,  May  9,  1843. 

A.  P.  Upsher,  Va.,  June  24,  1843. 

John  Nelson,  Md.,  Feb.  29,  1844. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  S,  C,  March  6,  1844. 

James  Buchanan,  Pa.,  March  5,  1845. 

John  M.  Clayton,  Del.,  Man'h  7.  1849. 

Daniel  Webster,  Mass.,  July  20,  1S50. 

Edward  Everett,  Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1851. 

William  L.  Marcy,  N.  Y.,  March  5,  1853; 

Lewis  Cass,  Michigan,  March  G,  1857. 

Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Pa.,  Bee.  14,  1860. 

William  a  Sewanl,  N.  Y.,  March  6, 1861. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

1.  If  any  department  of  the  government  should  ever 
be  abolished,  it  certainly  will  not  be  this ;  for  without 
it,  or  some  institution  very  similar  in  its  plan,  the  gov- 
ernment itself  would  crumble  into  its  original  elements, 
— individual  persons.  Without  money,  no  government 
could  be  sustained.  The  Treasury  is  the  place  into 
which  the  money  flows,  and  from  which  it  flows. 

2.  The  United  States  Treasiuy  is  the  receptacle  of  all 
the  funds,  [or  an  account  of  them]  collected  from  what- 
ever source,  for  carrying  on  the  various  operations  of 
tlie  government    It  was  established  by  a  law  of  Coiu 
gress  in  1789 ;  and  with  such  modifications  of  the  law 
as  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary,  it  remains  to 
this  day.    We  embrace  in  our  account  of  the  Treasury 
department,  its  head,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasur  j, 
and  his  duties ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  ono 
without  the  other.    This  office  was  created  at  the  same 
time  witih  the  department  itself.      It  is  one  of  great  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  incumbent  should  be  thoroughly 
skilled  in  the  science  and  management  of  finances  ;  for 
no  man  in  the  United  States  has  such  vast  suras  to  pro- 
vide for,  receive,  and  disburse,  as  the  Secretary  of  tlio 
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Treaaory.     DariDg  the  late  civil  tat  they  amoonted  to 
Lundreds  of  miUiOBs  a  year. 

3.  lie  is  appointed,  like  all  other  heads  of  departmeats, 
by  the  President  and  Senate ;  holds  his  office  for  four 
years,  unless  sooner  removed ;  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet ; 
and  receives  88,000  a  year  as  salary.  Connected  with  him, 
as  aida  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  are  an  assistant  Secre- 
larj',  a  Comptroller,  and  second  Comptroller,  five  Au- 
ditore.  Treasurer,  and  his  assistant,  a  Register  and  his  as- 
sUtant,  a  Commissioner  of  Customs,  a  Comptroller  of  tho 
Currency,  and  a  deputy  and  a  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury ;  all 
Iheao  officials  arc  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate. 

4.  These,  with  several  hundred  clerks,  constitute  the 
odieials  and  machinery  by  which  this  great  department 
of  the  Government  is  operated.  It  would  be  quite  too 
teiiiou?,  and  of  doubtful  utility,  to  describe  the  particular 
duties  of  each  of  these  officials.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  sav, 
lliat  each  one  has  his  specific  duties  to  perform,  without 
any  interference  with  others :  and  perhaps  the  world  could 
not   show   another    establishment,   where   such   a    vast 

-    amonat  of  business  ia  transacted  with  more  order,  skill  and 
accaracT  than  at  this  office. 

5.  Here  the  acconnts  of  all  receivers  and  disbursers  of 
Government  money,  are  presented  and  settled  ;  af\:er  having 
been  examined  and  approved  by  several  of  the  above 
named  officials,  who  are  charged  with  this  duty. 

I  6.    The  Commisioner  of  Customs  attends  to  the  accounts 

of  Collectors  of  duties  imposed  on  imported  goods,     TJie 

I       y\n%  Comptroller  must  collect  debts  due  to  the  United 

I      Slates,  and  superintend  the  adjustment  and  preservation 

of  U>e  pnblio  ac«oants. 
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The  First  Auditor  receives  all  accounts  coming  inlo 
the  department;  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Aaditors,  each  examine  the  accounts  of  such  department 
as  is  assigned  to  them  respectively. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  in  detailing  the  paitlc- 
ular  duties  of  the  officers  of  this  department.  We  have 
only  noticed  a  few  of  them,  merely  as  examples  of  the  sys- 
tem of  conducting  the  business  of  this  great  branch  of  the 
Government. 

7.  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  all  the  monies  col- 
lected and  disbursed  by  the  United  States  are  received, 
and  pMd  out  at  the  Treasury  building  at  Washington, — 
which  is  only  the  principal  office  at  the  seat  of  Govern* 
ment, — for  in  addition  to  this  there  are  Sub-treasuries  ia 
several  of  the  large  cities,  where  the  public  monies  are 
received  and  disbursed.  The  head  officers  of  these  Sub- 
treasuries,  are  termed  Assistant  Treasurers, 

The  law  also  makes  the  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  Treasurers  of  some  of  the  branch  mints, 
Assistant  Treasurers,  for  they  have  public  monies  in  their 
keeping,  and  if  so  ordered  by  the  Treasury  department  at 
Washington,  they  disburse  it  as  directed.  The  same  or- 
ders are  sometimes  also  given  to  Collectors,  Post-masters, 
Receivers  of  the  Land  offices,  Ac,  and  ibey  disburse  as 
well  as  receive  Government  funds ;  but  the  accounts  of  all 
these  must  be  sent  to,  and  settled  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

8.  Any  one  would  readily  suppose  that  men  intrusted 
with  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  such  large  sums  of 
the  people's  money,  should  give  security  for  their  fidelity 
to  their  trusts.    This  the  law  requires,  and  this  they  must 
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do,  before  they  enter  upon  their  reBpective  daticB.  But  in 
spite  of  all  pfecautions,  dishoneBt  men  get  into  those 
places ;  and  public  Jetkulters  are  not  rare  epecimena  of 
humanity,  among  office  holders. 

9.    The  following  are  tlie  names  of  all  vbo  haic  liern 
Secretaries  of  the  Treaanry,  from  1 789,  down  to  the  present 

SECRETARIES  OF    THE    TRCASUET. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Sept,  12,  1789. 
OUver  Wolcott,  Ct.,  Feb.  4,  1795. 
Samuel  Dexter,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1800. 
Albert  Gallatin,  Pa.,  May  14,  1801. 
George  W.  Campbell,  Tenn.,  Feb.  9,  1814. 
Alexander  J.  Dallas,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  1814. 
William  H.  Crawford,  Ga.,  Oct.  22, 1816. 
Bichard  Rush,  Pu.,  Mar.  7,  1825. 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Pa.,  Mar.  C,  1829. 
Louis  McLane,  Del,,  Aug.  8,  1831. 
WilUam  A.  Duane,  Pa.,  May  £9,  1833. 
Roger  B.  Taney,  Md.,  Sept.  23,  1833. 
Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H.,  June  27,  1834. 
Thomas  Ewing,  0.,  Mar.  5,  1841. 
Walter  Forward,  Pa.,  Sept.  13,  1841. 
John  C.  Spencer,  N.  Y..  Mar.  3,  1843. 
George  M.  Bibb,  Ky.,  June  15,  1844. 
R  ibert  J.  Walker,  Miss.,  Mar.  5, 1845. 
W.  M.  Meredith,  Pa.,  Mar.  7.  1849. 
Thomas  Corwin,  0.,  June  20,  1850. 
James  Guthrie,  Ky.,  M.ir.  5,  1853. 
Howell  Cobb,  Ga.,  Mar.  0,  1857. 
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Philip  P.  Thomas,  Mi,  Dec.  10, 1860. 

John  A.  Dix,  N.  ?.,  1861. 

Salmon  P.  Chase,  O.,  Mar.  5,  186L 

^William  P.  Fessenden,  Me.,  J  uly,  186*. 
Hugh  McColloch,  Ind.,  the  present  incumbent. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 
The  XITar  Departmest,  aad  Secretary  of  IXTar. 

1.  Tbk  name  of  this  department  BnfEcienlly  indicates 
tiie  design  and  object  of  its  creation,  and  the  kind  of  pub- 
lic business  committed  to  its  care  and  management.  Tho 
Bccretary  of  War  is  the  head  of  it,  its  principal  officer. 
He  is  one  of  the  great  officers  of  State,  and  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  He,  like  all  the  heada  of  departments,  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  Senate.  Four  years  ia  the 
tjjac  for  which  he  is  appointed,  but  ho  may  be  sooner  re- 
moved  by  the  President  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so.  He  receives 
♦8,000  per  annum  as  his  salary.  In  military  authority  he 
ranks  next  to  the  President. 

2.  As  stAtcd  in  another  place,  the  Conetitution  makes 
no  specific  provision  for  this,  or  any  other  of  the  depart- 
ments into  which  the  Government  is  divided.  They  are 
all  the  creations  of  Congress,  and  exist  by  enactments  of 
bw.  The  War  Department,  with  several  others,  were 
created  at  the  first  session  of  tho  first  Congress,  whielt 
met  after  the  Government  went  into  operation,  nnder  the 
Constitution  in  178S. 

3.  We  can  convey  no  better  idea  of  the  object  of  estab- 
tiahing  this  department  and  the  officer  at  its  head,  than 
by  qnotiug  the  first  section  of  tho  act  by  which  they  were 
enUed.      *'  Hiere  ahiill  be  an  executive  department  to  be 
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denominated  the  Department  of  War;  and  there  shall  be 
a  principal  officer  thereinj  to  be  called  the  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War,  who  shall  perform  and  execute  such 
duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on,  or  en- 
trusted to  him  by  the  President,  of  the  United  States, 
jagreeably  to  the  Constitution,  relative  to  military  conunia- 
sions  or  to  the  land  forces,  ships,  or  warlike  stores  of  the 
TJnited  States ;  or  to  such  other  matters  respecting  mili- 
tary affairs,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  as- 
sign to  the  said  department;  and  furthermore,  the  said 
principal  officer  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  said  de- 
partment in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  from  time  to  time  order  or  instruct.^' 

4-  According  to  the  act  by  which  this  departm^it  was 
established,  a  Chief  Clerk,  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
was  the  second  officer  in  authority  in  it,  and  acted  in  his 
etead  in  case  of  vacancy  in  the  Secretaryship.  But  in 
1861,  Congress  passed  an  act,  authorizing  the  President  to 
appoint  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  \Yar ;  and  in  1862,  ano- 
ther act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  two 
additional  Assistants.  This,  however,  was  intended  as  a 
temporary  arrangement ;  to  last  only  during  the  existence 
of  the  lamentable  civil  war  which  was  at  the  time  in  prog- 
ress ;  and  which  necessarily  greatly  increased  the  businesa 
of  the  departmc  nt. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  War  has  in  his  keeping  all  books, 
records,  and  papers,  relating  to  military  affairs.  Here  are 
to  be  found  the  names  of  all  officers  and  men  in  the  army, 
whether  in  the  regular  army  or  in  the  volunteer  service. 
Connected  ^ith  the  War  Department,  are  a  number  of 
sub-departments,  or  bureaus,  as  these  sub-departments  are 
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commonly  called ;  among  which  are  the  CommisBary,  the 

QHartormastc-r's  aiid  Ordnance  Dypartments.  These  arc 
all  under  the  general  supervision  and  directiou  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

6.  Ill  time  of  peace  the  War  Department  attracts  no 
particular  public  notice.  But  in  time  of  war  it  draws 
around  it  more  attention  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
Government  ;  for  on  its  good  or  bad  management  tho 
■weal  or  woe  of  tho  nation  depends. 

Hence  tho  Secretary  of  War  ehouid  be  a  man  well 
acquainted  with  military  affairs,  of  sound  judgment,  and 
of  undoubted  integrity.  In  this  department  all  accounts 
relating  to  military  matters  are  kept  and  adjusted. 

In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  the  President 
and  Senate  were  authorized  in  1863  to  appoint  a  Solicitor 
in  the  War  Department.  These,  with  a  large  clerical 
force,  transact  the  business  of  this  important  branch  of 
the  GoTernmont. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  who  have  filled 
the  oiEce  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  from  the  first  down  to 
the  present  incumbent,  with  the  dales  of  their  appoint- 
ment, and  the  States  in  which  they  lived. 
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Henry  Knos,  Mass.,  Sept.  12, 17S9. 
TKmothy  Pickering,  Pa.,  Jan.  2, 1795. 
James  McHenry,  5Id.,  Jan.  27,  1796. 
James  Marshall,  Vn.,  May  7,  ISOO. 
Samuel  Dexter,  M.iss.,  May  13, 1800. 
Roger  Griswold,  Ct.,  Feb.  3,  1801. 
Henry  Dearborn,  Mass.,  March  5,  1801. 
Wilii&m  Eostis,  Mass.,  March  7, 1809. 
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John  Armstrong,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13, 1818. 
James  Monroe,  Ya.,  Sept.  27,  1814 
WiUiam  H.  Crawford,  Ga.,  March  2,  181& 
Isaac  Shelby,  Ky.,  March  6, 18l7. 
G,  Graham,  Va.,  April  7,  1817. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  S.  C,  Oct.  8,  1817. 
James  Barbour,  Va.,  March  7,  1826. 
Peter  B.  Porter,  N,  T.,  May  26, 1828. 
J.  H.  Eaton,  Tenn.,  March  9,  1829. 
Lewis  Cass,  Mich.,  Aug.  1, 1831. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  N.  Y.,  March  3, 1887, 
Joel  K.  Poinsett,  S.  C,  March  7, 1837. 
John  Bell,  Tenn.,  March  6, 1841. 
John  McLean,  O.,  Sept.  13, 1841. 
John  C.  Spencer,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12, 1841. 
James  W.  Porter,  Pa.,  March  8, 1848. 
William  Wilkins,  Pa.,  Eeb.  16, 1844. 
William  L.  Marcy,  N.  Y.,  March  6, 1846. 
George  W.  Crawford,  Ga.,  March  6, 18481 
Charles  M.  Conrad,  La.,  Aug.  8, 1850. 
Jefferson  Davis,  Miss.,  March  6,  1853, 
John  B.  Floyd,  Va.,  March  6, 1857. 
Joseph  Holt,  Ky.,  Dec.  30, 1860. 
Simon  Cameron,  Pa.,  March  6, 1861. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Pa.,  Jan.  18, 1862. 
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CHAPTER  rx. 
Mvry  SapartmeDt,  and  Secretary  of  tbe  ITavy. 

1.  The  navy  and  the  army  aro  tho  two  etrong  arms 
of  the  nation.  By  tlieso  we  preserve  order  at  liomc 
and  protect  ourselvea  aguinst  wrongs  abroad  or  inva- 
Eiona  of  onr  rights  by  any  foreign  power,  wbetber  at 
borne  or  elsewhere.  They  may  be  termed  the  bel- 
ligerent parts  of  the  Governmetit ;  and  if  we  institute  a 
comparison  between  thein,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
wliich  is  the  strongest  ann,  or  which  is  tbe  most  effi- 
cient ftgent  of  national  defence. 

2.  Tho  Navy  Department,  like  tho  War  Department, 
was  established  at  an  early  period  after  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution.  Tho  office  of  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy 
was  created  at  tbe  same  time  that  tho  department  itself 
was.  He  ia  appointed  by  tho  President  and  Senate, 
is  one  of  tlio  highest  ofScera  of  the  Government,  one  of 
the  seven  members  of  tbe  Cabinet,  and  i-eceives  a  salary 
of  $?,000  per  annum. 

As  the  President  ia  Command(?r-in-Chief  as  well  of 
tbe  Navy  as  of  tho  Army,  the  Secretary  of  course  acta 
nnder  hia  direction.  It  is  made  his  duty  to  execute 
the  President's  orders  relative  to  tiio  procm-ement  of 
D»val  stores  and  materials,  and  the  construction,  arma- 
ment, equipment  and  employment  of  vessels  of  war,  and 
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all  other  matters  connected  with  the  naval  establish- 
ment 

8.  As  in  the  War  Department,  a  head  clerk  was 
formerly  second  in  rank  and  authority  in  this  ;  but  in 
the  year  1861,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  office  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  created.  Its  incum- 
bent fills  the  second  place,  and  acts  as  Secretary  in  the 
absence  of  that  officer. 

Formerly  there  were  five  bureaus  in  this  department, 
but  in  1862  three  more  were  added,  making  eight,  as 
follows : 

1.  A  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 

2.  A  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Becruiting. 
8.  A  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

4.  A  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

6.  A  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repairs. 

6.  A  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

7.  A  Bureau  of  Provisions  and  Clothing. 

8.  A  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  President  and  Senate  appoint  all  the  heads  of 
these  bureaus,  and  select  them  principally  from  officers 
of  high  rank  in  the  navy.  They  are  all  appointed  for 
four  years,  and  each  receive  a  salary  of  $3,500  per  an- 
num. 

4.  The  Secretary  appoints  all  the  clerks  in  each  of 
these  bureaus,  and  distributes  such  duties  to  each  as  he 
thinks  proper.  They  all  act  under  his  direction.  He 
must  annually  report  to  Congress  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  his  department,  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
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same,  specifying  the  amounts  expended  for  the  items  of 
building,  repairing,  ■wa.gea  of  mechanics,  laborers, 
equipping  Tessels  of  the  Uiivv,  ttc,  &c. 

8ECKETARIE3    OF    THE   NAVY. 

The  following  1  ist  embraces  the  names  of  all  the  Sco 
retariea  of  tlie  Navy,  from  George  Cabot,  the  fii-st,  ic 
Gideon  Welles,  tho  present  incumbent. 

George  Cabot,  Mass.,  May  3,  179S, 
Benjamin  Stoddard,  Mass.,  May  31,  1733. 
Eobert  Smith,  Md.,  July  15, 1801. 
J.  Cromilngshiold,  Ma«.,  May  3,  1S05. 
Paul  Hamilton,  S.  C,  March  7,  1S09. 
William  Jones,  Pa.,  Jan.  12,  1813. 
B.  W.  Crowningshield,  Mass.,  Dec.  17, 1814. 
Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1818. 
John  Itogcrs,  Mass.,  Sept.  1,  1S23. 
S.  L.  Southard,  N.  J.,  Sept.  IG,  1S23. 
John  Branch,  N.  C,  March  9,  1820. 
Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H.,  May  23,  1S3I. 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  N.  J..  June  30, 1S34. 
J.  R.  Paulding,  N.  Y.,  June  2i\  1S33. 
G.  P.  Badger, 'N.  C,  March  5,  1S41. 
Abel  P.  Upsher,  Va.,  Sept.  13,  1&41. 
David  Henshaw,  Mass.,  July  24,  1343. 
T.  W.  Gilmer,  Va.,  Feb.  12,  1S44. 
John  Y.  Mason,  Va.,  March  14,  1844. 
George  Bancroft,  Mtiss.,  March  10,  1845. 
John  Y.  Mason,  Va.,  Sept.  9, 1S46. 
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William  B.  Preston,  Va.,  March  7, 1849. 
William  A.  Graham,  N.  0.,  July  20, 1850. 
J.  P.  Kennedy,  Md.,  July  22, 1850. 
J.  C.  Dobbin,  N.  C,  March  5,  1853. 
Isaac  Toucey,  Ct.,  March  6, 1857. 
tiideon  Welles,  Ct,  March  5, 1861. 
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Xnterior  Bepartmeat  aad  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

1.  A  LtTTLE  reflection  wiH  enable  any  one  to  nnder- 
etand  that  there  must  necessarily  lie  a  constantly  in- 
creasing amount  of  business  to  bo  done  by  a  govern- 
ment whose  territory  and  [lopnlation  liave  increased  as 
rapidly  as  they  have  done  in  tlic  United  States.  Jn 
every  department  there  has  been  an  acciunulation  of 
work  to  be  done  and  of  duties  to  be  perrormed. 

2.  In  consequence  of  Ihie  etate  of  things,  Congress,  in 
1S49,  passed  an  act  creating  a  new  executive  depart- 
ment, called  "  the  Department  of  the  Interior,"  which 
act  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  u  liead  to  t]iig 
new  branch  of  the  government,  called  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  He  is  nppointed  like  all  the  other  Secre- 
taries, is  one  of  tlie  higli  officers  of  the  Government,  ia 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  in  compensation  and 
dignity  ranks  with  the  Secretaries  or  heads  of  the  other 
departments. 

3.  In  this  act  it  was  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  should  perform  all  the  duties  heretofore  de- 
volving on  the  Secretary  of  State  in  relation  to  the 
»fBce  of  Commiiisioner  of  Patents ;  in  other  words,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Patent  OiBee  was  transferred  from  tho 
Dci>artinent  of  State  to  that  of  the  Interior. 
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In  the  same  manner  the  GeneraP  Land  Office  was 
transferred  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  this. 

The  supervisory  power  heretofore  exercised  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  over  the  accounts  of  the 
marshals,  clerks,  and  other  officers  of  all  the  courts  of 
tlie  United  States,  was  thereby  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  Secretary.  Tlio  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  heretofore  attached  to  the  "War  Depart- 
ment, was  also  transferred  to  this  ;  and  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  relation  to  Indian 
affairs,  were  devolved  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

4.  The  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  were  by 
the  same  act  relieved  of  their  duties  in  regard  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  and  those  duties  were  thei*e- 
after  to  be  performed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  new  de- 
partment. 

The  Census  Bureau,  heretofore  attached  to  the  State 
Department,  and  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
relation  thereto,  were  also  transferred  to  this  depart- 
ment. 

To  the  Secretary  was  also  given  the  supervisory 
power  over  the  lead  and  other  mines  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  heretofore  executed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  i^owera  of  the  President  over  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Buildings  were  also  transferred  to  him. 

5.  He  was  also  charged  with  the  control  over  the 
Board  of  Inspectors  and  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ha3  the  same  power  in 
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appointing  and  removing  clerks  and  other  enbordlnates 
in  his  department  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  other  de- 
partments had  over  these  several  bureaus  before  the; 
were  transferred  to  this  dcpartiaeuL 

This  office  has  a  seal,  which  must  bo  aiEsed  to  the 
commissions  of  all  ita  subordinate  officers. 

The  PresiJciit  and  Senate  appoint  the  Assistant  Sec 
retaries. 

From  the  furej^oing  it  is  easy  to  understand  what 
branches  of  the  public  Eervice  arc  conducted  in  thia 
office,  and  what  are  the  duties  of  its  Secretary. 

SECKETAS1E3   OF  THE   DTTEKIOE. 

6.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  who  have  filled  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  department : 

Thomas  11.  Ewing.  Ohio,  March  T,  1S4!). 

Alexander  U.  II.  Stuart,  Va.,  Sept.  12,  1850. 

Eobert  arcClellaiid,  Mich.,  March  5,  1S53. 

Jacob  Thompson,  Miss.,  March  6,  1857. 

Caleb  B.  Smith,  Ind.,  March  5,  1861. 

John  P.  Usher,  Ind.,  Jan.  7,  ISCS. 

James  Harlan,  Iowa,  1865. 

Orvillo  H.  Browning,  111.,  1866. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

POST-OFFICE  DEPAHTHENT,  AND  POSTMASTEB-OEKSSAL. 

1.  The  Post  Office  Department,  is  ono  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  Government ;  and  one  with  which  the  peo- 
ple have  more  intercourse,  and  with  which  they  are  bet- 
ter acquainted  than  any  other.  A  Post-office  establish- 
ment is  an  institution  by  which  the  Government  undertakes 
to  transmit  letters  and  other  mailable  matter,  to  the  places 
where  directed,  for  the  people;  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
do  this  business  for  themselves,  in  the  best  way  they  can. 
It  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  our  Government,  but  is  found 
in  every  civilized  country,  and  dates  from  ancient  times. 

2.  To  find  the  basis  of  our  own  establishment,  we  have 
to  look  at  the  Constitution.  There,  in  Art.  1,  Sec.  8,  we 
shall  find  the  words,  "  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
establish  post-offices,  and  post  roads."  These  few  words 
are  the  foundation  of  all  our  laws  relating  to  post  offices, 
post  masters,  post  roads,  transportation  of  the  mail,  and 
everything  else  appertaining  to  the  subject. 

3.  Post-offices  existed  in  this  country  before  our  Gov- 
ernment did ;  for  while  we  were  in  a  colonial  state 
under  the  English  Government,  it  had  established  them, 
at  all  important  points,  and  also  a  tolerable  mail  sys* 
tem  for  that  day  and  age.  These  were  continued  dur- 
mg  the  revolution,  which  resulted  in  the  separation  of 
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UiiB  coTintry  from  England.  After  our  present  Govem- 
ment  became  established,  it  enacted  laws  and  made 
provisloDS  for  a  Post  Office  department ;  and  this,  witli 
Buch  alleraliona  and  amendmenta  as  txpcrience  and  the 
growth  of  ihe  country  required,  Las  remained  aud  is  in 
operation  at  the  present  day. 

4.  By  law,  a  Postmaster-General  in  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  department,  who  is  appointed  for  four  years  hy 
the  President  and  Senate;  his  office  is  iii  the  General  Post 
Office  at  Washington  ;  his  salary  is  $8,001)  a  year,  he  ia  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  ranks  as  i  ne  of  the  high 
officer)  of  State-  Ho  has  three  assistants,  who  are  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  manner  as  himself  Ue  has  a  seal  of 
his  office,  an  impression  from  which  must  he  aflixeil  to  the 
commission  of  every  postmaster  in  the  United  States ;  and 
also  to  all  transcripts  of  papers  and  docnmcnts  which  may 
be  wanted  from  his  office.  Tiie  seal  establishes  their  au- 
tbenticity,  and  mates  them  proof  of  the  same  degree  as  the 
original  paper?,  lie  must  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  and  take  the  usual  official  oath  be- 
fore he  can  enter  upon  those  duties. 


5.  The  laws  of  the  department  make  it  his  duty  to  ap- 
point all  other  postmasterB  (who  arc  styled  in  law.  Deputy 
Postmasters,  but  in  common  language,  simply  Postmas- 
ters), whose  compensalion  ia  less  than  $1,000  pc  annum. 
AH  others  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  or, 
aa  he  is,  himself.  It  is  also  his  dnly  to  establish  post-officea 
wherever  be  may  deem  it  necessary;  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  on  all  the  post-roads  iii  lliu 
ITiutcd  States ;  and  to  foreign  countries  by  sea.     He  mu,st 
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give  all  deputies  their  instructions  respecting  their  duties 
and  receive  from  them  their  accounts  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  their  respective  offices;  pay  all  expenses 
for  the  transmission  of  the  mails,  and  all  others  which  re- 
late to  the  management  of  his  department ;  and  once  in 
three  months  render  a  quarterly  account  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  post  office  department ;  and  finally 
must  superintend,  control,  and  direct  all  deputy  post- 
masters, agents,  mail  contractors,  and  employees  in  the 
mail  servicGu 

THE  MnrOB  POST  OFFICES. 

6.  The  centre  of  this  great  machine  is  at  Washington, 
the  capital  of  the  nation ;  but  its  branches  extend  like  the 
veins  and  nerves  of  the  human  body,  in  every  direction 
and  to  every  part.  Post  offices,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  people,  are  found  in  every  city,  village,  town  and 
neighborhood,  thi'oughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

During  the  late  civil  war,  a  great  many  of  them  were 
discontinued  in  the  Southern  States ;  some  of  wliich  have 
been  Te-establishcd  since  the  close  of  the  war.  For  this 
reason  we  are  not  able  to  state  the  exact  number  of  post 
offices  in  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time  ;  but  from 
the  number  known  before  the  war,  we  judge  there  are  not 
far  from  thirty  thousand.  Each  has  its  postmaster,  and 
when  necessary,  its  assistants  and  clerks.  This  affords 
some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  this  great  Government  institu- 
tion for  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  people.  It 
not  only  reaches  out  its  arms  to  the  i*cmotest  boundaries 
of  our  own  country,  but  by  the  agency  of  ships,  they 
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Btrptch  OTer  the  teas,  and  extend  to  every  part  of  the  hab- 
itable earth. 


POST   EOADS. 

7.  It  is  the  bnsineaa  of  Congresa  to  say  what  roads  sball 
lis  j>o&t  roads,  aud  post  routes,  and  wliclher  the  mails 
aliall  be  carried  by  land  or  by  water.  In  the  exercise  of 
tills  [lower  it  has  dcclai-cd  tiial  all  railroads  sball  be  post 
roads.  Post  routes,  are  also  estaldisLed  between  tliis 
cowulry  and  foreign  countrii.-s,  by  sliips.  The  Postmaster 
General  is  empowered  to  contract  with  the  ownnrs  of  sliipa 
going  to  foreign  eountrit-p,  to  carry  the  mails  to  and  from 
the  places  of  their  departure  and  destination.  Thus  tho 
ocean  is  made  into  nuuierotia  mail  routes. 

r.ATEs  OF  rosTACi;. 

8,  Cheap  postage  is  of  recent  date.  England  first  tried 
the  experiment,  by  maliing  one  penny  the  imiform  rate  of 
pOBtage  ou  single  letters,  to  all  parts  of  that  kiiiydcm. 
This  was  very  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  worked  so 
well,  that  the  United  States  followed  lior  example.  Hero 
it  has  proved  equally  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  a  per. 
feet  sneccss, 

Iq  establishing  the  present  rates  of  postage,  two  objects 
Trere  auncd  at ;  first,  to  diminish  the  cost  of  sending  let, 
lOT,  and  second,  to  make  tlic  rates  uniform  to  all  jiarts  of 
the  coontry  irrespective  of  distance.  Formerly  the  ratea 
»ere  much  higher,  and  were  made  to  depend  on  two  cir- 
cumstances, _first,  the  di.stance  over  wliich  the  letter  was  to 
t»  sent,  and  this  varied  from  eix  to  twenty-five  cents : 
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second,  the  number  of  pieces  on  which  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten, counting  every  piece  of  paper  as  a  letter. 

But  by  recent  laws,  this  has  all  been  changed ;  any  dis- 
tance within  the  United  States,  makes  no  difference  in  the 
rate  or  charge  for  carrying ;  and  instead  of  counting  the 
pieces  of  paper  used,  weight  is  made  the  basis  of  charge. 
Half  an  ounce  is  reckoned  a  single  letter,  and  every  half 
ounce  more,  or  a  fraction  of  it,  is  counted  as  anothei^ 
Three  cents  is  the  rate  of  a  single  letter,  and  an  addition 
of  three  cents  more  for  every  additional  half  ounce  or  frac- 
tion of  it.  The  uniformity  consists  in  disregarding  dis- 
tance in  the  computation  of  the  rate  charged  for  transpor. 
tation.  The  charges  for  carrying  newspapei-s,  and  other 
printed  matter,  were  also  greatly  reduced  from  former 
rates.  Formerly,  under  the  old  system,  postage  might  be 
prepaid,  or  paid  upon  delivery  of  the  letter,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment lost  the  postage  on  all  letters  never  called  for. 
But  under  the  present  system,  all  mailable  matter,  except 
newspapers  and  regular  periodical  publications  sent  to  sub- 
scribers, must  be  prepaid  by  postage  stamps. 

FRANKING  PniVILEGK. 

9.  This  means  the  right  to  send  letters,  documents,  &c., 
through  the  post  oiSce,  free,  or  without  paying  postage 
therefor.  This  privilege  was  so  abused  that  the  law  was 
changed,  and  restricted  to  a  certain  class  of  officers  of  the 
Guvernment,  when  sending  or  receiving  official  communi- 
cations, those  which  related  to  the  business  of  their  re- 
spective offices,  and  to  the  President,  Vice-President, 
members  of  Congress,  and  chiefs  of  the  several  executive 
departments.     Petitions  to  Congress  may  also  be  franked. 
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DBAD  LBITBRS. 


10.  Dead  Letters  are  those  wliich  are  never  called  for 
ftt  the  respcclire  offices  where  sent.  The  law  directs  that 
they  shall  be  advertised  three  weeks  in  some  newspaper 
in,  or  near  the  post  office  where  the  letter  is ;  and  if  not 
called  for  in  thrco  months  Ihcreafter,  they  must  bo  Bent  to 
the  General  Post  Office  at  Washmgton,  as  Dead  Lettrrs. 
There  they  are  opened,  and  if  they  contain  money  or  val" 
cable  papers  they  are  retnrncd  to  tlie  writers,  and  the 
money  and  papers  are  kept  at  the  Genera!  Post  Office, 
— whore  an  aeeonnt  of  them  is  kept, — and  will  be  returned 
to  the  owners  whenever  they  call  for  them. 

As  in  the  other  departments,  we  append  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter,  a  list  of  all  the  heads  of  this  department, 
from  the  first  down  to  the  present  time. 

Without  wearying  the  reader  with  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  condition  of  tlie  department  for  every  year  since  its 
eEtablishmcnt,  wc  give  the  number  of  offices,  and  iho 
nambcr  of  miles  of  post  roads  as  they  were  every  tenth 
jear.  This  will  bo  fouml  sufficient  to  show  the  wonderful 
Increase  of  bnsiness  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service 
ibee  1790,  the  first  year  after  the  Government  was  put 
into  operation. 

In  1T90  thero  were  but  75  pof I  ofllces,  nmi  1  filj  m.  of  prst  ronds. 

ISOO  "  003  ■'  2n,oi7 

1810  "  2.3t/ll  «  30,100 

1820  •  4,500  "  72,4?2  " 

1830  "  8,450  "  115,170  « 

1840  "  13,4G^  •■  155,739  " 

Xm  •'  18,417  "  178,072  " 

13C0  "  28,493  ■'  2-10,594  " 
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POSTMASTEBS  GENERAL. 

Samuel  Osgood,  Mass.,  Sept  26, 1789. 
Timothy  PickeriDgy  Mass.,  Aug.  12, 1791. 
Joseph  Habersham,  Ga.,  Feb.  25, 1795. 
Gideon  Granger,  Ct,  Not.  28, 1801. 
Reuben  J.  Mei^,  0.,  March  17,  1814. 
John  McLean,  0.,  June  25, 1823. 
William  J.  Barry,  Ky.,  March  9, 1829. 
Amos  Kendall,  Ky.,  March  1, 1835. 
John  M.  Niles,  Ct.,  May  18, 1840. 
Francis  Granger,  N.  T.,  March  C,  1841. 
Charles  A.  Wickliff,  Ky.,  Sept.  13, 1841. 
Cave  Johnson,  Tenn.,  March  5, 1845. 
Jacob  OoUamer,  Yt.,  March  7,  1849. 
Nathan  K.  Hall,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  1850. 
S.  D.  Hubbard,  Ct.,  Aug  31, 1852. 
James  Campbell,  Pa.,  March  5, 1853. 
Aaron  Y.  Brown,  Tenn.,  March  6, 1857. 
Joseph  Holt,  Ky.,  March  14, 1859. 
Horado  King,  Jan.  1, 1861. 
Montgomery  Blair,  Md.,  March  7, 1861. 
William  Dennisnn,  0.,  0<%t.  1, 1864. 
Alexander  W.  Randall,  Wis.,  July  15, 186^ 
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CHAPTER  Xn, 
Attorney   Oeneral. 

Tas  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  is  one  of 
the  high  offigers  of  the  Government,  and  is  a  very  re- 
sponsible one.  Tbe  law  by  whicb  iLc  offict:  of  Attoraey- 
General'Tvas  created  we  find  m  an  Act  passed  as  far  buck 
fta  1789,  at  the  first  session  ever  held  by  Congress ;  in 
vhich  his  duties  are  thus  defined  :  "  Wlioso  duty  it  shall 
be  to  prosecnto  and  conduct  all  suits  in  the  Supremo 
Court,  in  which  the  United  States  shall  be  concerned ;  and 
to  give  his  advice  and  opinion  upon  questions  of  law  when 
required  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  or  when 
requested  by  llio  beads  of  departments,  touching  any 
matters  tlial  may  concern  their  departments." 

By  an  Act  parsed  in  IBCl,  ho  is  thargcd  with  the  gen- 
eral euperiutcndcnco  of  ail  the  Attorneys  and  Warshnls 
Id  all  the  Judicial  Districts  in  llio  United  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, as  to  the  maimer  of  discharging  their  duties. 

lie  is  apjKiintcd  by  the  President  and  Senate,  and  holds 
his  office  at  the  ]i]easnra  of  the  President. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  now  receives  .1  sal- 
ary of  eight  thousand  dollars  per  year.  He  has  an  as- 
sistant, and  clerks  to  aid  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

His  offiec  is  in  "Washington. 

This,  with  the  preceding  six  chapters,  contams  a  brief 
aiCGOUDt  of  what  are  properly  called  Executive  dvpart- 
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ments  of  the  Government ;  Sub-departments  are  properly 
termed    BureauR,  while  the  three  great  divisions  into  pi 

which  the  Constitution  divides  the  Governmental  powers,  ^^ 

viz.,  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial,  should  bo 
denominated  branches. 

ATTOBMEYS-GENEBAL. 

Edmund  Randolph,  Va.,  Sept.  26, 1789. 
William  Bradford,  Pa.,  June  27, 1794. 
Charles  Lee,  Va.,  Dec.  10, 1795. 
T.  Parsons,  Mass.,  Feb.  20,  1800. 
Levi  Lincoln,  Mass.,  March  5,  180L 
Robert  Smith,  Md.,  March  2, 1805. 
John  Breckenridge,  Ky.,  Dec.  1806. 
Csesar  A.  Rodney,  Del.,  Jan.  20, 1807. 
William  Pinckney,  Md.,  Dec.  11, 181L 
Richard  Rush,  Pa.,  Feb.  10,  1814 
William  Wut,  Md.,  Dec.  16, 1817. 
John  McPherson  Berrian,  Ga.,  Mar.  9,  1829. 
Koger  B.  Taney,  Md.,  July  20,  1831. 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16,  1833. 
Felix  Grundy,  Tenn.,  July  7, 1838. 
Henry  D.  Griffin,  Pa.,  Jan.,  11, 1840. 
John  J.  Crittenden,  Ky.,  Mar.  5,  1841. 
Hugh  S.  Legare,C.  S.,  Sept.,  13, 1841. 
John  Nelson,  Md.,  July  1,  1843. 
John  Y.  Mason,  Va.,  Mar.  5,  1845. 
Nathan  Clifford,  Me.,  Oct.  16, 1846. 
Isaac  Toucey,  Ct.,  Jan.  21, 1848. 
Eeverdy  Johnson,  Md.,  Mar.  7, 1849. 
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John  J.  Crittenden,  Ky.,  July  20, 1860. 
Caleb  Cnahing,  Maas.,  Mar.  5, 1853. 
Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Pa  ,  M:ir.  G,  1857. 
Edwin  M.  .Stanton,  Ta.,  T)cc.  11,  1360. 
Edward  Bates,  Mo.,  Mar.  5,  1861. 
James  Speed,  Ky.,  Dec.  1864. 
Henry  Sianberry,  O.j  July,  186*t 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

The  Cabinet. 

1.  Thb  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  State* 
War,  Navy,  Treasury,  and  Interior,  together  with  the 
Postmaster-General  and  the  Attorney-General  Seven  in 
alL  They  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  tlie 
President's  advisers.  All  of  them  are  nominated  to  their 
respective  offices,  as  Secretaries,  &a,  by  him ;  but  cannot 
act,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  this  respect, 
they  arc  like  all  other  officers  appointed  by  the  President 
and  Senate,  although  in  common  parlance  it  is  often 
said  the  President  chooses  his  own  Cabinet.  This  might 
seem  to  mean  that  he,  and  he  alone  chooses  them,  without 
advice,  or  consultation  with  any  body. 

2.  The  Senate,  rarely,  if  ever,  refuses  consent  to  the 
nominations  of  the  President,  for  these  appomtments;  for 
it  is  conceded  that  without  some  extraordinary  objection, 
such  as  notorious  bad  character,  or  unfitness  for  the  posi« 
tion,  the  President  should  have  the  selection  of  his  own 

advisers. 

3.  When  they  meet  with  the  President,  to  consult 

with  him,  on  the  affairs  and  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  is  called  ^'  a  Cabinet  meeting."  Our  foreign  af- 
fairs and  relations  with  other  governments  form  the  sub* 
jects  of  much  of  their  deliberations;  in  England,  and  in 
most  of  the  countries  in  Europe,  the  men  who  fill  these 
positions  in  these  governments,  are  called  ministers.  In 
England  they  also  hold  seats  in  Parliament,  and  debate 
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tod  TOt«  lilce  other  members ;  bnt  in  the  United  States 
Government,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  neither  have 
Beats  in  Congress,  nor  lake  any  part  in  its  proceedingB. 
As  Secretaries,  and  heads  of  tlieir  respective  iie])anmenta, 
they  annually  report  to  Congress,  nhat  has  l>ecn  done  in 
and  what  ia  lie  state  and  condition  of  their  departments. 
They  also  suggest,  or  recommend  to  Congress,  such  Icgia- 
lalioD,  as  in  their  judgment  is  required  for  that  branch  oi 
the  government  under  their  supervision. 

4.  It  13  therefore  easily  understood,  that  the  Cabinet  is 
not  a  body  of  officials  chosen  aa  the  adviseis  of  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  that  that  is  their  only  duty.  Not  so ;  their 
membership  in  tlie  Cabinet  only  grows  out  of  the  oBices 
or  places  they  hold  in  the  government.  The  moment  any 
one  ceases  to  hold  that  office,  that  moment  he  ceases  to  be 
a  member  of  tlie  Cabinet. 

5,  To  the  foregoing,  we  will  add  a  Httlo  of  the  history 
of  the  Cabinet :  under  Washington's  Administration  it 
consisted  of  but  three  members,  viz:  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War,  There  was  no  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  his 
Adnunistration,  The  department  of  the  Navy  was  not 
estabUsbed  until  1798,  when  John  Adams  was  President ; 
under  his  Administration  it  consisted  of  four  membcvs,  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  added,  and  bo  it  continued 
down  to  Jaclison's  Administration  {1829—1837,)  when  the 
Poslmaeter-Gcncral  was  made  a  member  ;  bo  that  it  con- 
sisted of  five  members.  It  stood  at  thai  nnmber  until 
John  Tyler  became  the  acting  President,  from  the  death 
of  President  Harrison,  1841—1845,  when  the  Attorney- 
General  was  made  a  member ;  and  in  1840,  on  the  third  of 
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March,  tlie  last  day  of  Mr.  Polk's  administratioDy  the  de-* 
partment  of  the  Interior  was  established,  and  the  office  of 
^'  Secretary  of  the  Interior"  was  created,  and  he  also  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Under  President  Taylor's 
administration,  which  commenced  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
1849,  and  since,  the  number  of  Cabinet  officers  has  been 
seven.  Whether  it  has  reached  its  maximum,  or  not,  de* 
pends  on  what  Congress  may  do  hereafter  in  creating 
other  great  departments  of  Government.  If  they  do  so, 
their  heads,  or  Secretaries,  will  probably  be  added  to  the 
Cabinet. 

6.  As  a  piece  of  historical  information,  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  ready  reference,  we  here  insert  the  names  of 
those  who  have  been  members  of  the  Cabinet,  under  all 
the  adminstrations,  from  Washington's  (the  first),  down  to 
the  present  year  (1867):  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
who  was  the  Vice-President,  with  each  President ;  we  in- 
sert his  name  also,  although  he  is  never  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  several  persons  oo- 
cupied  the  same  positions  under  the  same  administra- 
tions ;  and  that  upon  every  change  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, the  Cabinet  was  changed. 

PnwT  ADMnnsxaATioN,  peom  1789  to  1797,-8  teaks. 

George  Washington,  Va.,  President. 
John  Adams,  Mass.,  Yice-PreaidenU 

OABINBT. 

Seeretcmes  of  8uae» 
Thomas  Jeffferson,  Va. 
Bdmund  Randolph,  Va. 


I 
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Tlmotby  Pickermg,  MaeB. 

Secretaries  of  thf  l\easurjf, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Oliver  Wolcolt,  Conn. 

Secretaries  of  War. 
Timothy  PiL'kering,  MasB. 
Jamee  McUenry,  MJ. 
Henry  Knox,  MasiS. 

ASHINISTBATION,   1797  TO    1801, i  TEiBS. 

John  Adams,  Mass.,  President. 

Vice-J^es  ident. 
I^oiiias  Jefierson,  Ya. 


Secretaries  of  State. 
Timothy  Pickering,  Mass. 
John  Marshall,  Vo. 

Secretaries  of  (he  Treasury, 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Ct. 
Samuel  Bextcr,  Ma?e. 

Secretaries  of  War. 
James  McHenry,  Md. 
Samnel  Dexter,  Mass. 
Boger  Griairold. 

&KTrfarift!  of  the  ^avy. 
Geot^e  Cabot,  Maes. 
Benjamin  Stoddcrt,  Mi 
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THIED  ADUINZSTEATION,  1801  TO  1809, — 8  T2AB8. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Ya.,  iVencfen^ 

Vice-JP^esidenCs. 

Aaron  Burr,  N.  T. 
Gkorge  Clinton,  N.  T. 

CABINET. 

Secretary  of  State* 

James  Madison,  Ya. 

Secretaries  of  the  TVeasuiry^ 
Samuel  Dexter,  Mass. 
Albert  Gallatin,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  War. 
Henry  Dearborn,  Mass. 

Secretaries  of  Navy 
'    'Benjamin  Stoddert,  Md., 
Robert  Smith,  Md. 

FOURTH  ADMINISTRATION,  1809  TO  1817, — 8  TBA&8. 

James  Madison,  Ya.  President, 

Vice  Presidents. 

George  Clinton,  N.  T. 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Mass. 

CABINST. 

Secretaries  of  State. 
Robert  Smith,  Md. 
James  Monroe,  Ya. 

Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

Albert  Gallatin,  Pa. 

r 
N 
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6eoi^  W.  Campbell,  Tenn.  . 
Alexaodcr  J.  Dallas,  Pa. 

Secretaria  of  War. 
William  Euatis,  JIass. 
John  Armstrong,  N.  Y. 
James  Slonroc,  Va, 
William  D.  Crawford,  Ga. 

Secretaries  nf  Navy. 
Paul  Ilamilloii,  S.  C. 
William  Jones,  Pa. 
B.  W.  CroivningsbielJ,  Maes, 

nrm  ABBnwieTajiTioN,  1817  to  1825, — 8  TSisa. 
James  Monroe,  Va.  President. 

Vice  President. 
Daniel  D,  Tompkins,  N.  T. 

CAtllNKT. 

Secretary  of  State. 
John  Q-  Adams,  Mass. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
W^iUiamlL  Crawford,  Ga, 
Secretariei  of  War. 
Isaac  Slielby,  Ky. 
John  C.  Calhonn,  S.  C. 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 
B.  W.  Crowningshicld,  Mass. 
Smilli  Thompson,  N.  Y. 
Sani'l  L.  Southard.  N.  J. 
C 
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SIXTH  ADMXRI8TKAT10N9 1625  TO  1829,-4  teaia 
John  Q.  Adams,  Mass.,  FrtiidenL 

Vice  President. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  S«  C. 

GABINXT. 

Secretary  of  Static 
Henry  Clay,  Ky. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Richard  Bush,  Fa. 

Secretaries  of  War. 

James  Barbour,  Ya. 
Peter  B.  Porter,  N.  Y. 

Secretary  ofNiwy. 
Samuel  L.  Southard,  N.  J. 

aiVaWTH  ADMimSTBATION,  1829  TO  1887,- 

Andrew  Jackson,  Tenn^ 
Vice  Presidents. 

John  Calhoun,  S.  C. 
Blartin  Van  Buren,  N.  f* 

CABINET. 

SecrOariesqf  SMs. 

Hartm  Vati  Buren,  N.  Y. 

Bdward  Livingston,  La. 

liOnis  McLa&e,  Del. 

John  Forsyth,  Geo.  k 


Stentariet  of  tA$  TfaoMry. 

Samuel  D.  Ingham,  Pa. 
Louis  McLane,  Dc-!. 
■William  J.  l>«anc,  Pa, 
Roger  B,  Tanoy,  Md. 
Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H. 

Stcretarics  of  War, 
John  H,  Eaton,  Tenn. 
Levis  Caas,  Midi. 
Benjamin  F.  ButltT,  N.  T. 

Secretaries  of  the  i\afy, 
John  Branch,  K.  C. 
Levi  Woodbury,  N.  R 
MahloD  DiclcerBon,  N.  J. 
Pottmatters-  General^  and  for  Uic  first  time  considered 
members  of  the  Cabinet. 
John  McLean,  O. 
William  F.  Barry,  Ky. 
Amos  Kendall,  Ky. 

CIGHtn  iCMIKIBTBATION,  1837  TO  1811,-4  TEAK8. 

Martin  Tan  Buren,  N.  T.,  President. 

Vice  Presidait. 
Biehard  JL  Johnson,  Ky. 

SecTdary  of  Stale. 
John  Forayth,  Geo. 
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Stcrelary  of  the  JVeaturjf. 
Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H. 

Secretary  of  War. 
Joe)  R.  Poinsett,  S.  C. 

Secretariet  of  the  Navy. 
Uablon  Dickerson,  N.  J. 
James  K.  Paulding,  N.  Y. 

Ihstmastera-  General 
Amos  Kendall,  Ey. 
John  U.  Niles,  Ct. 
snrra  ADiamsTBATioif,  uabch  4,  1841,  to  ateo.  4, 
1841. 
William  Henry  Harrifion,  O.,  PntitbnL 

Vice  JVent&nt 
John  Tyler,  Va. 

Secretary  tf  State. 
Daniel  Webster,  Mass. 

Secretary  of  the  Treatury. 
.  Thomas  Ewing,  O. 

Secretary  of  War. 
John  Bell,  Tenn. 

Secretary  of  Navy. 
George  E.  Badger,  N.  C. 

Poatmaater.  General 
Gideon  Granger,  N.  T. 
TEfra  ADMlHIBTBATrON,    APBIL   6,   1841,  TO  KABOB  ^ 

1845. 
John  Tyler,  Va.,  (acting)  President,  by  death  (tf 
Harrifxm. 
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CABINET. 

Secretariet  of  State. 
Daniel  Wol>ster,  Mass. 
Abel  P.  Usher,  Va. 
John  G.  CalhoiiD.  S.  C. 

Secretaries  of  the  Treasitry, 
Thomas  Ewicg,  O. 
Walter  Forward.  Pa. 
John  C.  Spencer,  N.  Y, 
George  M.  Bibb,  Ky, 
*  Secretaries  of  War. 

John  Bell,  Tenn. 
John  C.  Spencer,  N.  T. 
Junes  M.  Porter,  Pa. 
William  Wilkins,  Pa. 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 
George  E.  li.idger,  N.  O. 
Abel  P.  Upshcr,  Ta. 
David  HeDEhaw,  Mass. 
6.  W.  GUmer,  Va. 
John  Y.  Mason,  Va. 

Attorneys-  General, 
Hugh  S.  Legaro,  S.  C. 
John  Xelson,  Md. 

Postmasters-  General, 
Francis  G.  Grangei-,  N.  Y. 
Charles  A.  WicklifFe,  Ky. 

nXVZSm  ADHIMSTBATION,  HAacll  i,  1845,    TO    habch    4, 

1849,-4  yEAKs, 
Jamea  K.  Polk,  Tenn.,  Prcsukii.'. 
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George  M.  Dallas,  Pa. 

CABINET. 

Secretary  of  State 
James  Buchanan,  Pa. 

Secretary  of  the  Th'easury. 
Robert  J.Walker,  Miss. 

Secretary  of  War. 
WUUam  L.  Marcy,  K  T. 

Secretaries  of  Navy. 
George  Bancroft,  Mass. 
John  Y.  Mason,  Va. 

Postmaster- General, 
Gave  Johnson,  Tenn. 

Attorneys-  General, 
John  Y.  Mason,  Va. 
Nathan  ClifTord,  Me. 
Isaac  Toucey,  Ct. 

TWELFTH  APMINISTRATIOI^,  MARCH  4,  1849,  TO  JULY  10, 
1850, — 1    TEAR  AND  4  HONIBB. 

Zachary  Taylor,  La.,  President. 

Vice  President, 
Millard  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

CABINET. 

Secretary  of  State. 
John  M.  Clayton,  Del. 

Secretary  of  War. 
George  W.  Crawfbrd,  Geo. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury » 
William  M.  Meredith,  Pa. 
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Secretary  of  iU  Naoy. 
William  B.  Preflton,  Va. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
ITiomas  Ewing,  Ohio. 

Postmaster-  Gen  eral. 
Jacob  CoUamer.  Vt, 

A  ttomey-Oeneral. 
Bevetdy  Johiisan,  Md. 

THIBTKEHTH     ADMINlSTBiTION,    JULT  10,  1850,   TO    MAEOH 
4,    1S53, — 3    YEAJI8  AND  S  MONTHS. 

UiUard  Fillmore  (Acting)  Pi-esident,   by  death  of  Tay- 
lor— no  Vice  President. 


Daniel  "Webster,  Mass.,  Secretary  of  State. 
Tttooas  Corwiii,  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Charles  M.  Conrad,  La.  "        War. 

Wm.  A.  Graham,  N.  C,  "         tlie  Nary. 

Aiex.  H.  II.  Stuart,  Va.,  "         the  Interior. 

Nathan  K.  Hall,  N.  T.,  Postmnster-General. 
John  J.  Crittenden,  Ky.,  Attorney-General. 

rO0ETKEHTa    ADMISISTRATIOS,   MARCH    4,    1853,   TO 

MARCH  4,  1857 — 4teaes, 

Franklin  Pierce,  N.  IT.,  President. 
Wm.  R.  King,  of  A!a.,  who  was  elected  Vice-Preai- 
d«nt  with  Mr.  Pierce,  bnt  died  hefore  he  took  bi»  seet  j 
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and  there  was  no  Vice-President  during  Piercers  ad-> 
miniBtration« 

CABINET. 

William  L.  Marcy,  N.  T.,  Secretary  of  State. 
James  Guthrie.  Ky.,  *'         the  Treasury. 

Jefferson  Davis,  Miss.,  "  of  War. 

J.  0.  Dobbm,  N.  C.  "  the  Navy. 

Bobert  McClelland,  Mich.,      "  the  Interior. 

James  Campbell,  Pa.,  Postmaster-General. 
Caleb  Cnehing,  Mass.,  Attorney-General. 

FinEENTH   ADMINISTRATION,  MARCH  4,  1857,  TO 

MARCH  4,   1861. 

James  Buchanan,  Pa.,  President 
John  0.  Breckinridge,  Vice-President 

CABIZnET. 

Lewis  Oass,  Mich.,  and  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Pa.,  See- 
retaries  of  State. 

Howell  Cobb,  Ga.,  Philip  F.  Thomas,  and  John  A. 
Dix,  N.  T.,  Secretaries  of  die  Treasury. 

John  6.  Floyd,  Ya.,  and  Joseph  Holt,  Ky.,  Secreta- 
ries of  War. 

Isaac  Toucey,  Ct,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Jacob  Thompson,  Miss.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Aaron  V.  Brown,  Tenn.,  Joseph  Holt,  Ky.,  and  Ho- 
ratio King,  Postmasters-General. 

Jeremiali  S.  Black,  Pa.,  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Pa., 
Attomeya-GteneraL 


I 

i 
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nXTSBSTB  ADlUNtSTSATIOlT,  HASCU  4,  1861,  TO  APSU.  13, 
1865 4  YEABS,  1  MkNTH,  'IND  S  DATS. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  111.,  President- 
Hannibal  Ilnmliu,  Me.,  Vico-Prefii(l(;nt,    first   term, 
and  Andrew  Jolinsou,  Tenii.,   Vice-i'reEideut,   Becond 


"William  H.  Seward,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  State. 

Salmon  P.  Cliasc,  Oliio,  Wm.  P.  Feseenden,  Me., 
Hnch  McCiilIoch,  lud..  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

Simon  Caiaeroii,  Pa.,  Edwin  M.Stanton,  Pa., Seero- 
taries  of  War. 

Gideon  Welies,  Conn,,  Secretary  of  the  Xavy, 

Jobo  P.  Upsher,  Ind.,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Montgomery  Elair,  Md.,  \\  illiam  Dennison,  O., 
Poetmastera-Genera!. 

Edward  Bates,  Mo.,  James  Speed,  Ky.,  Attorney&- 
General. 

BEXTacrEKKTH    ADMIST6TRATT0N,  ATBIL  12,  1S65  TO  MARCH 

4,  1869 — IF  THE    rBE8IDENT  DOES  NOT  DIE,  D0E8  NOT 

KEEICy,    OK   IB   NOT   IMPEACHED. 

Andrew  Johnson,  Acting  President, 
No  Vice-President. 


William  IT.  Seward,  N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  State. 
Ilngli  McCnllocli,  Ind.,  SL-crctary  of  tlie  Treasury. 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Pa..  Secretary  of  War. 
Gide«Q  WelleB,  Conn.,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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Jamee  Harlan,  Iowa,  OrvDle  H.  Browning,  IlL,  Secre^ 
tones  of  the  Interior. 

Jamea  Speed,  K7.,  Henry  Stanbery,  Ohio,  Attomeyi- 
GeneraL 

WiUiun  Benniuon,  Ohio,  Alexander  W.  Bandall,  HI^ 
PostmaBterB-Oeneial. 


UHirED  STATES  GOUBTS. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 
Vnited  States  Courts, 


' .  Undbh  tliia  caption,  wc  need  make  but  a  few  general 
remarks ;  for  under  the  appropriate  titles  of  the  difl'crent 
kinds  of  Courts  we  have  treated  of  each,  with  condidurable 
detuL  The  legal  tribunals  created  by  acts  of  CoiU'ress, 
«id  consequently  called  United  States  Courts,  are  known 
by  the  uaraea  of  the  United  States  Supremo  Court,  tha 
Circuit  Courts,  the  District  Courts,  and  the  Court  of 
Claims.  To  these,  must  be  added  the  local  courts  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Territorial  courts.  The 
former  are  permanent  institutions;  as  much  so  aa  the 
Circuit  or  District  Courts.  But  the  latter  are  temporary  ; 
de&igned  to  last  only  during  the  time  the  Territorial 
Government  lasts;  for  when  tlie  Territory  is  admitted  as 
a  State,  its  former  Government  ceases  to  exist ;  and  as 
the  Courts  arc  a  part  of  the  Government,  they  also  pass 
away,  and  State  Courts  are  created  in  their  places. 

2.  Thes«  brief  remarks  are  merely  introductory  to  the 
fcur  following  chapters,  in  which  the  reader  will  find 
a  fuller  account  of  the  United  States  Courts  ;  and  we  hopo 
%  belter  understanding  of  that  branch  of  the  Government 
denominated  the  Judiciary. 
Oi 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Supreme  Court. 

1«  Ws  have  before  stated  that  the  Goyemmcnt  of  the 
United  States  was  divided  into  three  branches  or  great 
departments; — ^the  Legislature,  the  Executive  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. The  two  former  we  have  already  described. 
We  come  now  to  the  third,  which  although  the  last,  is  by 
no  means  the  least  part  of  the  great  machine  by  which  the 
people  are  governed,  and  their  rights  protected;  when 
our  Government  is  spoken  of,  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  an 
arch,  the  Judicial  Department  is  very  appropriately  styled, 
*'  the  key  stone  of  the  Arch;''  for  as  the  Arch  would  fall 
without  the  key  stone,  so  would  our  form  of  Govemmeixt 
fall  without  the  Judicial  branch;  for  in  all  cases  of  dispute 
or  disagreement  as  to  what  the  Constitution  means,  or  how 
the  laws  should  be  construed  and  interpreted,  we  look 
to  the  Judicial  decisions  for  the  settlement  of  all  such  ques- 
tions. 

2.  And  especially  do  we  look  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  for  it  is  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  nation.  Its  decisions  are  final,  for  there 
is  no  superior  tribunal  to  which  questions  or  causes 
can  be  taken;  and  when  it  has,  in  due  form,  declared  how 
the  Constitution  must  be  understood,  or  how  the  laws 
should  be  interpreted  and  applied,  this  decision  settles 
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the  matter  and  becomes  the  lav  of  tha  hmd,  as  to  the  ques. 

tions  involved  in  I  lie  decision. 

S.  This  Court  at  the  present  time  has  one  Chief  Justice 
and  tune  associate  Justices ;  all  appointed  by  tlie  President, 
by  and  -witb  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Tlicy 
are  appointed  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior;  they  may 
however  be  impeached  for  bribery,  or  olLer  high  crimes, 
and  then  removed  from  office.  They  may  also  resign  ;  for 
there  U  no  power  which  can  compel  any  man  to  bold  ofiice  ; 
bot  if  they  conduct  themselves  properly,  and  choose  to  re- 
tain their  offices,  there  is  no  power  by  which  they  can 
be  removed,  except  the  power  of  death.  The  Con- 
BUtation  itself  makes  liiia  provision,  in  order  that  tbo 
Judges  may  be  removed,  aa  far  as  possible  from  the  iufln- 
eocc  of  party  politics.  They  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  Guceess  or  defeat  of  any  political  party.  It  is  there- 
fore expected  that  their  decisions  will  not  be  biased  by 
party  or  political  considerations;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  cay  that  the  provision  for  kecjiing  the  judges  of  the 
ITnited  States  Courts  in  office  for  life,  mods  with  almost 
nnircrsal  approbation ;  and  has  cansed  many  to  hoiie  that 
the  Stales  would  alter  their  constitutions  and  adopt  the  same 
plan;  believing  it  to  be  the  surest  way  of  preserving  a 
pure  and  independent  Judiciary,  on  which  depend  the 
r^hts  and  liberties  of  every  citizen  of  the  commonwealth. 

4.  "ITiis  Court  holds  but  one  term  in  a  year,  which  com- 
mences on  the  first  Monday  of  December,  and  sits  until  it 
has  disposed  of  the  business  before  it ;  its  pessions  ore  al- 
ways held  at  Washington,  the  cnpilol  of  the  Nation  ;  ihcrc 
it  has  access  to  the    Congressionnl    and    Law    Libraries, 
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and  to  all  the  departments  and  records  of  the  Government, 
when  necessary. 

There  is  a  class  of  causes  which  may  be  commenced  in 
this  Court.  In  these  cases  it  has  original  jurisdiction. 
They  are  such  as  affect  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters, and  consuls  }  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
party.  In  other  cases  it  has  only  appellate  jurisdiction. 
The  greater  part  of  its  business  is  to  hear  and  determine 
appeals  from  inferior  courts,  mainly  from  the  United 
States  -Circuit  courts ;  and  in  some  instances  from  the 
highest  State  courts. 

5.  It  has  not  only  original,  but  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  causes  where  a  State  is  a  party,  and  when  proceedings 
or  suits  against  ambassadors,  or  other  public  ministers  or 
their  servants  are  instituted.  Its  power  to  try  appeals 
from  lower  courts  is  called  its  appellate  jurisdiction,  and 
gives  it  the  position  of  the  highest  Court  in  the  nation. 

It  has  power  also  to  restrain,  or  to  prohibit  proceedings 
in  the  United  States  District  courts,  when  acting  as 
courts  of  Admiralty ;  or  in  cases  of  maritime  jurisdiction. 
The  Judges  of  this  Court  hold  the  Circuit  courts,  and 
allot  themselves  among  the  judicial  Circuits.  The  Chief 
Justice  receives  $6,500  per  year  salary,  and  the  associate 
justices  16,000. 

The  practice  and  rules  of  procedure  in  this  Court,  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  and 
King's  Bench  in  England.  Issues  of  feet  are  tried  by 
jury,  the  same  as  in  other  Courts,  against  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

OIPFICEBS  OF  THB  COUBT. 

6.  The     officers    of   this    tribunal    are    the     Judges, 
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the  Attorney-General,  a  clerk,  a  crier,  and  a  reporter.  The 
throe  last  named  aro  ap]ioiuleil  by  the  Court.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  attend  this 
Court,  and  to  serve  process  issuing  from  it. 

An  Attorney  or  Counsellor-at-law,  to  be  admitted  to 
practice  in  this  Conrt,  must  have  beeu  such  in  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  State  where  he  lives. 

7.  The  following  are  the  names  of  all  the  chief  justices 
^  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  from  its  es- 
tAblisbment  to  the  present  time ;  ynlh  the  dates  of  their 
appointments  and  the  States  from  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 

John  Jay,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26,  1789, 
John  Rutledge,  S.  C,  July  1,  1795. 
IrVilliam  Cushing,  Mass.,  Jan.  27,  1796 
Oliver  Ellswortb,  Ct.,  March  4, 1796. 
John  Jay,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19,  1800. 
John  Marshall,  Va.,  Jan.  27, 1801. 
Roger  B.  Tnney,  MJ.,  Dec.  28,  1835. 
Sfthnoii  P.  Chase,  O. 

8.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  associate  jusliceB, 
with  the  dates  of  their  appointments  and  the  States  from 
which  tbey  were  appointed. 

John  Rutledge,  S.  C,  1789. 
William  Cushmg,  Mass.,  1789. 
Robert  H.  Harrison,  Md.,  1789 
JamcB  Wilson,  Pa.,  1789. 
John  Blair,  Va..  1789. 
James  Iredell,  N.  C,  1790. 
Thomas  Johnson,  Md,,  1791, 
William  Patterson,  N.  Y,,  1793 
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Samuel  Chase,  Md.,  1796. 
Bushrod  Washington,  Va.,  1^98. 
WilUam  Johnson,  S.  C,  1804. 
Brockholst  Livingston,  N.  Y.,  1807. 
Thomas  Todd,  Va.,  1807. 
Levi  Lincoln,^  Mass.,  1811. 
John  Q.  Adams,*  Mass.,  1811. 
Gabriel  Duvall,  Md ,  1811. 
Joseph  Story,  Mass.^  181 L 
Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y.,  1828. 
Bobert  Trimble,  Ey.,  1823. 
John  McLean,  O.,  1829. 
Henry  Baldwin,  Pa.,  1830. 
James  M.  Wayne,  Oa.,  1886. 
Philip  Barbour,  Va.,  1886. 
John  McEinley,  Ala.,  1837. 
John  Catron,  Tenn.,  1837. 
Peter  V.  Daniel,  Va.,  1841. 
Samuel  Nelson,  N.  Y.,  1845. 
Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H.,  1846. 
Bobert  C.  Grier,  Va.,  1846. 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Mass.,  1851. 
John  A.  Campbell,  Ala.,  1863. 
Nathan  Clifford,' Ma,  1858. 
Noah  Swayne,  O.,  1862. 
Samuel  Miller,  Iowa,  1862. 
Stephen  J.  Field,  CaL 

*  Declined  ths  appointment 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
Circuits  and  Cireuit  Ooorts. 

1.  Is  tlie  last  Cliapter  we  gave  an  account  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  "We  now  como  to  tlie  United 
States  Circuit  Courts,  tlie  next  in  dignity,  pcj-wcr,  and 
jm-isdiction.  Unlike  the  Supreme  Court,  wliich,  as 
Etat£d,  is  always  held  in  Wasliint^ton,  the  circuit  courts 
are  held  in  every  State,  at  soch  times  and  places  as 
Congress  hy  law  directs.  It  would  add  sonio  interest 
and  utility  to  our  work  if  tboy  were  inserted  hero,  so 
&9  to  filiow  when  and  wliere  these  courts  arc  held. 
Bot  wo  omit  tiiis,  because  they  are  bo  often  changed, 
that  wbat  ie  now  correct,  might  not  remain  so  after  an- 
other session  of  Congress  ;  these  changes  are  made  to  ac- 
comuiodato  tlie  people  in  the  State,  or  the  judges  of 
the  Court  As  now  arranged,  the  wliolo  of  the  States 
are  divided  into  nine  circuits,  each  circuit  comprising 
several  States;  some  more  and  some  less,  according  to 
the  size  and  population  of  tlie  States  comprised  in  a 
circuit.  Then  tlie  Court  is  held  in  each  State  in  the 
circuit.  Tliis  arrangement  is  made  in  order  to  bring 
tlicse  courts  within  convenient  reach  of  iil!  tiio  people 
ia  every  part  of  the  country. 

3  Tlie  circuit  courts  are  held  by  the  judges  of  the 
Ettpremo  Court,  who  allot  the  circuits  among  them- 
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fielveSy  and  then  travel  each  through  his  own  circuit, 
until  he  has  visited  and  held  a  session  in  every  State 
which  lies  within  it.  A  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  the  presiding  and  supreme  magistrate  in  every 
circuit  court,  but  the  judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  district  in  which  the  circuit  is  held,  sits  with  the 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  Associate  Justice. 

jUBiaoxonoN. 

3.  These  courts  hare  both  original  and  appellate  juris- 
diction. Causes  may  be  appealed  from  the  district  courts 
to  the  Circuit.  They  also  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  State  courts,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds 
the  sum  of  $500,  and  the  United  States  are  plaintiffs;  or 
where  an  alien  is  a  party,  or  where  the  suit  is  between  cit- 
izens of  different  States.  They  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  of  crimes  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
except  where  the  law  especially  confers  the  power  on  othet 
courts.  It  extends  to  all  cases  under  the  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

4.  There  is  also  a  certain  class  of  cases,  (too  tedious 
to  be  described  here  in  detail),  which  may  be  removed 
from  State  and  from  District  courts,  into  these  courts, 
and  be  tried  and  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
had  been  commenced  here. , 

The  officers  of  circuit  courts  are,  first,  the  Judges ;  sec- 
ond, the  District  Attorney  of  the  district  in  which  the 
Court  is  held ;  third,  the  Marshal,  of  the  District ;  and 
fourth,  a  clerk;  who  is  appointed  by  the  court. 

6.  It  mi\y  be  interesting,  and  perhaps  useful  to  know 
how  the  different  circuits  are  formed,  and  what  States  lie 
in  each.    They  have  been  from  time  to  time  increased  in 
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snmber,  ae  die  mimber  of  the  States  increased.  la  eoma 
cases,  Sutes  have  been  at  first  placed  in  ona  circuit,  and 
afterwards  detached  and  placed  in  another. 

G.  By  the  Acts  of  I8C2,  and  18C3,  tho  circuits  were  ilr. 
ranged  aa  follows: — 

First  Circuit, — Rhode  Island,  Slassachitsctts,  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  (by  Act  of  1820.) 

Second  Circuit, — Vermont,  Connecticut,  Uew  York, 
(Act  of  1837.) 

Third  Circuit, — New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

Fourth  Circuit,— Marj* land,  Virginia,  Delaware  and 
yorlh  Carolina. 

Fifth  Circuit, — South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mia- 
•is^ippi  and  Florida. 

Si^th  Circuit,— Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee. 

Seventh  Circuit, — Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Eighth  Circuit,— Michigan  and  Illinois. 

Ninth  Circuit, — Wisconsin,  Blissouri,  Kansas  and  Min- 
nesota. 

Tenth  Circnit, — California  and  Oregon. 

But  in  1866  this  arrangement  of  the  circuits  was  again 
changed;  and  this  was  done,  we  suppose,  to  make  tho 
circuits  approximate  nearer  to  tlic  number  of  tiie  Asso- 
ciate Justices,  as  reduced  from  nine  to  six,  by  the  eamo 
act :  or,  it  was  then  enacted,  that  hercaller  there  whould 
be  no  more  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  n]>- 
pointed,  until  ihcy  were  reduced  {by  death  or  resignation,) 
to  »ix. 

7.  The  circuits  of  ibis  last  Act  were  reduced  to  nine,  and 
■were  arranged  as  follows  : — First  and  Second  Circuits,  to 
remain  as  before. 
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The  Third  was  made  up  of  the  States  of  Peunsylvaiiia, 
New  Jersey  aud  Delaware. 

The  Fourth,  <tf  Maryland,  Virgmia,  West  Virgmia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

The  Fifth,  of  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 

Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  Sixth,  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

The  Seventh,  of  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Eighth,  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Arkansas. 

The  Ninth,  of  California,  Oregon  and  Nevada. 

We  have  inserted  both  of  these  circuit  arrangements, 
because  one  new  State  (Nebraska),  hoa  been  admitted  since 
the  Act  passed.  Others  will  soon  come  in,  and  very  prob- 
ably, the  old  number  of  circuits  and  judges  will  be 
stored. 


JUDICIAL  DISTRICTS. 


CHAPTER  XTII. 
fttdleial  Platricts,  and  District  Conrti-. 

1.  We  come  now  to  the  lowest  grade  of  United  Slates 
courts,  excepting  the  local  courts  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lambia,  and  the  Territorial  courts.  A  United  States  Dia- 
Irict  court  ia  held  by  a  District  Judge,  ia  every  district. 
Every  State  constitutes  at  least  one  district,  eeveral  of 
the  larger  States  arc  divided  into  two,  and  some  into  three. 
Tliere  arc  at  the  present  time  59  Judicial  Districts,  and 
consequently  the  same  number  of  District  Judges,  District 
Attorneys,  District  Clerks  and  Warahals,  The  Judges, 
Attorneys  and  Marshals  are  all  appointed  by  the  President 
And  Senate;  the  clerks  by  the  respective  couiis. 

TERMS. 

2.  By  the  law  of  1789,  every  District  Judge  was  rc- 
qoired  to  hold  four  sessions  a  year,  at  such  times  and  in 
Buch  places  as  Congress  directed.  This  is  done  to  this 
day  in  a  great  majority  of  the  States ;  but  by  later  laws 
is  some  of  the  districts,  only  two  or  three  sessions  a  year 
are  required. 

JIJRISDICTIOS'. 

3.  These  courts  have  pxclusivo  jurisdiction  in  all  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  causes.  The^e  relate  to  maritime 
contracts,  and  to  crimes  against  tlie  laws  of  the  United 
States  committed  on  the  sea,  and  on  nnviyalilo  lakes  and 
ilTera.    It  embraces  io  this  country  all  ooQtracts  respect- 
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ing  vessels  and  navigation ;  such  as  chartering,  repairing, 
and  fitting  them  out,  seamen's  wages,  &a,  &a  They  have 
in  some  cases  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  circuit 
courts,  in  cases  of  piracy^  and.ej^clusive  cognizance  of  cases 
where  seizures  are  made  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue 
laws,  or  laws  relating  to  imposts  and  navigation ;  and 
causes  against  consuls  and  vice  consuls  where  the  amount 
claimed  does  net  exceed  1109.  In  short,  they  have  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  with  the  circuit  courts,  of  ull  crimes 
against  the  laws  of  the  Umted  States,  the  punishment  of 
which  is  not  capital.  Ihe  trial  of  issues  of  ftct  in  all 
causes,  except  civil  causes  of  Admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  must  be  by  jury. 

4.  i4>peals  aire  taken  from  these  courts  to  the  circuit 
courts.  The  judges  are  appointed  like  those  of  the  Su- 
preme court,  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior,  and  receive 
various  amounts  as  salary,  some  more  and  some  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  services  to  be  performed  in  their 
respective  districts. 

6.  When  vessiels  are  captured  in  time  of  war,  either 
by  the  public  armed  vessels,  or  by  private  armed  ships, 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  capture  must  be  brought 
before  a  United  States  circuit  or  district  court,  for  adju- 
dication ;  when  the  vessel  and  cargo,  are  either  condenmed 
as  a  prize,  or  restored  to  their  owners.  When  either  of 
these  courts  adjudicates  such  cases,  it  is  called  a  Prize 
Court, 

6.  Por  the  same  reasons,  given  for  showing  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Judicial  Circuits,  in  a  condensed  form,  we 
will  here  give  the  number  of  Judicial  Districts  in  each 
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8tat«  u  thej  now  exiat,  and  the 
Statee.    They  »«  as  followe  • — 

Alabama,  3. 

Arkansas,  2. 

CslUbniia.,  2. 

Connecticut,  L 

Delaware,  L 

Florida,  2. 

Georgia,  2. 

Elioois,  2. 

ladiaaa,  1. 

lows,  1. 

Kansas,  1. 

Eentncky,  1. 

Louiaiaoa,  2. 

Haino,  1. 

Maryland,  1. 

Hassacbosettfl,  1. 

Michigan,  2. 

Wnaesota,  I. 

District  of  Columbia,  1. 
Total 


total  Dumber  in  all  the 

Mississippi,  2. 

Blissouri,  2. 

Nevada,  1. 

New  Hampshire,  1. 

New  Jersey,  1. 

New  York,  3. 

North  Carolina,  3, 

Nebraska,  1. 
Ohio,  2. 
Oregon,  I. 
Pennsylvania,  2. 
Rhode  Island,  1. 
SoHlh  Carolina,  2, 
Tennessee,  3. 
Texas,  2. 
Vermont,  1. 
Virginia,  1, 
West  Virginia,  1. 
Wisconsin,  1. 


00 
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CHAPTEBXVnL 
Oomt  of  OUims. 

1.  This  Court  was  established  by  act  of  Con^rresB  in 
1855.  A  brief  extract  from  the  law  itself,  will  best 
explain  the  object  of  its  creation,  its  jurisdiction,  powers 
and  duties.  The  law  reads  thus,  ^A  Court  shall  be 
established  to  be  called  the  Court  of  Claims^  to  con- 
sist of  three  judges,  to  be  appointed  bj  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  and  to  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour ;  and  the  said  Court  shall  hear  and  determine, 
all  claims  founded  upon  any  law  of  Congress,  or  upon 
any  regulation  of  an  executive  department,  or  upon  any 
contract  express  or  implied,  with  the  government  of  the 
United  States;  which  may  be  suggested  to  it  by  a 
petition  filed  therein ;  and  also  all  claims  which  may 
be  refered  to  said  Court  by  either  house  of  Congress." 

2.  On  the  third  of  If  arch,  1863,  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Court  was  enlarged,  and  two  additional  judges 
appointed,  [making  5,J  from  the  whole  number  of 
which,  the  President  was  authorised  to  appoint  one  a 
chief  justice  for  said  Court . 

3.  The  mode  of  commencing  proceeding  before  this 
tribunal  is  by  petition ;  in  which  the  claimant  must  fully 
set  forth  his  claim,  how  it  arose,  its  amount,  and  the 
parties  interested  therein.    After  the  case  has  been 
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heard  and  determined,  the  Conrt  reports  to  Congress 
what  itB  decision  is,  and  if  favorable  to  the  claimant  a 
bill  is  passed  for  his  relief. 

4  It  iiijll-  one  ^>:-.-ion  a  jear,  in  Wasliington,  com- 
mencing on  tiie  IJrst  Monday  in  October,  and  continuing 
ae  long  as  business  before  it  requires.  It  rot  only  tries 
claiais  against  the  goveniment,  but  by  its  enlaiged 
jurisdiction  conferred  in  1S63,  it  also  frk«  counter 
claims,  and  eott-o^  wLicli  the  United  States  may  have 
against  the  claimant.  Appeals  arc  taken  from  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United 
States,  when  the  amount  i»  controversy  e.\ccc'l8|3,000. 

5.  Before  the  establishment  of  this  Court,  ihc  only  rem- 
edy pcr&ons  having  claims  upon  the  Government  bad, 
was,  by  petition  to  Congress  for  relief;  whicli  (Experience 
proved  to  be,  a  long  tedious  and  expensive  ninde  of  ob- 
taining their  dnes.  The  petition  now  goes  to  iliis  Court, 
where  it  is  heard  and  adjudicated  in  the  same  form,  and 
by  the  same  rales  of  procedure  which  aru  observed  in 
Other  courla  ;  for  Congress  has  conferred  upon  it  all  the 
powers  commonly  possessed  by  other  courts  of  law.  It 
also  has  a  seal. 

6.  It  has  greatly  facilitated  the  eettlemcnt  of  claims 
against  the  Government,  and  has  relieved  Congress  of' a 
great  amount  of  labor,  which  was  urgently  pressed  upon 
it  at  every  session. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  five  Judges,  it  has  a  Sr.licitor,  an 
Assistant  Solicitor,  and  a  Depnty  Solicitor,  all  of  whom 
arc  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate ;  and  are 
officers  of  the  Court,  whose  duty  it  is  iaithfullj  to  defend 
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the  TJnited  States,  in  all  matten  uad.  claima  before  tlus 
Court. 

The  Judges  receive  $1,000  per  annum  aalary.  The  So- 
licitor and  AsBifltant  Bolicitor  receive  |8,500  each,  and  the 
Deputy  Solicitor  t2,&00  per  annnio. 

A  buli^  a  clerk,  a  crier  and  a  mesBenger,  all  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  court,  make  up  the  remaining  officials. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  better  idea  of  proceedings 
in  tiuB  tribunal,  it  may  be  stated  that  claimants  stand  ia 
the  relation  of  plaintiSiii  aod  the  CtoTemment  in  thit  oi 
defendjut. 
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CHAPTER  XIS. 
niitrict-Attorneyi. 

1,  Is  the  twelfth  chapter  we  spoke  of  the  appointment, 
position  and  duties  of  the  At lorut-y- General  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  originally  intended  to  place  our  remarka  upon 
the  Lhatrict- Attorneys,  next  in  order;  but  Hubaequtiuly 
changed  this  plan,  and  determined  to  place  them  imme- 
diately after  those  upon  the  courta ;  for  nest  to  the  judges, 
thev, — the  District- Attorneys — arc  the  highfit  oSiccra  ia 
both  the  circuit  and  district  courts.  By  reading  tiiis  and 
the  twelfth  chapter  consecutively,  a  better  understanding 
of  both  these  classes  of  officials  may  be  gained,  and  a 
cleanr  insight  into  the  judicial  machinery  of  the  Govern' 

BMDt. 

2.  In  another  place  we  have  spoken  of  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  (see  political  divisions),  into  judicial 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  held  a  district  eouit, 
snd  a  District- Attorney  ia  appointed  for  each  court,  in 
th*  «ame  manner  that  tlie  Attorney- Gen  oral  is  appointed. 
He  bears  the  same  official  relation  to  these  courts,  and  ha? 
Bimilar  dnties  to  perform  in  them,  that  the  Attorney-Gen- 
erai  has  in  the  Supreme  CTourt.  It  is  his  duty  « to  prose- 
'Til#  in  such  district  all  delinquents  for  rrimes  and  offencea 
•wmiiable  under  the  anthority  of  the  I'nited  Statps,  and 
»il  cni\  actions  in  which  the  United  Sla^f'  sliaii  ""   -'  ■'' 
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cerned."  They  are  his  clients,  and  he  mnat  enforce  their 
rights,  and  defend  them,  in  the  same  maimer  that  any 
attorney  protects  and  defends  t)is  client  in  any  of  the 
State  courts.  In  case  of  necessity  he  may  appoint  a  sub- 
Btitate  to  act  in  his  place.  All  fees  over  and  above  what 
he  is  allowed  as  compensation  for  his  serricea,  he  must 
report  and  pay  into  the  United  States  treasnry. 

3.  He  must  defend  collectors  of  the  castoms  and  other 
revenue  officers  in  his  district,  when  suits  are  brought 
against  them  in  their  official  capacity,  and  must  report  to 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  the  number  of  suits  deter- 
mined and  pending  in  his  district.  And  when  prise  cases 
have  been  determined,  or  are  pending  in  the  district 
court  of  his  district,  he  must  report  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  each  case  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

District-Attorneys  are  appointed  for  four  years ;  but 
may  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  Thdr 
compensation  depends  on  the  amount  of  'bndness  to  be 
done  in  their  respective  districts.  WTien  important 
ports  of  entry,  such  as  New  York  or  Boston,  lie  in  thrir 
districts,  their  duties  are  very  numerous,  and  they  receive 
a  corresponding^  compensation. 
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CHAPTEK  XX. 
Vnited  States  Marshals- 


1.  UvrtED  Stales  Marshals,  commonly  called  simply 
Hsnbala,  are  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  Uoited  States 
couria.  Their  duties  and  rcspoosibilitiea  are  very  similar 
and  nearly  identical  with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  shoriffc,  in  the  courts  of  the  several  States.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four 
T«aTs.  They  appoint  their  own  deputies,  and  their  com- 
pensation consists  of  fees  instead  of  a  salary ;  and  depends 
entirely  npon  the  amount  of  business  they  have  to  trans- 
act. There  ia  a  Marshal  in  every  judicial  district  in  tha 
the  United  States,  and  tliere  are  fifty-nine  of  these  dis- 
tricts in  all,  as  stated  in  another  place.  Every  State 
fomu  at  least  one  district,  while  Uie  larger  States  are  de- 
rided into  two  or  three. 

2.  A  district  court  is  held  in  every  district ;  and  it  ia 
the  Marshal's  duty  to  attend  the  sittings  of  those  courts, 
and  also  those  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  when 
they  happen  to  sit  in  his  district.  Tlie  Marshal  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  must  also  attend  the  sittings  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  cKecutc  lis  precepts.  We  have  said 
that  they  are  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  United  States 
coana  ;  for  it  is  their  duty  to  serve  all  writs  and  precepts, 
emanating  Iroiu  them,  whether  of  a  civil  or  criminal  char- 
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acter ;  and  to  execute  the  judgments  and  decrees  of  these 
tribunals ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  authorized  by 
law,  (if  necessary),  to  command  such  assistance  as  they 
may  need  in  the  execution  of  their  duties.  Before  they 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  they  must  be  bound 
to  the  United  States  for  the  faithful  performance  of  them, 
and  must  solemnly  swear  to  do  them,  without  malice  or 
partiality ;  and  that  they  will  take  only  lawful  fees.  They 
are  also  held  answerable  for  the  delivery  to  their  suc- 
cessors of  all  prisoners  who  maybe  in  th&r  custody  at  the 
time  of  their  removal,  or  at  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  office. 

3.  They  also  have  the  custody  of  all  vessels  and  goods^ 
seized  by  any  officer  of  the  revenue.  It  is  their  duty  also 
to  summons,  and  to  pay  jurors  and  witnesses  in  behalf  of 
any  prisoner  to  be  tried  for  a  capital  offence,  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  In  the  remarks  made  under 
the  head  ''  Census,"  we  stated  that  it  was  made  the  duty  of 
Marshals  to  superintend  and  direct  the  enumeration  of  the 
people ;  and  to  collect  such  statistical  &cts  as  the  law  re- 
quires. This  they  do  through  deputies  whom  they  ap- 
point for  that  special  purpose. 

The  United  States  Marshal  is  also  required,  on  the  first 
day  of  January  and  July,  of  each  year,  to  make  a  return 
of  all  the  fees  and  emoluments  of  his  office  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior ;  and  if  they  amount  to  more  than 
16,000  per  year,  he  must  pay  the  surplus  over  that 
amount  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
Onutd  Jjoj. 

1.  Bt  taming  to  the  fifth  article  of  the  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  you  will  find  these  words,  "  No  person 
Khali  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capilnl  or  otherwise  infiimoiia 
crime,  anlesa  on  a,  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury ;  except  in  c&hcs  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  foi-ces, 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war 
or  pnblic  danger."  This  constitutional  provision  makes 
a  grand  jur;-,  a  very  important  agent  or  instrumentality 
in  the  cxecntion  of  the  laws,  and  also  a  (safeguard  of  the 
liberties  and  rights  of  the  people.  It  secures  every  pei^ 
Kin  from  the  expense  and  di!!grace  of  a  trial  for  infamous 
crimes,  unless  a  Grand  Jury  of  his  countrymen  shall  find 
upon  inquiry  and  investigation,  that  ihcre  are  good 
rvaMina  for  believing  that  the  person  so  charged  has  com- 
mittol  the  alleged  offence. 

'i.  Tbia  provision  not  only  protects  those  who  are 
charged  with  these  crimes  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  but  those  also  who  may  bo  charged  with  sucli 
offtucea  against  the  laws  of  any  State  ;  for  no  Stale  can 
arrwt  and  try  any  person  for  a.  capital  or  infamous  crime 
witboul  these  preliminary  proceedings  of  a  Grand  Jury; 
and  Hhoutd  it  do  so,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
would  eot  its  laws  aside,  as  contrary  to  tho  Constitution 
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of  the  United  States.  Here  -we  eee  that  the  Government 
iH  just  as  careful  to  protect  its  citizens  from  injostice,  bj 
hasty  judicial  proceedings,  as  it  is  to  punish  them  after  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial. 

3.  A  Grand  Jury,  when  called  to  take  cognizance  of 
violations  of  t!ie  laiiva  of  the  Uiiitod  States,  to  find  in- 
dictments against  those  who  are  dialed  w:th  them,  is 
summoned  bj  a  judge  of  a  United  States  Court  in  the 
circuit  or  district,  where  tlie  alleged  crime  has  been 
perpetrated ;  and  it  innst  take  notice  of  all  crimes 
against  the  la\ra  of  the  United  States,  which  may  be 
brought  to  its  knowledge  within  the  eireiiit  or  district 
in  which  it  sits.  Ilencc,  if  ordered  by  a  circuit  judge, 
its  powers  extend  over  all  those  States  which  He  in  that 
circuit.  But  when  ordered  by  a  district  judge,  its 
powers  extend  only  to  that  District  in  which  it  sits,  and 
a  district  never  embraces  more  than  one  State,  and  in 
many  cases  a  State  is  divided  intA  two  or  three  dis- 
tricts. 

4.  This  shows  ns  liow  much  more  extensive  is  the  ju- 
risdiction of  a  Grand  Jury,  wlien  acting  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  than  when  acting  under  State 
laws.  In  the  former  it  extends  generally  all  over  a 
State,  and  sometimes  over  ativeral  States.  But  in  th« 
latter  it  is  con&ned  to  tlie  county  in  which  it  sits. 

GRAND  ASD  PEm  J0K1K8. 

It  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  our  young  read- 
ers, to  explain  here  the  difference  between  a  Grand 
and  a  Petit  Jury,  as  they  are  commonly  denomiiiated. 
First,  a  Grand  Jnry  never  acts  hut  in  criminal  cases. 
A  Petit  Jury  acta  in  both  criminal  and  civil  cases.  The 
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finding  or  coodusion  arrived  at  by  a  Grand  Jury  is 
called  a  pretejUmetU^  or  an  indictmeni — tlie  finding  of 

a  Petit  Jury  is  called  its  verdict, 

5.  Second,  a  Grand  Jury  sits  alone  [not  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Court],  and  deliberates  upon  Euch  matters 
of  a  rriminal  character  as  it  possesses  knowledge  of,  or 
which  may  be  brongbt  to  its  notice  by  the  Court,  or  by 
other  persons ;  and  when  it  finds  that  great  evils  exist, 
and  wron^  have  been  perpetrated,  it  presents  them  to 
the  Conrt,  and  calls  the  attention  of  the  Jaw  officera  to 
them;  which  is  equivalent  to  a  recommendation  that 
judicial  proceedings  should  bo  commenced  to  abate  the 
evil,  or  to  punish  the  wrong  doer.  This  ia  called  a 
presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

And  when  they  find  upon  such  evidence  as  they  have, 
that  a  great  crime  has  been  perpetrated,  or  that  they 
bave  good  reason  so  to  believe,  and  that  it  has  been 
perpetrated  by  some  person  specilied,  they  report  their 
finding  or  conclusion  to  the  Court.  Tliia  is  called  an 
indictment  by  the  Grand  Jury ;  alter  which  the  person 
6o  charged  is  arrested,  if  at  large,  and  can  be  found, 
and  is  either  imprisoned  or  held  to  bail  for  his  appear- 
ance at  Court  to  stand  trial. 

6,  A  Grand  Jury  never  tries  a  case.  It  only  says  to 
the  Court  by  its  presentment  or  indictment,  that  the  case 
presented,  or  the  per^ion  indicted,  ought  to  bo  brought 
before  the  Court,  and  tried  for  the  alleged  wrong  or 
crime. 

A  Petit  Jury  sits  wltli  the  Conrt,  hears  the  plead- 
ings and  arguments  of  counsel  on  both  sides,  listens   to 
tlie  evidence  of  witnesses;  and  then  hears  the  charge 
D2 
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of  the  Judge,  as  to  the  law  applicable  to  the  case ;  after 
which  thej  withdraw  and  deliberate  alone  upon  the 
case,  and  if  thej  agree  in  a  criminal  case,  their  verdict 
is, ''  Guilty,"  or,  «  Not  Guilty :"  if  in  a  civil  suit,  they 
say  how  much  one  party  is  indebted,  (if  any)  to  the 
other. 

7.  Tlie  object  aimed  at  in  that  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  is  to  pro- 
tect pereons  from  false  charges  of  crime,  and  hasty  ad- 
judication of  such  charges ;  for  it  substantially  ajnounts 
to  H  declaration,  that  no  person  shall  be  punished  for  a 
capital  or  infamous  crime,  unless  one  jury  before  ti'ial, 
shall  upon  information  and  belief,  charge  him  with  the 
offence ;  and  another,  after  trial,  shall  find  him  guilty 
of  the  alleged  crime. 

The  above  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  Grand  and 
Petit  Juries,  acting  under  State,  as  those  which  act 
under  the  United  States  laws. 
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CHAPTER  xxn. 

Admiralty  and  Uaritlme  Jnrisdictioii. 

Is  ancient  times, — aud  long  before  this  government 
esistsd, — ci\'ilized  and  commercial  nations  had  codes  oi 
lawa,  which  related  especially  to  transactions  upon  the 
sea.  Those  respecting  ships  of  war,  and  warlike  opera- 
tions at  sea,  were  called  tlio  lawa  of  Admiralty  ;  those 
respecting  vessels  engaged  in  commercial  afljiirs  were 
called  Maritime  laws;  and  tlie  courts  empowered 
with  jurisdiotioii  to  hear  and  try  canses,  or  to  take  any 
judicial  proceedings  in  those  cases,  were  styled  courts  of 
Admiralty  and  Maritime  jurisdiction.  These  laws,  in 
many  respects,  differed  so  materially  from  tlie  lawe  re- 
lating to  affairs  on  land,  that  the  authority  and  power 
to  take  proceedings  in,  and  adjudicate  upon  them,  was 
conferred  upon  a  particular  class  of  courts.  Hence  we 
see  the  origin  of  the  names  of  such  trihunals. 

In  this  country,  the  United  States  District  Courts, 
have  heen  designated  by  the  laws,  as  the  courts  which 
^lall  have  original  and  e.tcIiKive  authority  to  adjudi- 
cate this  class  of  causes ;  yet  an  apjieal  from  the  District 
to  the  Circuit  courts  may  be  taken. 
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EIKD    OF    CASES. 

The  word  Maritime^  designates  that  which  relates  to 
the  sea.  Tet,  in  the  United  States,  cases  which  come 
within  Admiralty  and  Maritime  jurisdiction,  are  not 
restricted  to  the  sea,  or  to  transactions  relating  to  busi- 
ness or  crimes  done  on  it,  but  are  made  to  embrace 
those  which  occur  on  navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
include  Beizorea  made  for  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  impost,  navigatioD  or  trade,  suits  for  the  recovery 
of  seamen's  wages,  contracts  for  building,  repair- 
ing or  fitting  out  vefeels,  and,  briefly,  all  contracts 
where  the  subject-matter  relates  to  the  navigation  of 
tlie  sea.  The  district  courts  have  Admiralty  and  Mari- 
time jurisdiction  in  all  these  cases,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  claimed,  and  in  criminal  as  well  as  in  civil 
Buits. 

The  foregoing  remarks  show  the  workings  of  onr 
judicial  system,  as  it  applies  to  business  done,  and 
crimes  committed  upon  tlie  high  seas. 


OONdBESSHEH. 
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1.  CoxGBKBSUEX,  m  thii  most  comprelienBive  sense  in 
■which  the  torni  may  be  use  J,  means  any  member  in  either 
branch  of  that  boJy.  But  there  is  a  more  refitricted  sense 
ia  which  it  ia  most  eonimonly  used,  and  in  this  sense  it  ia 
generally  understood  ;  tliat  is,  a  member  of  tlie  House  of 
Representatives,  the  lower  of  tlie  two  houses.  Tiiese  are 
elected  by  the  people,  in  each  State,  and  in  the  Congres- 
sional districts  of  that  State  ;  and  they  are  tlie  only  per- 
Bons  either  in  the  legislative,  executive  or  judiciary 
branches  of  the  government,  fur  whom  the  pcojile  vote 
directly.  They  are  elected  by  single  districts,  tiiat  is, 
but  one  member  ia  chosen  in  one  district.  They  are 
elected  for  two  years,  that  is,  during  the  term  of  a  Con- 
press,  which  lasts  two  years,  and  always  holds  two  sessions. 
The  President  may  call  an  extra  session,  if  in  his  judgment 
the  exigencies  of  the  country  arc  such  as  to  require  its  ac. 
tion  before  the  time  of  the  regular  meeting.  This  has 
been  done  on  several  occasions. 

2.  The  Constitution  prescribes  the  qualifications  of 
members  of  the  House  of  ReprcRcntatives  (which  see). 
They  are  also  stated  in  Chapter  IIT,  where  much  other 
matter  relating  to  this  subject  may  he  found.  The  Con- 
ctitQtiOD  is  silent  aa  to  the  number  of  members  of  which 
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the  Hoose  shall  be  composed^  ezoepting  that  it  spedfied 
how  many  each  State  should  have,  until  the  first  enumera- 
tion of  the  people  in  1790;  and  since  that  Congress  has 
from  time  to  time  fixed  the  number,  which  is  now  241, — 
to  which  must  be  added  one  for  Nevada,  and  one  for 
Nebraska,  which  States  were  admitted  since  the  last  ap- 
portionment. 


OOHGaBSSIONAL  DISTBICTS. 


CHAPTER    XXIY. 
Oa&ffressional  Slitrict*. 

"WHErevER  tie  population  of  a  State  is  so  small  that  it 
is  entitled  to  only  one  representative  in  Congress,  the 
■whole  State  forms  but  one  CongreBsional  District ;  but 
whenever  it  is  entitled  to  two  or  more,  then  it  is  divided 
by  its  LegiElatnre  into  as  many  districts  as  its  population 
entitles  it  to  return  members  ;  so  that  every  momber  of  Con- 
gress is  chosen  by  single  districts.  The  act  tlnia  districting 
the  States  was  passed  iu  1SC2.  In  large  cities,  certain 
sedions  or  wards  are  constituted  a  Congressional  District. 
In  the  country,  a  county  or  several  counties  are  formed 
into  a  district ;  but  in  all  cases  a  district  must  consist  of 
contiguous  territory,  not  scattered,  a  piece  liere  and  a 
piece  there,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  or  country. 

These  districts  must  be  re-arranged  every  ten  years,  and 
as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  census  is  taken  (whieh  is  every 
ten  years),  and  the  population  known  and  published.  The 
reason  for  this  re-arrangement  becomes  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  the  population  is  constantly 
changing.  In  some  States  and  counties  it  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing ;  bi  others  increasing  very  slowly,  or  not  at  all, 
or  indeed  may  be  decreasing.  In  now  Western  States,  it 
bas  increased  uniformly  so  rapidly  that  at  the  end  of  every 
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decade  they  have  beea  entitled  to  an  increase  of  repie* 
sentatives ;  while  some  of  the  older  States,  not  increasmg 
so  fast,  have  actually  lost,  so  that  what  we  state  as  the 
number  of  representatives  of  each  State  now,  may  not  be 
exactly  correct  after  1870,  L  e.,  after  the  next  census. 
Hence  we  see  that  Congressional  districts  are  not  perma- 
nent political  divisions,  but  are  liable  to  frequent  changes. 
If  they  were  permanent,  they  would  probably  be  laid 
down  in  our  common  maps,  as  counties  sometimes  are. 
They  are  now  generally  designated  by  the  ordinal  num- 
bers, as  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  &o.,  Congressional  districts  of 
such  a  State. 


CLXnr  OF  THB  HOUSE,  AND- SEC.  07  SKHATB.IOT 


CHAPTER    XXT. 


1.  The  name  of  the  GrM-mtnlioneJ  officer  indicatea  the 
nalurc  of  Lis  duties.  lie  of  course  luust  keep  a  record  of 
tbe  proceedings  of  the  House  of  wliich  lie  ia  Clerk.  In 
sdditioa  to  tbe  ordinary  duties  of  his  positiou,  Congress 
leqaires  liim  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  twenty  tliousand 
dollars,  that  ho  will  faithfully  apply  and  disburse  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  House,  which  may  come  into  hi* 
liandsi  He,  with  tbo  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  is  author- 
ized to  advertise  for  proposals  for  supplyiiig  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  with  stationery  and 
printing. 

2.  Ilfl  must  lay  before  Congress  the  names  nnd  compen. 
Bftlionsof  all  clerks  and  messengers  employed  in  hi^oHice, 
and  3  detailed  statement  of  all  expenditures  from  the  cor  - 
tii^ot  funds  of  the  House,  together  with  a  statement  of 
all  Appropriations  made  by  Congress  during  thelast  Bession, 
and  all  new  officers  created  by  it,  and  their  salaries. 

3.  He  ia  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  House,  holds  his 
office  two  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  S3,000  a  year. 
Be  luu  the  use  of  the  Congressional  library,  and  Is  entitled 
to  Uw  franking  privilege. 

GEOttETABT   OF    THE   BKSATE. 

Thedaties,  compensation,  mode  of  election,  powers  and 
privileges  of  this  officer,  are  bo  much  like  tho^o  of  the 
Cl«rk  of  (he  House,  that  to  describe  tliem  would  be  little 
mora  than  to  reiterate  the  former  part  of  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 
Speakers  of  the  Bouse  of  RepreeeiitatiTet. 

1.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  SepresentatiTeSy  Ib  the 
presiding  officer  thereof.  He  is  chosen  by  the  members  of 
that  body,  and  is  selected  for  this  important  position,  in 
view  of  his  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  and  usacres. 
He  is  elected  for  the  full  term  of  the  Congress  which 
chooses  him.  His  compensation,  by  an  act  of  1856,  was 
fixed  at  double  the  amount  received  by  other  members  of 
the  House;  for  his  duties  are  much  more  arduous  than 
those  of  an  ordinary  member. 

2.  The  law  provides  that  in  case  of  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, impeachment,  or  any  other  inability  to  act,  of  both 
the  President  and  Yioe-President,  the  President  of  the 
Senate j9ro  temy  must  then  act  as  President;  but  in  case 
there  happens  to  be  no  President  of  the  Senate,  then  the 
Speaker  becomes  Acting  President. 

3.  The  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
always  been  held,  as  a  very  respectable  and  honorable 
position.  The  following  are  the  names  of  all  the  Speakers 
of  the  House,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Government, 
down  to  the  present  time  (1867). 

Frederick  A.  Muhlenburgh,  Penn.,    1789  to  1 791 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  Conn.,  1791  "  1793 

Frederick  A.  Muhlenburgh,  Penn.,   1793  "  1797 


SPEAKERS  OF  THE  HOTTSE. 


Jonathan  Dayton,  N.  J., 

1T97  to  1798 

Theodore  Sedgwick,  Maaa., 

1798  ' 

'  1801 

Nalh.iiiiu!  Macon,  X.  V., 

1801 

"  1807 

JoSL'pli  B.  Varnain,  Mass., 

1807   ' 

'   1811 

Henry  Clay,  Ky., 

1811   ' 

■■'    1814 

Langdon  Cheeves,  S.  C, 

1814   ■ 

■'  1815 

Henry  Clay,  Ky., 

1815   ' 

■■'  1820 

John  W.  Taylor,  N.  Y., 

1820   ' 

'    18-21 

PhUip  R.  Barbour,  Va., 

1821   ' 

'   1823 

Henry  Clay,  Ky., 

1823   ' 

'  1825 

John  W.  Taylor,  N.  Y., 

1S25   ■ 

"  1827 

Andrew  Stephenson,  Va., 

1827   ' 

■'  1835 

John  Btll,  Tenn., 

1835   ' 

'   1837 

James  K,  Polk,  Tenn., 

IS37   ' 

■'   1839 

Kobert  M.  T.  nuntcr,  Va., 

1839 

"  1841 

John  White,  Ky., 

1841 

"  1843 

John  W.  Jones,  Va,, 

1843 

••  1845 

John  "W,  Da™,  Ini, 

1845    ' 

■'   1847 

Robert  C.  Winlhrop,  Maaa  , 

1847   ■ 

"  1849 

Howell  Cobb,  Ga., 

1849    ■ 

"  1851 

Lynn  Boyd,  Ky., 

1851    ' 

'    I85li 

Kathaniel  P.  Banks,  Mass., 

1850    ' 

■■■   1858 

James  L.  Orr,  S.  C, 

1S58    ' 

■'  I85y 

William  Pennington,  N.  J., 

I860    • 

■  IStil 

Galnsha  A.  Grow,  Peiin., 

18C1 

•'  1863 

Schayler  CoUax,  Ind., 

1864 

"  1868 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 
Acta  of  Congress. 

1.  In  a  comprehensive  sense,  an  act  of  Congress  is  any  act 
done  by  it,  whether  it  is  the  making  a  law,  the  passage  of 
a  resolution,  or  any  proceedings  taken  by  it  But  in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  and  what  is  usually  meant  by  ^'  an 
act  of  Cngress,"  is  a  bill  (as  a  proposed  law,  when  laid  be- 
fore any  Legislative  body  is  called,)  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  into  a  law,  according  to  the  forms  and 
prescribed  rules,  always  adhered  to,  in  the  enactment  of 
laws,  and  afterwards  signed  by  the  President,  or  passed 
by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  when  the  Presi- 
dent refuses  to  sign  it. 

2.  Hence  every  law  of  the  United  States  is  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, properly  introduced,  examined,  and  generally  de- 
bated, altered  and  amended  if  thought  best,  and  then 
voted  for  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  in 
which  it  originated,  after  which  it  is  sent  to  the  otlier 
House,  where  it  goes  through  the  same  form,  and,  if  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses,  it  is  then  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  signature,  and  when  signed  by  him  the  bill  *  be- 
comes a  law,  "  an  act  of  Congress."  These  laws  are  then 
published  in  some  of  the  newspapers  in  every  State  and 
Territory ;  also  in  pamphlet  and  book  form,  and  distribu- 
ted to  every  State  and  Territory,  to  the  members  of  Coo- 
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gresa,  and  to  all  tlie  principal  officers  of  Government 
»t  home  and  atroad,  that  ihc  people  may  know  what  iho 
liws  are  by  which  they  aro  to  be  govpmcd. 

3.  Krery  I.iiv  passed  by  Congress  is  preceded  liy  these 
words :  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
pre»enutives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
Bseembled."     This  is  called  the  enacting  clause. 

A  resolution,  when  passed  by  Congress,  althougli  in 
some  instances  of  the  same  force  as  a  law,  is  an  act  of 
Congress  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  acts  by 
vhich  laws  are  enacted,  for  these  must  all  be  done  accord- 
ing to  established  parliamentary  usages  aud  forms,  such 
as  laying  it  (the  proposed  law)  before  Congress  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  bill,  printbg  it,  referring  it  to  an  appropriato 
Committee,  to  be  afterwards  reported  by  that  Committee, 
the  placing  it  in  its  order  upon  the  records  of  the  House, 
and  the  calling  it  up  in  its  regular  order,  to  be  debated 
and  voted  npon. 

4.  But  resolutions  are  offered  in  writing,  and  often  passed 
on  tbc  spot,  though  they  are  sometimes  laid  over  and  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee,  then  called  up  at  the  proper  time, 
and  debated  and  passed  or  rejected. 

Some  of  the  most  important  work  of  Congress  is  done, 
however,  by  means  of  resolutions ;  for  instance,  its  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  an  amendment  of  Ihc  Constitution  is 
done  bv  the  passage  of  a  resolution  through  both  Houses, 
Jiany  other  matters  upon  which  Congress  acts  arc  disposed 
of  in  the  same  way.  Its  requirements  of  the  President, 
the  Heads  of  Departments,  and  other  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, aro  made  by  resolutions,  and  have  the  binding 
force  of  law;  for  a  disregard  of  these  requirements  or  in- 
Btmctions,  when  made  or  given  to  any  of  these  oflicers, 
would  be  considered  the  same  as  a  violation  of  law,  and 
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would  render  the  official  liable  to  censure,  or  perhaps  to 
impeachment,  or  removal  from  office. 

5.  Other  resolutions  are  merely  expressive  of  the  senti- 
ments or  opinions  of  Congress,  such  as  the  thanks  it  fre- 
quently votes  to  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  for  brave 
and  gallant -conduct  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  peril- 
ous  situations.  Sucn  a  recognition  of  the  merits  and  good 
conduct  of  any  man  in  the  public  service  is  considered 
highly  honorable  to  him  who  receives  it. 

Some  resolutions  are  amcurrent — ^that  is,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  must  concur  in  or  pass  the  same  before  they 
have  any  power  or  validity.  The  Constitution  prohibits 
either  House  of  Congress  from  adjourning  for  more  than 
three  days  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  House.  A 
final  adjournment,  or  any  other,  for  more  than  three  days, 
would  require  the  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution. 

6.  Other  resolutions  may  pass  in  only  one  House,  but  are 
equally  binding  upon  the  members  and  officers  of  that 
House  which  passes  them ;  but  they  do  not  bind  the  officers 
of  the  other  House:  such,  for  example,  as  relates  to  ad- 
journments for  not  more  than  three  days ;  to  the  order  of 
business  in  that  House ;  directions  to  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  that  body,  &o»y  &c. 


RATIO  OF  REFBESSNTATION. 


CHAPTER    XXVin. 
&atlo  of  &ayre39atatioa. 

1.  Ttas  ratio  of  representation  simply  means  the  ratio 
betveen  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  anj 
ihe  whole  number  of  their  representatives  in  Congress ,  and 
Has  of  course  includes  ihe  ratio  between  the  people  of  any 
individaal  State,  and  the  repreaentativea  it  is  entitled  to  ; 
both  being  estimated  upon  the  same  basis,  and  determined 
by  the  same  rule. 

2.  The  distinctive  charaeteristio  of  our  Government  ia, 
that  it  19  a  popular  Government.  Ita  power  ia  vested  in 
the  people.  They  elect  their  nilors,  who  are  the  servants  of 
the  people,  and  these  rutera  are  expected  to  carry  out  the 
people's  wishes.  Upon  such  .i  system,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance,  to  distribute  this  power  equally  among 
all  the  people,  and  after  having  fixed  npon  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  whole  population  and  the  whole  number  of  Re- 
presentatives ;  or,  in  other  words,  after  having  determined 
how  many  members  shall  compose  the  lower  House  of 
Congress,  the  next  step  is  to  apportion  these  members 
among  all  the  States  in  the  ratio  of  their  population.  If 
one  State  has  twice  the  number  of  iuhabitanls  that  another 
baa,  it  will  be  entitled  to  twice  the  number  of  reprcscnta- 
tivCfl  in  Congress.  If  one  has  ten  times  the  inhabitants 
that  another  has,  it  will  be  entitled  to  ten  times  tlie  num- 
ber of  representatives  and  so  on;  with  this  oiio  except  ion, 
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which  is,  that  by  a  provision  in  the  Constitution,  every 
State,  without  regiard  to  its  population,  is  entitled  to  one 
representative  in  the  lower  House. 

8.  The  adjustment  of  this  matter  is  all  provided  for  in 
the  Constitution,  that  is,  in  its  general  features ;  but  it  de- 
volves upon  Congress  in  every  tenth  year  to  readjust  and 
reapportion  the  representatives  among  the  several  States, 
according  to  the  population  of  each  State  as  shown  by  the 
last  Census,  which  is  taken  every  tenth  year ;  and  when 
the  apportionment  is  once  made,  it  remains  tho  same  for 
the  next  ten  years,  when  the  Census  is  taken  again,  and 
A  new  apportionment  is  made. 

4.  Up  to  the  present  time  [1867],  this  has  been  done 
nine  times.  It  was  done  the  first  time  by  the  Conv^ition 
which  formed  the  Constitution.  That  apportionment  is 
found  in  the  Constitution,  and  is  as  follows. 


Kew  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 

8 

8 

Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 

8 
1 

Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
Kew  York, 
Kew  Jersey, 

1 
6 
6 
4 

Maryland, 
Virginia, 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 

6 

10 

5 

5 

Greorg&a,         3 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  Congress  consisted 
<tf  but  66  members. 

The  Constitution  also  provided  that  the  representatives 
Bhould  not  exceed  one  to  eveiy  80,000  people,  the  next 
year  after  the  Government  went  into  operation,  [1790], 
the  first  census  was  taken,  and  as  soon  as  the  result  was 
known,  a  new  apportionment  was  made.      This  was  done 
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in  170^  uu2  wasmadenpcntliflt&tioof  onerepreBenUtive 
to  every  33,000  of  representative'*  popnlation. 

6.  Iq  1800,  tito  second  census  was  lakcu ;  and  when 
Congress  made  the  appointment,  which  was  done  in  1803, 
it  did  not  change  the  ratio,  but  left  it  at  1  repi-csentative 
.to  every  33,001)  of  the  representative  population. 

In  1310,  the  third  census  was  taken,  and  in  ISll,  the 
ratio  was  fixed  at  1  Representative  for  every  35,000  of 
the  population. 

la  1820,  the  fourth  census  was  taken,  and  in  1822  Con- 
gress fixed  the  ratio  at  I  Representative  for  every  40,000 
of  the  population. 

In  1830,  the  fifth  census  was  taken,  and  in  1832  the  ratio 
wns  fixed  at  1  representative  to  every  47,000  of  the  pop- 
latioa. 

In  1840,  the  sixth  census  was  taken,  and  in  1842,  Coa- 
greu  again  declared  that  the  ratio  should  he  1  represen- 
tative to  every  70,000  of  tho  population. 

7.  In  1850,  the  seventh  census  was  taken,  and  in  con- 
ibnuity  with  the  law  passed  this  year,  the  numher  of 
members  was  for  tho  first  time  limited ;  the  limit  being 
233 ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  ordered  to 
take  the  census  returns,  and  divide  the  whole  representa- 
tive population  by  the  number  233,  and  to  make  the 
qnoticnt  the  ratio  between  ^tho  representatives  and  tho 
people. 

8.  We  have  never  seen  the  result  of  the  Soorelary's  es- 
timate; but,  taking  the  population  of  1850,  ond  dividing 
it  by  233,  would  produce  a  (luotient  of  nearly  94,000  ;  iiiid 
this  we  take  as  the  ratio,  after  tho  time  wlion  it  was  done, 

•  The  represcntnlivo  population  inclmlcs  nil  ■  free  pcrBnna, 
whita  or  block  ;  tr>  which  (tccarcliii^  in  the  provisions  or  llic  Cnn- 
Mirat)oD).ll)rBe-fitUiioral1  IhcGlnveincrein  tw  nddod.  Tlut  this 
provuo,  now  that  ilavery  is  abolisUcd,  lioj  bccumo  a  nullity. 
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in  1852 ;  that  is,  one  representative  to  every  94,000  of 
the  population. 

9.  In  1860,  the  eighth  and  last  census  was  taken,  and 
by  the  foregoing  rule  one  representative  was  allowed  for 
every  127,000  of  the  population. 

In  1850  Congress  adopted  the  principle  of  perma- 
nently fixing  the  number  of  members  of  Congress,  to 
save  the  trouble  of  doing  it  as  heretofore — every  ten 
years.  An  act  was  passed  limiting  it  to  233 ;  but  not- 
witlistanding  this  limitation,  it  was  provided  that  if  any 
new  State  came  in,  it  should  have  its  member,  which 
would  add  to  the  number  233.  But  this  increase  was 
to  continue  no  longer  than  until  the  next  apportion- 
ment, when  the  number  was  to  fall  back  again  to  the 
old  figure. 

I3ut  in  1862  this  law  was  modified,  so  aa  to  make  the 
whole  number  of  members  to  consist  of  241  after  the 
3d  of  March,  1863,  because  it  was  found  that  by  this 
number  a  closer  approximation  to  an  equality  between 
the  States,  on  the  basis  of  their  population,  could  be 
attained  than  by  the  number  233.  And  here  it  stands 
now — at  241 — with  its  numbers  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  as  follows : 


Alabama, 

Arkansas, 

California, 

Connecticut, 

Delaware, 

6 
3 
3 
4 
1 

Mississippi, 
MissQnri, 
New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey, 
New  York, 

5 

9 

3 

5 

81 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Illinois, 

1 

7 

U 

North  Carolina, 

Ohio, 

Oregon, 

7 

19 

1 
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u 

6 

Pennaylvania, 
Bhode  Island, 

24 
3 

1 
9 

South  Carolina, 
Tennessee, 

i 

8 

5 
6 

Tejiu., 
Vermont, 

4 
3 

5 
10 
6 

West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin, 

8 
3 
6 

Indiana, 
Iowa, 

Kansas, 
Keiitacky, 
Louisiana, 
Jtlaiue, 
Maryland, 
Massac  hnsGtta, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota,  2 

12.  NcvtiJa  and  Nebraska  liave  been  adrailtcd  as 
States  since  tliis  apportionment,  with  one  ineniLcr  eacif, 
BO  that  the  Ilonso  at  present  consists  of  243  menibera; 
and  if  other  ne'w  States  ehoiild  come  in  before  1870, 
tJiey  also  will  each  bring  in  one  inenibcr.  Iltit  after 
1S70,  according  to  tho  present  law,  the  number  mil  bo 
broopht  back  again  to  241.  I'ut  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  alter  all  this,  and 
io  enact  that  Congress  shall  consist  of  any  other  nnm- 
ber  of  inember.i,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  thia 
will  be  done  soon. 

13.  "We  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  all  the  fore- 
going statements  not  eo  mneh  to  show  hoiv  the  IIoiiso 
of  Hepresentatives  is  now  organized,  as  to  show  tlig 
general  plan  upon  which  it  is  constituted,  and  to  phow 
liow  the  eeveral  States  are  constantly  changing  the 
nomber  of  their  representatives,  and  consequently  their 
telativo  power  and  influence  in  Congrefs,  This  can  be 
readily  nndcrstood  by  remembering  the  fact  that  new 
Btatea  come  into  the  Uuion  every  few  years,  and  that 
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tlie  ^palatioQ  increasea  much  more  rapidly  ia  the 
Western  States  than  in  the  Eastern,  and  that,  conse- 
qnently,  the  West  is  rapidly  gaining  power  ia  Con- 
gress, while  the  Atlantic  States  are  losing  iL 

14.  One  other  remark  in  regard  to  the  nmnber  of 
members  of  which  the  Honse  is  composed  may  prop- 
erly be  made  here ;  and  that  is,  that  in  the  apportion- 
ment no  regard  is  had  to  the  Territories  or  to  their 
population.  In  this  adjustment,  the  States  and  their 
population  only  are  regarded,  and  the  number  of  mem- 
bers is  all  given  to  the  States.  Every  representative 
from  a  Territory  is  an  addition  to  that  number,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  Territorial  member  has  no 
right  to  vote  on  any  question,  but  has  only  the  right  to 
debate ;  and  for  this  reason  he  is  not,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  a  member,  and  is  not  counted  in  adjusting  the 
number  of  which  the  House  in  made  to  consist 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
CeDSBs. 

1.  A  Census  is  an  enumeration,  or  counting,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  any  country.  History  informs  us  tliat  tliia 
iras  done  in  very  ancient  times.  One  of  the  books  in  the 
Old  Testament  (Numbers)  was  named  from  (lie  eirciim- 
Btimcc  that  it  contains  an  account  of  llio  numbering  of  the 
IsraGlitea,  by  the  order  of  Moses.  That  numbering  was  a 
Cim*w<of  the  people,  composing  the  Jewish  nation.  It 
not  only  gives  us  the  total  number  of  the  people,  but  that 
of  each  tribe;  much  after  our  own  mode  of  doing  the 
aaine  thing-  We  take  ours  by  States,  and  ire  find  tho 
total  of  the  whole  nation.  In  ancient  times,  a  Census 
■cems  to  have  been  taken  more  for  mditary,  than  for  any 
Other  purpose.  This  's  one  of  the  objects  in  tho  present 
day  ;  but  in  modern  timt'8  many  uses  are  made  of  a  Cen- 
e\a.  It  not  only  shows  the  mihtary  power  of  a  nation, 
but  when  taken  with  the  distinctions  of  sex,  and  age,  witli 
sn  accoant  of  the  births,  mamages,  and  deaths  during 
each  year,  it  throws  much  light  upon  a  variety  of  inter- 
esting topics;  such  as  the  longevity,  the  rate  of  mortality 
the  ratio  of  increase  and  the  average  duration  of  human 
life.  These  and  many  other  important  facts  are  obtained 
by  a  Ccnsns. 

2.  In  the  United  States  the  Census  is  the  only  mean' 
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by  whidi  Congress  determines,  the  number  of  representa- 
tives each  State  is  entitled  to  have  in  that  body.  Hence 
the  Constitution  itself  makes  provision  for  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  people  once  in  ten  years, — called  a  decade. 
The  first  was  made  in  1790,  the  next  in  1800,  and  so  on 
every  tenth  year.  If  the  number  of  any  year  ends  with  a 
cipher,  we  know  that  the  United  States  Census  was  taken, 
or  will  be  taken  in  that  year,  whether  we  look  backward 
or  forward. 

3.  Up  to  the  present  time,  (1867),  according  to  the  pro- 
visions made  in  the  Constitution,  a  Census  has  been  taken 
eight  times,  and  under  the  head  of  recapitulation  on 
page  123  we  find  what  it  was  each  time.  We  also  find 
that  from  the  first  [1790].  to  the  last  [1860],  the  popula- 
tion had  increased,  from  3,929,827,  to  31,747,514.  ^t  the 
present  time  it  approximates  nearly  to  40,000,000 ;  indi- 
cating £i  growth,  unparalleled  by  any  nation  in  ancient 
or  modern  times. 

We  will  next  state,  how  this  great  national  work  is 
performed.  The  Constitution  simply  declares  that  it  shall 
be  done,  but  the  laws  specify  how  it  shall  be  done,  and  toho 
shall  do  it. 

The  Unite  i  States  Marshals  are  the  officers  designated 
by  the  law,  as  the  persori.'i  who  shall  make  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  people  in  each  State  and  Territory ;  in  addition 
to  which  they  arc  also  required  to  procure  other  statisti- 
cal matter,  as  directed  by  Congress. 

4.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  work,  it  is  necessary  to  em. 
ploy  a  number  of  assistant  marshals,  each  of  whom  must 
visit  every  house  in  his  district,  and  ascertain  the  number 
of  persons  belonging  to  it,  together  with  such  statistical 
information  as  is  required.      This  is  all  returned  to  the 
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Xanhal,  and  by  him  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
a«  Washington,  vhere  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
ot  the  Interior  it  is  made  into  a  report,  and  then  laid  be- 
fott  Congress,  to  be  nsed  by  it  in  apportioning  to  the 
States  their  quota  of  representatives.'  Tliis  apportionment 
ii  :«.'ai3lly  mailc  in  tijo  ilepartniout  of  the  Iiiti-rior,  and 
tlieii  laid  before  Congress,  for  its  examination  and  ap- 
proval. The  Marshal  appoints  and  commissious  his  de^ 
pntics,  who  must  be  Bwoni  to  perform  the  dntics  assigned 
to  them  to  tiie  best  of  their  abilitj'. 

5.  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  there  is  a  Board 
whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend  the  work  of  taking  the 
Censiia.  1l  prepares,  prints,  and  Bcnds  to  every  Marshal 
the  blanka  to  be  used  by  him  and  liis  assistants ;  and  when 
Ihey  have  made  retnrns  of  their  work,  the  Board  arranges 
them  preparatory  to  laying  them  before  Congress.  After 
Ibis  they  art  published,  and  make  a  very  valuable  work 
of  reference;  for  they  contain  a  vast  amount  of  statistical 
information;  such  as  the  number  of  acres  of  land  under 
cultivation,  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain,  of  every  kind 
produced,  in  the  year ;  tlie  number  of  horses,  cattle,  slieep, 
Bwine,  &c.,  raised  ;  the  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
menta,  and  the  amount  of  their  productions ;  the  number 
of  churches,  schools,  colleges  &c. ;  the  number  of  deaf, 
btind,  idiotic  and  insane  persons;  together  -with  much 
other  matter,  quite  too  voluminous  for  insertion  here. 

6.  All  this  is  done,  by  order  of  CongroBs,  and  of  course 
paid  for  from  the  United  States  Treasurj'. 

We  annex  a  tabular  statement,  of  the  population  of  eacJi 
State  and  Territory,  at  caeh  lime  llie  Census  has  been 
taken  by  the  United  States.     It  shows  the  increase  at  caeh 
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decide  from  1 790  to  1880,  together  with  the  inoraua  «f 
tba  number  of  States  &nd  Territ«icS. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 
The  United  States  flasr. 

1.  The  United  States  flag,  "  The  stars  and  stripes,"  it 

too  familiar  an  object  to   require  much  description ;  foi 

every  body  has  seen  it,  and  ahnost  every  one  has  admired 

it.     And  no  wonder,  for  it  is  the  handsomest  flag  in  the 

world, — ^"Red,  White  and  Blue;"— those  alternate  red 

and  white  stripes  in  beautiful  contrast  with  the  blue  field 

bedecked  with  stars; — as  though  a  piece  of  the  sky  had 

been  taken  to  add  more  beauty  to  our  national  emblem 

which  makes  it  in  truth,  "  The  star-spangled  banner.'* 

May  it  forever  wave 
''O^er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

2.  But  there  is  a  little  history  about  it,  which  it  is  well 
to  know.  In  1794  when  there  were  only  15  States,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act,  declaring  that  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  should  consist  of  15  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white,  and  that  the  Union  be  15  stars,  white  in  a  blue 
field.  The  stars  and  stripes  were  by  this  act  to  be  equal 
in  number.  But  this  act  was  repealed  by  another,  passed 
in  1818,  which  declared  that  it  should  consist  of  only  13 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white  ;  and  that  the  Union  be 
20  stars ;  and  that  upon  the  admission  of  every  new  State 
into  the  Union,  one  star  be  added  to  the  Union  of  the  flag. 
Tliis  has  been  done,  and  now  there  are  87  stars  in  the  blue 
field.     By  this  arrangement  our  flag  is  and  always  will  be 
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emblem&tio  of  two  thingB;  the  13  atrip«B  indicftte  the  13 
original  States,  while  the  etars  show,  and  will  always 
show,  the  number  of  States  in  the  Federal  Union.    The 

Btars  will  continue  to  increase  until  the  last  State  shall  lie 
added ;  and  when  thus  completed,  will  probably  fomi  a 
constellatioD  of  50  or  more  stars,  representing  go  many 
States. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 
The  &aw8  of  the  United  States. 

1.  A  CLEARER  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  laws 
under  which  we  live,  may  be  obtained  by  a  sort  of  analy- 
sis of  them,  or  a  division  of  them  into  their  several  kinds. 
By  thiB  process  we  shall  find  four  different  laws,  emanat- 
ing from  four  different  sources,  or  authorities ;  each  hav* 
ing  the  power' to  enact,  and  to  demand  obedience  to  its 
enactments. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  considered  as  an  enactment  of  the  people 
themselves;  for  it  was  made  by  their  representatives 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  and  afterwards  ratified  by  them 
through  another  body  of  their  representatives,  viz.,  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States.  In  the  Constitution 
itself  we  find  a  large  body  of  laws,  and  those  of  the  most 
important  and  essential  character ;  for  they  not  only  bind 
every  person  in  the  country,  but  they  bind  Congress  itself, 
which  is  the  law-making  power  of  the  Government. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  the  law  found  in  the  Constitution 
is  called  ^'  constitutional  law."  It  is  of  the  highest  au- 
thority, and  paramount  to  all  other  laws,  exccptiiig  the 
laws  of  God.  Statute  laws  may  be  changed  or  i*e  pealed 
at  any  time  by  the  same  power  that  enacted  them,  but 
the  Constitution  cannot  be  changed  but  by  a  vote  of  two- 
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ibiidfl  of  both  Homes  of  Congress,  and  after  that  by  tha 
mpproral  of  three-foarths  of  all  the  LegiBlatures  of  lie 
States  in  the  Union.  Thns  it  takes  a  long  time  to  changs 
or  amend  it,  and  no  otie  body  of  men  can  alter  it ;  butany 
amendment  must  have  the  approval  of  all  the  legislative 
bodies  above  named.  Then  it  is  deemed  to  have  been 
sanctioned  by  threo-foarths  of  the  people  themselves,  for  it 
U  done  by  their  immediate  representatives.  So  much,  for 
one  kind  of  law. 

3.  The  next  in  order  are  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress, 
These,  like  all  laws  made  by  l^lslative  bodies  are  dcoom- 
mated  statute  laws.  These  laws,  -whiie  in  force,  are  as 
binding  as  those  found  in  the  Constitution.  But  this  dis- 
tinction must  be  observed ;  the  statutes  as  before  stated 
may  be  amended  or  wholly  repealed  at  any  time  when 
Congress  is  in  session,  and  may  be  set  aside  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  case  they  are  found  to  be  contrary  to  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constllulioii.  Ail  the  Laws  en- 
acted by  Congress,  unless  ihcy  are  for  Bonie  local  object, 
are  equally  binding  in  every  State  .ind  Territory  of  the 
Cnited  State)*;  and  are  uniformly  applied  and  executed  in 
all,  by  the  United  States  courts.  The  foregoing  remark 
shows  ns  the  wide  difference  between  an  act  of  Congress 
Trhicfa  extends  to,  and  embriiccs  the  whole  national  do- 
main ;  and  an  act  of  a  State  legislature,  which  has  no  au- 
thority or  power  beyond  the  limits  of  tiie  Slate  where  it 
'was  enacted. 

4.  Tlic  laws  contained  in  the  Constitution  are  few  m 
snmber  in  comparison  with  the  elatiito  laws.  Tliesa  are 
exceedingly  nnmerous,  and  arc  niade  to  metl  the  nccG89t- 
liea  and  waota  of  the  people  in  all  their   relations  to  the 
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Qoveniiueut  and  to  each  otlier;  to  regi£ate  the  anny,  the 
navy,  our  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and 
in  short  everything  which  requires  legislative  interference; 
while  those  relate  only  to  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  Government  is  based,  and  may  be  compared  to 
an  outline  map ;  which  only  shows  the  boundaries  and 
some  of  the  principal  mountains,  rivers,  cities  and  other 
prominent  features  of  the  coimtry  intended  to  be  delin- 
eated. 

5.  Thus  much  for  constitutional  and  statute  laws.  We 
will  now  notice  another  kind,  quite  different  from  either  in 
the  mode  of  enactment,  but  just  as  binding  on  CongresSi 
the  executive,  the  judiciary,  and  on  every  citizen  as  any 
constitutional  provision,  or  act  of  Ck)ngress.  We  mean 
the  various  treaties  made  between  ns  and  foreign  nations, 
ftnd  Indian  tribes.  Treaties  when  made  and  ratified  by 
the  respective  Governments  by  which  they  are  made,  are 
of  the  same  authority  and  as  binding  upon  the  citizens  of 
both  countries,  as  any  constitutional  or  statutory  law 
in  existence ;  and  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  between  us  and  any  foreign  power  is  made  pumfth- 
able,  as  much  as  the  violation  of  any  statute  upon  the 
books.  This  of  course  applies  to  individual  citizens.  If 
the  treaty  be  violated  by  either  of  the  national  authorities, 
it  then  becomes  a  subject  of  diplomatic  arrangement,  or 
may  lead  to  a  war  between  the  Gbvemments  concerned. 
We  have  thus  disposed  of  the  third  kind  of  law,  according 
to  our  mode  of  division. 

6.  At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  we  spoke  of 
four  kinds  of  laws  to  which  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  subject.      The  three  already  noticed  aro  by  fiur 
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dw  most  important,  whereas  the  fourlli — the  laws  of  na- 
(ioDft— are,  so  far  as  individuats  are  coocemed,  of  minor 
importance,  as  they  relate  rather  to  the  dutios  of  govern- 
mt-Qta  and  theii-  agents,  to  the  duties  aiid  obligationa  of 
anmefi,  and  of  uavitl  comiuandera  in  thucs  of  war.  All 
tliese,  with  many  other  matters,  are  regulated  accord'ui;^ 
U>  the  law  of  nations,  which  law  is  not  a  series  of  eiiact< 
meots  of  any  law-making  power  of  any  government  upon 
euth,  bnt  consists  of  rules  laid  down  by  the  great  writers 
upon  Ihia  subject  as  rules  or  laws  which  should  regulate 
the  conduct  of  one  nation  towards  another  according  to 
the  admitted  principles  of  right  and  humanity,  especially 
in  times  of  war.  These  laws  and  priiiciiiles  have  been  ap- 
proved of  and  sanctioned  by  almost  all  civilized  nations, 
and  hence  have  been  denominated  "  the  law  of  nations," 
and  are  observed  by  all  governments  of  civilized  coiintrieB 
who  wished  to  sustain  an  honorable  character  among  the 
&mily  of  nations.  The  violation  of  the  law  of  nations 
exposes  the  violator  to  the  condenmation  of  ibo  world, 
and  to  the  danger  of  retaliation  by  war  with  the  injured 
nation. 

7.  While  on  the  subject  of  laws,  it  will  not  be  irrele- 
rant  to  say  that  the  United  States  court!),  and  especially 
the  Sapreme  Court,  are  the  expoimdors  of  the  laws  of  tho 
coaatry,  and  of  tlie  "  law  of  nations"  whenever  they  apply 
to  matters  in  which  our  government  or  our  citizens  are 
coocemed.  The  courts  themselves  malce  no  laws,  but  by 
their  decisions  in  cases  adjudicated  by  tbem,  they  declare 
«h:tt  is  the  true  meaning  and  hitcntion  of  tho  Constitu- 
liou  and  the  laws.  They  declare  how  these  should  be  un- 
derstMMl,  construed  and  applied.    Hence  the  decistoaa  of' 
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the  courts  are  regarded  with  almom  as  muoh  deference  as 
the  laws  themselves,  dstermiDmg,«as  they  do,  the  mterpre- 
tatkm  and  true  meaning  of  them, 

8.  b  the  foregokig  remarks  we  have  made  no  allnsioo 
to  the  laws  of  the  States,  whidi  have  no  authority  or  power 
outside  of  the  State  by  which  they  are  enacted ;  and  shall 
not  do  BO  now,  as  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  our 
work.  We  therefore  will  close  the  chapter  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  addition  of  a  single  remark,  that  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States  lives  under  two  distinct  and  sep- 
arate governments  and  codes  of  law,  viz.:  First,  the 
TTnited  States  Government  and  its  laws ;  and,  Second,  the 
government  and  laws  of  the  State  where  he  resides. 

9.  But  how  is  a  conflict  between  the  laws  of  the  TTnited 
States  and  the  laws  of  the  States  avoided  ? 

Answer — ^By  the  following  constitutional  provision 
found  in  the  sixth  article  of  that  instrument,  and  in  these 
words : 

■ 

^'  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  -States^ 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made  or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
TTnited  States,  shaU  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land^  and 
the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.*'  This  answers  the  question.  The  Con- 
stitution, treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  laws 
enacted  by  Congress,  are  supreme,  and  override  any  law 
passed  by  any  State,  if  it  conflicts  with  any  of  these.  The 
United  States  court !«,  and  the  courts  of  any  State,  are 
bound  to  disregard  and  set  aside  any  State  law  in  case  it 
is  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  United  States  laws. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIl. 
naturalization   Saws-. 

1.  By  far  tho  greater  part  of  iho  people  iii  the  United 
States  are  natives  of  the  country,  and  arc,  conseqiientlv, 
^tiKiia  by  birthright.  They  have  all  ihc  rights  and 
privileges  wliich  the  Government  affords,  without  being 
required  to  do  anything  to  procure  them.  A  native  oiti- 
tea  has  tliu  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  buy,  hold,  and  sell 
lands,  and  the  right  to  protection  by  his  Government 
vbcn  in  a  foreign  country  or  upon  the  high  seas.  But  an 
alitu  dooa  not  enjoy  these  rights.  An  alien  ia  one  ^ho 
vas  born  in  some  foreign  country,  and  before  he  can  ba 
■  citizen,  he  must  remain  In  tlie  country  at  least  five 
years;  and  then  roust,  in  addition  to  this,  do  such  thinga 
as  our  naturalization  la'ws  require  of  him.  A(\er  he  has 
done  this  he  bccomeB  a  citizen,  and  ha?  all  the  rights  of  a 
native,  with  this  exception — he  neier  can  bo  President  or 
Vice-President  of  tho  United  States,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion poatively  declares  that  both  of  these  high  officers 
•hall  be  native  citizens,  and  tho  one  exception  to  this  pro- 
TLiion  has  no  application  now. 

2.  The  United  Stales  have  always  pursued  a  very  lib- 
eral policy  low.irds  aliens,  or  foreigners,  as  they  are  some- 
limet  called,  for  they  have  enacted  laws  easily  complied 
witli,  by  -which  any  alien  may  become  a  citixen,  after 
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which  he  possesses  the  same  rights  as  a  native,  with  the 
exception  before  stated. 

WHAT  AX   ALIEN    MUST   DO  TO   BSCOHK   A   CITIZEN. 

8.  The  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  pass  such 
laws  as  it  may  judge  right  and  proper  on  the  subject  of 
naturalization.  This  it  has  done  from  time  to  time.  Tlie 
first  act  of  this  kind  was  passed  in  1790,  since  which  va- 
rious other  acts  have  been  passed  modifying  the  first. 

An  alien,  in  order  to  become  a  citizen,  must  go  before 
some  United  States  court,  or  some  court  of  record  of  some 
State,  at  least  two  years  before  his  admission,  and  then 
and  there  declare  under  oath  that  it  in  his  intention  to  be- 
come  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  must  renounce  all 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate. 
State  or  sovereignty  whatever,  and  particularly,  by  name, 
the  prince,  potentate.  State  or  sovereignty  whereof  such 
alien  may,  at  the  time,  be  a  citizen  or  subject. 

4.  And  at  the  time  he  is  admitted  he  must,  before  some 
of  the  courts  before  named,  again  swear  to  the  same  things, 
with  the  addition  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."^  WheiTall  this  is  done,  the  court  be- 
fore whom  the  oath  is  taken  and  the  renunciation  made 

makes  a  record  of  the  proceedings,  and  gives  the  person 
naturalized  a  certificate  that  he  was  made  a  citizen  by  the 
said  court  at  the  time  and  place  therein  named.  This  cer- 
tificate gives  him  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  any  State 
or  Territory  in  the  United  States.  All  laws  relating  to 
naturalization  are  made  by  Congress.  No  State  has  the 
*  right  to  pass  any  law  on  this  subject.  Yet  Congress  con- 
fers authority  on  the  State  courts  to  naturalize  an  alien. 
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.  Indeed,   State  coarts  naturulize  moro  then  the   Uuited 
States  coarts. 

5.  In  addition  to  vh&t  ve  have  said  on  this  eabjcct,  it 

elioiild  be  Ptatfd  tliat  an  alifii  must,  in  nil  casts,  liave 
livc^d  iu  the  country  five  j-enrs  hcibi-e  lie  can  be  admitttid 
to  dlizenahip.  But  in  1862  au  act  was  passed  making  an 
exception  lo  tliis  reqwircment  in  favor  of  any  person  who 
who  was  21  years  of  age,  and  had  enlisted,  or  who  should 
thereaHcr  enlist,  in  the  army,  and  be  lionorably  discliarged 
therefrom.  In  such  cases,  a  good  moral  cliaractcr,  with 
one  year's  residence,  without_any  previous  declaration  of 
mtentioR,  was  sufficient.  Our  naturalization  laws  requiro 
good  moral  cliaracter  iu  all  cases  of  those  who  ajiply  for 
admission  to  citizenship.  But  the  courts  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly remiss  hi  this  matter,  and  almost  everybody 
who  makes  application  is  admitted  to  this  exalted  privi- 
lege without  any  regard  to  the  character  of  the  applicant. 
The  law  requires  that  if  an  alien  has  bomo  any  title  of 
nobility  in  tlie  country  from  whence  he  came,  lie  must  rc- 
nonnre  snch  title  before  ho  can  be  made  a  citizen  of  tlio 
United  States. 

6.  There  b  an  exception  to  what  is  above  stated  in  t!*a 
definition  of  an  alien  ;  that  is,  that  he  is  one  who  was  born 
in  Bomc  foreign  country.  A  child  may  be  born  out  of  the 
United  States;  yet  if  its  parents,  at  the  time  of  its  birth, 
were  citizens,  the  child  is  also  a  citizen  by  virtue  of  its 
|iat«nt*B  citizenship,  and,  consequently,  never  needs  nat- 
Bnlixation  to  ponness  all  the  rights  it  would  have,  had  it 
been  bom  in  the  United  Stales. 

7.  In  this  connection  another  provision  of  otir  natural- 
Ualiou  laws  should  bo  noticed;  and  that  ii:,  that  children 
bom  in  a  foreign  country,  and  of  foreign  parentage,  be- 
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come  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  personal  nat- 
nralization,  npon  the  following  conditions  :  J^rs^  that  thev 
came  into  the  country  before  they  are  21  years  of  age ; 
and  Secondy  that  their  father  became  a  aataralized  citizen 
before  they  have  reached  that  age— that  is,  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  the  fikther  makes  all  hia  children  citizens  who  reside 
in  the  country,  and  are  under  the  age  of  21  at  the  time  d 
the  parent's  naturalization.  This  is  a  very  liberal  pro- 
vision of  the  law  in  favor  of  the  minor  children  of  those 
who  become  dtizens. 
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L  Thk  Neutrality  Laws  of  the  United  States,  like  thos 
of  other  nations  who  have  enacted  them,  have  the  san 
design;  and  are  intended  to  accomplish  the  same  objeci 
which  is  to  preserre  peace,  and  to  maintain  friendly  r 
lations  with  other  nations,  States  or  Powers.  It  is  the  dut; 
the  interest,  and  should  be  the  policy  of  all  Oovemment 
to  live  in  peace  with  other  nations,  whenever  it  can  I 
done  without  the  sacrifice  of  honor  or  of  self  preservatio: 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  Government  so  to  control  the  a 
tions  of  its  own  citizens  or  subjects,  as  not  to  allow  thei 
to  perpetrate  such  acts  towards  other  Governments  i 
would  tend  to  embroil  the  two  countries  in  a  war,  or  i 
disturb  their  friendly  relations  and  intercourse. 

The  most  civilized  and  enlightened  nations  have  forth 
purpose  enacted  Neutrality  Laws,  which  if  obeyed  by  tl 
citizens  of  the  country  who  enacts  them,  do  much  to  pr 
rent  wars  and  unfriendly  feelings  between  nations. 

2.  A  single  illustration  will  perhaps  place  the  who 
scope,  design  and  nature  of  Neutrality  Laws  in  a  clean 
lirrht,  than  a  verbose  recital  of,  or  commentary  upon  the 
provisions.  Our  illustration  may  be  thus  put :  A,  B  an 
C,  we  suppose  to  be  three  different  nations.  A,  and  ] 
are  at  war  with  each  other,  but  both  are  on  friendly  teni 
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5nth  C.  Now  C,  by  her  neutrality  laws,  prohibits  hef 
'citizen^  or  subjects,  within  her  tenitory  from  enlisting, 
or  fitting  out  men,  or  organizing  any  expedition  by  sea  or 
land  to  aid  either  of  the  belligerent  nations,  A,  or  B;  be- 
cause this  would  be  a  hostile  act  towards  the  other,  and 
.might  lead  to  a  war  between  it  and  0. 

The  Neutrality  Laws  of  the  United  States,  now  in  force, 
were  enacted  in  1818,  and  are  very  similar  in  their  pro- 
visions to  laws  of  other  nations  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  are  declaratory  of  the  pre-existing  laws  of  nations. 

8.  These  laws,  however,  do  not  prohibit  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  from  leaving  their  country,  and  then 
enlisting  or  engaging  in  war  upon  either  side.  It  does  not 
prohibit  a  citizen  from  leaving  his  country ;  and  after  he 
has  left  it,  the  Government  has  no  control  over  hinu 
Hence,  in  spite  of  neutrality  laws,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  the  subjects  of  Governments  engaging  in  a  war 
against  a  nation  with  whom  their  own  Government  is  at 
peace.  The  violation  of  the  law  consists  in  accepting  an 
office,  or  enlisting,  or  procuring  enlistments  or  fitting  out 
expeditions,  by  sea  or  land,  while  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  declared  to  be  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  is  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  employ  either  the  land  or 
naval  force  of  the  country  to  prevent  any  hostile  expedi* 
tion  against  any  nation,  state,  colony  or  people,  who  «iq 
at  peace  with  us. 


CHAPTER  SXXIV. 
S  lections. 

1.  OxE  of  the  cardinal  prmeiplcs  upon  which  our  Gov- 
emmeut  is  founded,  and  one  to  which  the  people  adhere 
with  the  greatest  tenaeity  is,  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  ami 
althoDgh  all  the  people  cannot  in  person  be  present  to  ap- 
prove or  to  disapprove  of  the  laws  hy  ivhieli  they  are  to 
be  governed,  yet  under  our  form  of  Government  we  ap- 
pmximate  as  nearly  to  snch  a  condition  of  things  a»  is 
praciicable.  This  ia  effected  by  the  representative  sys- 
tem. A  few  arc  chosen  who  represent  the  wishes  and  sen- 
timents of  the  many. 

Tlic  men  chosen  to  make  and  administer  our  laws,  are 
not  so  chosen,  from  the  personal  regard  the  people  have 
for  them;  but  for  tlio  prineiples  they  are  known  to  enter- 
lain,  and  which  correspond  with  those  of  the  people  who 
ekoosc  them.  The  representative  is  bound  to  carry  out 
the  Bentiments  of  those  who  elect  him,  and  to  do  what  they 
would  do.  if  tliey  acted  for  themselves. 

2-  From  this  principle,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  to  know  what  the  will  of  the  people  is,  in  re- 
gard to  the  various  questions  which  arise  from  time  to 
time,  relating  to  the  pohey  of  the  Government,  and  the 
ItiTB  to  be  enacted  to  carry  oat  that  jjolicy.      The  means 
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used  to  determine  these  questions  are  our  elections.  These 
are  looked  to  with  great  interest,  and  sometimes  with 
great  excitement,  as  they  furnish  the  only  occasions  in 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  can  act  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, by  electing  such  men  as  they  want  to  make  and 
administer  their  laws.  Hence  at  the  close  of  our  elections 
it  is  pretty  well  kpown  what  measures  are  to  be  pursued 
by  the  principles  of  the  men  elected. 

8.  These  remarks,  however,  apply  with  greater  force  to 
the  State  Governments,  and  to  the  election  of  State  officers 
than  to  the  officer^  of  the  United  States ;  for  Congress- 
men are  indeed  the  only  officials  in  the  general  Govern- 
ment for  whom  the  people  directly  vote;  though  it  is 
often  said  that  the  President  is  elected  by  them,  this  i4 
not  strictly  correct.  The  people  do  not  vote  directly  for 
either  President  or  Vice-President.  They  vote  for  electprS| 
and  these  electors  vote  for  those  officers.  Tbis^  it  is  true^ 
is  but  a  circuitous  way  of  reaching  the  same  result ;  for 
the  electors  have  always  faithfully  carried  out  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents,  and  voted  for  the  same  eandidates 
for  whom  the  people  would  have  voted  if  our  constitu- 
tional forms  allowed  them  to  vote  directly  for  these  csuidi- 
dates,  without  the  intervening  and  cumbrous  machinery 
of  Presidential  electors.  We  think  a  great  improvement 
in  the  modm  operandi  would  be  effected  by  such  a  ehange 
in  our  Constitution,  as  would  give  the  election  directly  to 
the  people. 

4.  There  is  some  analogy  between  the  election  of  the 
President  and  the  election  of  the  United  States  Senators, 
In  the  first  instance  the  people  choose  electors,  and  these 
elect  the  President ;  in  the  latter,  the  people  elect  the  mem- 
bets  of  their  Legislatures,  and  these  elect  the  Senators, 


Then,  as  to  the  olbcr  officers  of  tlia  general  GoTemment, 

ihey  &re  appointed  by  their  superiors  :  tbc  most  important 
ones  by  the   PreBident,  by  and  with  the  consent   of  tha 

-Senate,  and  the  minor  ones  by  the  hcaik  of  departments, 
or  eome  one  liighcr  in  rank  than  the  appointees.  Thus 
vc  eec  that,  w"ith  iho  esception  of  the  members  of  tho 
House  of  Representatives,  the  people  do  not  vote  directly 

.for  any  of  tho  officials  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Yet  by  this  kind  of  proxy  vote,  about  tie  same  result  is 
obtained. 

5,  Of  all  our  elections  none  is  considered  of  so  much 
importance  as  tLc  Presidential.  Tliesc  come  as  before  said 
every  four  years,  because  the  Constitution  ])rovides  that 
the  term  for  which  a  President  is  chosen  shali  bo  four 
years.  We  have  thought  it  would  be  quite  interesting  to 
•ome  of  our  readers,  and  at  the  same  time  would  help  to 
pre8cr>e  the  political  history  of  our  nation,  to  give  a  brief 
accoont  of  each  Presidential  election,  together  with  tho 
names  of  the  candidates  and  some  of  the  prominent  circnm- 
stances  connected  with  them.  This  nill  be  found  in  the 
following  chapter,  and  we  hope  will  materially  aid  those 
who  wish  to  know  something  of  tho  men  and  times  gone 
by.  Our  elections,  botli  for  the  general  niid  State  Gov- 
ernments are  by  ballot,  instead  of  vioa  voce,  (the  living 
voice)  as  in  some  countries. 

The  ballot  is  a  small  piece  of  paper,  with  the  name  of 
tho  candidate  or  candidates  pnnted  or  written  upon  it, 
and  then  folded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hide  them ;  so 
that  no  one  but  the  \oter  can  tell  what  name's  sre  on  Ina 
ballot.  A  vote  vivavoci:,  is  n-tien  the  voter,  in  tho  pres- 
ence of  the  inspectors  of  the  election,  audibly  and  clearly 
calls  oat  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  ho  votes,  and 
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tiaiii  proolidnis  in  the  bearing  id  all  present  htm  be  rotet 
Bnt  the  ballot  enables  the  voter  to  vote  secretly  if  fae 
dioosea  to  do  bo. 

6.  Oar  elections  for  Frendent,  for  Congresamen,  for 
Goremon  of  the  several  States  and  their  respective  Leg- 
islatures, are  more  exdting  than  those  for  other  minor 
officers.  Kach  is  said  and  mn6h  is  Tmtten  of  a  very  in- 
flanunatory  character.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the 
liberty  of  speech  are  most  sbameftdly  perverted,  eometimei 
into  abase  and  slander.  When  these  vicioas  practice* 
shall  cease,  as  \n  hope  they  will,  the  Government  viU 
Btand  on  finner  groand  than  it  now  does. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

mSISEKTIAL     ELECTIONS,     Mim     XOTICES     OF    rACTS    AND 
CIRCUMSTANCES  CONNECTED   WITH   TllEM. 

The  Conventiou  which  foniieil  the  Constitntion  of  tha 
Cnited  Stales,  fixed  upon  tlie  Qifit  Wednesday  of  January^ 
1789,  for  the  election  of  the  first  Presidential  Electors,  and 
the  first  Wcdaesday  of  February  of  the  same  year  for  tha 
election  of  the  first  President,  and  the  first  Wednesday  of 
Uarch  {which  was  the  fonrlli),  for  putting  the  neiv  govern- 
ment into  operation.  The  election  of  the  Eleeloi's,  and  of 
the  Preeident  by  them,  were  carried  out  to  the  letter ; 
but  the  government  did  not  get  tiito  operation  until  the 
thirtieth  of  April,  nearly  two  months  after  the  specified 
Umc,  for  the  elected  racmlwra  of  Congreess  were  tardy  in 
convening  at  New  York  {ibo  place  fixed  upon  for  the  first 
session);  and  it  was  not  ntitil  the  thini^th  of  A] nil,  tliat 
■Washington  was  inaugarated  as  President.  But  as  the 
foarth  of  March  was  the  time  at  whieh  It  was  intended 
tiat  it  should  take  place,  it  was  reckoned  as  the  date  from 
which  Washington's  administration  commenced;  and  the 
date  both  of  the  commencement  and  termination  of  every 
PreudcDtial  term  since.  Hence,  the  fourth  of  Maroh  of 
every  fourth  year  is  an  important  epoch  in  our  political 
bistory,  as  it  i»the  time  when  a  new  administration  comes 
into  power,  or  the  commencement  of  the  Eccond  term  of 
&D  inenmbent  who  has  been  rc-clcctcd. 
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FIRST  ELECTION,   1789. 

Greorge  Washington  was  t/nanfmou«/y  elected  President, 
and  John  Adams,  Vice-President.  The  Vice-Presidency 
at  this  and  at  the  three  succeeding  elections,  was  deter- 
mined according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  it 
.  then  stood ;  which  were,  that  the  candidate  for  President 
who  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  should  be  Presi* 
dent;  and  he  who  received  the  next  highest  should  be 
Vice-President.  But  this  provision  was  changed  by  the 
Twelfth  Amendment,  proposed  in  1803,  which  went  into 
effect  at  the  next  election  in  1804.  Previous  to  that,  we 
hear  nothing  of  any  candidates  for  Vice-President  Bj 
the  provisions  of  the  said  amendment,  the  electors  vote  one 
pame  for  President  and  another  for  Vice-President.  But 
previous  to  that,  the  electors  voted  for  two  candidates 
without  designating  which  for  President,  or  whidi  for  Vice- 
President,  knowing  thaC  the  one  receiving  the  largest 
number  would  have  the  first  place,  and  the  next  highest 
the  second.  This  caused  much  confhsion  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  intentions  of  the  electors.  After  four  elections 
conducted  upon  this  plan,  the  Constitution  was  amended  ; 
since  which,  without  change,  all  the  elections  have  been 
conducted  as  directed  in  this  amendment. 

In  our  comments  upon  the  first  election  we  may  as  well 
notice  another  great  change  which  has  gradually  taken 
place  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  choosing  the  electors.  The 
Constitution  says  that  the  Presidential  electors  shall  be 
appointed,  in  each  State,  in  such  manner  as  the  Lej^lature 
thereof  shall  direct.  Now  this  left  the  Legislature  with 
power  to  appoint  them  itself,  or  to  order  their  appointment 
or  election  in  any  other  way.    The  electors  for  the  first 
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Preddentui  election,  wa  think  {thoagh  ve  hsTfl  teen  no 

historical  recorJ  of  the  fatt),  wltu  all  chosen  by  the  State 
Legislatures  ;  but  soon  after  we  fiud  tli.it  different  methods 
Tere  used  in  differeut  States.  In  some,  the  Legislatures 
chose  them ;  in  others  they  n-ero  elected  by  popular  vote ; 
and  it  seems  that  this  plan  was  the  one  most  approved  of, 
for  it  finally  became  almost  universal,  and  was  adopted 
by  every  State  except  South  Carolina,  which  never  did 
give  this  election  to  Uie  people  (at  least  not  anterior  to  the 
Kebellion).  For  these  reasons  we  cannot  give  the  popular 
vote  of  the  earlier  Presidential  elections,  as  we  have  done 
of  those  in  latex  years ;  because  the  people  in  several  of  the 
States  did  not  directly  vote  for  electors,  "When  we  have 
given  it,  it  must  bo  remerabered  that  Sontli  Carolina  ia 
not  included. 

But  eleven  States  participated  in  this  flection.  Xorlh 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  had  not  at.  this  time  ratified 
the  Coiixtilution  ,'  consequently  they  could  take  no  part  in 
it.  At  this  time  polilical  parties  were  very  indistinctly 
defined.  The  only  noticablc  political  difference  consisted 
In  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  new  Constitution.  Its 
friends  were  called  Federalists,  among  whom  Washington 
was  numbered.  Those  who  had  opposed  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  were  called  anti-Feder.ilista,  At  the  fii'sit 
Section  there  were  but  sixty-nine  electors. 

SECOND   ELECTION,    17^3. 

Washington  and  Adams  were  both   re-elected   to   the 
Kune  positions  for  a  second  term.     Wiishington  was  again 
.onsly  elected.     Vermont  and  Kentucky  had  both 
■rlmittH  iuio  the  Union    since   the  last   election; 
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which,  made  fifiocn  States  that  took  part  in  this.  At  the 
second  election  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
electors. 

THDZD    £L£GTION,    1796. 

There  were  four  candidates  in  the  field  at  this  time  for 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  viz.: 

John  Adams. 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Aaron  Sorr, 
Thomas  Pinckney. 

Adams  received  71  electoral  votes. 
Jefferson    «         69  «        « 

Pinckney   "         59  "        *• 

Burr  "         88  "        « 

This  result  made  Adams  President,  and  Jefferson  Vice- 
President. 

A  new  State — ^Tenncssoe^-had  been  admitted  since  the 
last  election,  which  made  sixteen  in  the  Union  at  this 
time. 

FOUBTH  SLBCnON,   1800. 

The  same  four  candidates  were  again  in  the  field  at 
Ibis  election ;  Adams  and  Pinckney  as  Federalists,  and 
Jefferson  and  Burr  as  Anti-Federalists,  who  about  this 
time  took  the  name  of  Republicans. 

Jefferson  and  Burr  received  73  of  the  electoral  votes. 
Adams  "       64  " 

Pinckney  "       63  « 

No  one  having  received  a  majority,  the  election,  accord* 
mg  to  the  provisions  made  in.theConsUtution,  went  to 
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tiie  Htni3P  of  B«preseQtativeB tbr tbe fimt time,  iniere- 
aolt  was  that  JefferBon  vM  deoted  Preudent,  and  Aaron 
Burr,  Vioa-Preeideiit. 

No  new  States  had  been  admitted  since  t]ie  last  election, 
•o  there  were  bnt  itixteen  which  participated  in  tliia. 

The  results  of  this  election  proved  the  complete  over- 
throw of  the  Federal  party;  and  it  never  rggaLaed  power 
aAenrards. 

FIFTH     ELECTION,     1804. 

The  twelfth  amendment  of  the  ConBtitution  having 
been  duly  ratified  before  this  election,  we  now,  in  accord- 
ance  with  its  provisions,  for  the  first  time  find  candidatea 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  brought  forward. 

Mr.  Burr  having  been  dropped,  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
George  Clinton  were  put  forth  by  the  liepublicana  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  Charles  0.  Pinckney 
and  KufuB  King,  by  the  Federalists,  for  the  flame  positions. 

Jeflereon  and  Clinton  each  received  162  of  the  electoral 
votes. 

Pinckney  and  King  only  received  14  ^otes. 

The  admission  of  Ohio,  in  1802,  made  seventeen  Stales 
in  tie  Union  at  this  election. 

SIXTH     ELECTION,    ISOS. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  after  having  served  two  terms,  retired  J 
and  James  Sladison  was  nominated  by  the  Republlcaa 
party  for  President,  With  this  change  candidates  were 
the  same  on  both  sides  as  at  the  former  election. 

Uadieon  received  122  electoral  vot«s  for  President,  and 
Clinton  113  for  Vice-President. 
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Tbe  latter  died  April  20,  lil2,  and  eMseqniebtly  did 
Bot  sore  out  his  full  eeeond  term. 

Piackney  and  King  each  received  47  electoral  voteH. 
.  Ko  new  State  had  been  admitted  since  the  last  election ; 
conseqaentljr    but     seventeen    States    partieipaited    in 
Madison^s  first  Section. 

BEVEJSiTB    ELECTION^   1S12. 

Mr.  Madison  was  re-elected  President,  and  Elbridge 
Oeny,  Vice  President.  But  he  died  on  the  twenty-third 
6f  November,  1814,  leaving  the  Vice-Presidency  vacant 
for  the  second  time  during  Madison's  administration.  Mr. 
Madison's  second  term  was  distinguished  on  account  of 
the  second  war  with  England,  which  continued  from. 
1812  to  1816. 

De  Witt  ClintoA,  and  Jared  Ingersoll,  w6re  run  in  hp- 
position  to  Madison  and  Gerry,  who  received  each  128 
electoral  votes,  Olinton  80,  and  LigersoU  57. 

There  were  eighteen  States  at  this  time.  Lboisiaaa  had 
been  admitted  since  the  last  election. 

EIOBTH  ELECnOK,   1816. 

The  same  party  which  had  twice  elected  Jefferson,  and 
twice  elected  Madison,  now  put  James  Monroe  up  as  their 
candidate  for  President,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  for 
Tice-lPr^sident. 

A  very  feeble  opposition  was  made  by  the  Federalists^ 
who  again  nominated  and  ran  Bufus  King.  But  he  only 
received  84  votes,  irhile  Monroe  received  188. 

In  the  early  part  ^  this  year,  Indiana  was  adnutted  as 
a  State,  making  nineteen  in^tbe  Umba  at  this 
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mSTB  ELBCnOIT,   1820. 

Monroe  and  Torapkiiis  were  both  re-clcplcd  without 
Opposition.  Their  terms  of  office  tlid  not  expire  until 
the  fourth  of  March,  1 825,  making  twenty-four  years  ia 
cucceesion  during  which  the  Kepublicana  (who  about  this 
time  denomiaated  themselves  Democrats]  had  held  the 
reiaa  of  government  in  their  hands.  All  three  of  the 
I'reaidents  held  the  office  for  two  tenna,  and  were  all  Vir- 
ginians. 

Between  1816  and  1820,  four  new  States  had  been  ad- 
Boitted,  viz.,  Mh^isBippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  and  Maine, 
nuking  twL'nty-threc  which  look  a  part  in  Mr.  Monroe's 
second  election. 

TESTH   ELECTION,    1824. 

At  this  time  there  were  four  candidates  for  the  office  of 
President,  viz.  : 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  received  ilD  of  the  electoral  votes, 
John  Quincy  Adams         '•  81         "  " 

William  U.  Crawford       "  41  "  " 

Henry  Clay  "  31  "  " 

Neither  of  the  candidates  having  received  a  majority. 
the  election  for  the  second  time  went  to  the  House,  where 
the  vote  was  taken  by  States,  Adams  receiving  13,  Jack- 
Bon  7,  and  Crawford  4  votes.  5Ir.  Adama  was  elected 
Prendcnt. 

John  C.  Calhonn,  against  whom  there  had  been  very 
tittle  opposition,  had  been  electe'd  by  the  electors  by  a 
large  majority,  Vice  President. 

Twenty-four  States  participated  in  this  election,  Mis- 
uari  hiviag   been  admitted   since    the    last.     But   only 
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eighteen  of  them  chose  their  electors  by  popular  vote. 
Six  of  them  continued  to  elect  them  by  their  Legislatures. 

BLEYENTH  ELBCTIONy   182^. 

At  this  election  Andrew  Jackson  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency,  and  John  G.  Calhoun  was  re-elected  Yioe* 
President. 

The  opposition  candidate  for  President  was  John  Q. 
Adams,  and  for  Vice-President,  Richard  Bush. 

Jackson  received  650,028  of  the  popular,  and  178  of  the 
electoral  votes  ;  and  Adams  received  612,158  of  the  pop- 
ular, and  83  of  the  electoral  votes.  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  strongly  contested,  and  most  bitter  election  that  ever 
transpired  in  this  country. 

No  new  States  had  been  admitted  since  1824,  so  there 
were  but  twenty-four  States  in  the  Union  at  this  election. 

TWELFTH    XLECnONy   1832. 

.  Andrew  Jackson  was  reelected  President,  and  Martin 
Van  Buren,  Vice-President,  by  the  Democratic  party. 

Henry  Clay  was  the  opposing  Whig  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
Vice- Presidency. 

Of  the  popular  vote,  Jackson  received  682,502 

Clay  650,189 

Jackson^s  majority,    132,313 

*  Of  the  electoral  vote,  Jackson  received  210,  and  Claj  49. 

There  had  been  no  increase  of  States  since  the  last  elec- 
tion, 30  but  twentyrfonr  States  votpd  at  this.       . 
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THISTEKirTH   ELXOTION,    1836. 

The  Democrats  nominated  [heir  Vice-President  for  the 
office  of  President,  and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  f<ir  that  of 
Vice-President  at  this  election. 

Geti  Wdliam  Henry  Hamson,  and  several  other  candi- 
dat«s,  unthout  concert  of  aotiOD,  or  unanimity  of  design, 
were  mn  in  opposition  to  Tan  Burcn,  but  he  had  a  ma- 
jority over  all. 

The  popular  vote  stood  for  Van  Buren,  762,149 
For  Harrison  and  othcre,  73(},73a 

Van  Buren'e  majority,  25,41 -'J 

mchigan  and  Arkansas  were  admitted  early  in  thie  year, 
which  made  twenty-sis  States  at  the  period  of  this  election. 

rocBTEEirm  election,  1840. 

The  same  candidates  -were  again  nominated  at  this 
election  tliat  ran  at  the  last ;  with  this  exception,  that  the 
Whigs  dropped  all  others  and  concentrated  on  General 
Hamson. 

Hence  the  oppo.sing  tickets  stood  : 

Whig — William  Henry  Hanison,  for  President,  and 
John  Tyler  lor  Vice-President. 

Democratic — Martin  Van  Buren,  for  President,  and 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  ibr  Vice-President. 

The  popular  vole  showed  this  result — 

For  Harrison,  ],274,';83 

"     Van  Buren,  1,128,702 

Hamson's  majority,  46,081 

Thta  was  one  of  the  most  excited  elections  ever  knova 
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in  the  United  States.  The  Whigs  adopted  the  practice  of 
singiog  political  songs  at  their  meetings.  It  was  called 
"The  Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider  Campaign,"  because  the 
Whigs  built  log  cabind  and  held  their  meetings  m  them, 
and  drank  hard  cider,  to*bttrlesque  the  remark  of  a  Demo- 
crat, that  General  Hanison  lived  in  a  log  cabin  and  drank 
bard  cider. 

He  Iiv6d  only  one  month  aiid  two  days  aftei*  his  inaug- 
uration ;  and  John  Tyler  became  acting-Pnesident,  ib  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitutioti,  which 
were  now  applied  for  the  firist  time  since  the  government 
was  established. 

Ko  new  Statea  had  been  added  since  1830,  so  that  the 
same  nmmber  acted  in  this  election,  as  took  part  in  the 
previous  one,  viz.,  26. 

FIFTEENTH    EL&CtlON,    1S44. 

The  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  placed  themselves 
in  battle  array,  with  Henry  Clay  as  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  for  Vibe- President,  on 
the  side  of  the  Whigs;  and  James  K  Polk  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Geo,  M.  Dallas  for  Vice-Presidfent,  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic  side. 

.    The  popular  vote  at  this  election  showed  the  following 
result. 

For  Polk  and  Dallas  1,385,834 

"   Clay  and  Frelinghuysen    '        1,297,033 

Polk's  majority  38,801 

The  Abolitiomsts  ran  Mr.  Bimey  "for  PiMiclent,  and  he 
iVed  ^270  voUMi. 
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This  was  the  third  time  Mr  Clay  has  been  a  candidate, 
-snd  the  thinl  tiTuc  hu  had  ITCeii  tielcnicd ;  to  the  great 
fcorrow- of  a  majority  of  tlie  |)co[ile  of  tlie  United  States, 
lor  many  who  voted  against  him  on  jmrely  party  grounds, 
really  desired  his  elcttioii. 

The  most  promment  question  at  issue  between  the  poH' 
tending  parties  at  {lua  time  was,  the  annexation  of  Tesas, 
which  the  Denjoemts  tjivorcd,  anil  ibc  Whigs  opposed. 

Mr.  Polk's  adraniistration  was  distinguished  by  the  war 
"between  the  United  Stales  and  Mexico,  which  grew  out  of 
theannesation  of  Texas.  Since  183G,  there  had  been  no  ac- 
cessions of  new  States,  and  bonco  there  were  bat  26  in  tbc 
XToion  at  this  election. 

erxTEESTH  ELEcnos,  1S4S. 

The  political  tide  turned  at  Ihia  election  m  favor  of  the 
Whjgs,  or  m  the  tnangular  fight,  Democrat  slaughtered 
Democrat,  and  Gen.  Taylor  won  the  field.  The  order  of 
battle  was  on  this  wise: — the  Whiga  massed  their  forces 
nnder  Oen.  Zachary  Taylor  while  the  Democrats  divided 
theirs  into  two  divisions,  with  as  much  hostility  to  each 
Other,  as  to  their  old  anil  common  enemy  the  Whiga,  Gen, 
Lewis  Cass  was  at  the  head  ot  the  first  and  largest  divis- 
ion, while  Mr.  Van  Enron  commanded  the  second  and 
smaller  division. 

"  When  C 
When  I 

But  to  drop  military  fij^ure.'^,  the  tespective  Loudidalcs 
Bt  this  election  were, — Whig,  Zachary  Tnylor  tor  Picki- 
dent,  and  Mdlanl  Fillmore  (or  Vice-Pi-esident ,  Demociat, 
■i^wm  OaM  for  Prcndent,  and  William  O.  Butler  ot  &ea-  • 
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tucky  for  "Vice-President.  Free  Soil  Democrats,  Mardn 
Van  Buren  for  President,  and  Charles  F.  Adams  for  Vice- 
President. 

After  the  election,  the  popular  yote  showed  this  resnlt 
Taylor  and  Fillmore  1,362,024 

Cass  and  Butler  1,222,419 

Van  Buren  and  Adams  291,678 

Mr»  Van  Buren  opposed  the  regular  Democratic  candi* 
date  on  the  gpround  that  he  (Van  Buren),  was  opposed  to 
any  further  extension  of  slavery,  while  Mr.  Cass  and  his 
friends  were  not. 

Gen.  Taylor  died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1850,  after  admin- 
istering the  Government  1  year,  4  months  and  4  days,  and 
for  the  second  time  since  the  Oi)vemment  was  put  into 
operation,  the  Vice-President  became  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent. 

Since  the  year  1844,  4  new  States,  viz.,  Texas,  Florida, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin  had  been  admitted ;  which  made  80 
States  in  the  Union  at  this  election. 

SEVENTEENTH  ELECTION,   1852. 

At  this  election  the  Democrats  jegained  their  lost  power 
with  Franklin  Pierce  for  their  Chief  Magistrate,  and 
William  R.  King*  for  the  second. 

The  Whigs  put  General  Winfield  Scott  in  nomination 
for  President,  and  William  A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina 
for  Vice-President, 

Pierce  and  King  received  1,590,490  popular  votes. 

Scott  and  Graham        "         1,878,589         « 

Majority  for  Pierce  and  King        212,001 

t      •William  B.  Klng^  of  Alabama,,  died  April  18, 1853^  and.Mfir 
took  his  seat 
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Perhaps  no  Presidential  election  ever  occurred  in  the 
TTnited  States,  io  vfiich  there  was  lees  interest  than  in  this ; 
for  neither  parly  appeared  to  bo  very  well  pleased  with 
their  candidates. 

This  Whig  defeat  was  so  disastrous  to  that  party  that 
It  disbanded  immediately  afterwards  and  hecame  extinct. 

Since  18-18  California  had  been  admitted,  making  33 
States  at  the  time  of  this  election. 

KionTEEirrii  election,  1S56. 

The  Pi-esidential  campaign  of  this  year  was  opened  with 
three  candidates  for  the  PresiJeney  in  the  field  ;  as  fol- 
lows:— 

James  Buchanan,  and  John  C.  Breckenridge,  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  on  the  Democratic  side. 

As  stated  in  our  notice  of  the  election  of  1S52,  the 
Whig  party  had  become  extinct.  But  a  new  one  had 
been  organieed, — whose  members  called  themselves  Re- 
publieans, — for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  further  ex- 
tension ofBiavery, 

This  party  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  nnd  William 
L  Dayton,  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

A  fraction  of  the  American  party  yet  remained  alive, 
and  they  put  Millard  Fillmore  and  Andrew  J.  Bonnelson 
in  nomination  as  their  candid.ites.  This  party  was  organ- 
ized in  opposition  to  the  election  of  foreigners  to  olBce. 

The  popular  vote  showed  this  result : 

For  Buchanan  and  Breckeoridgo  l,aoa,020 

"    Fremont  and  Dayton  1,1-13,164 

"    Fillmore  and  Donuelsoii  874,625 

Buchanan  was   elected,  hut  only  by  a  plurality  vole, 
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Fremont  and  Fillmore  together  had  a  majority  of  41 3,- 
V60  votes  ^  31  States,  the  ssune  as  at  the  last  election, 
participated  in  this.  Mr.  Bnchanan^s  admmistration  k 
distingaished  as  the  one  under  which  the  late  Tebelhon 
broke  out,  and  which  was  followed  by  our  civil  war.  He 
fell  into  disgrace  by  refusing  to  do  anythmg  to  suppress 
the  rebellion. 

KINETSENTH  ELECTION,   1860. 

The  period  for  another  Presidential  election  returned  in 
'November  of  this  year,  and  four  candidates  were  put  into 
ihe  field. 

Abraham  Lincoln  by  the  Republican  party  for  President, 
and  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice-President! 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  by  the  Northern  Democrats  ht 
President,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson  for  Vice-Ppesident 

John  C.  Breckenridge,  by  the  Southern  Democrats  for 
President,  and  Joseph  Lane  for  Vice-President. 

John  Bell  by  the  American  party  for  President,  and 
Edward  Everett  for  Vice-President. 

Three  candidates  against  one,  so  divided  the  strength  of 
the  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  it  insured  his  election ; 
but  only  by  a  plurality  vote. 

The  popular  vote  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  was  1,866,452 

Douglas  and  Johnson  1,875,157 
Breckenridge  and  Lane  847,953 
Bell  and  Everett  690,631 

The  three  latter,  together  had  a  majority  of  947,289 
votes  over  Lincoln.  The  whole  vote  was  much  larger 
than  any  ever  before  given  at  a  Presidential  election,  and 
amounted  io  4,680,198.    By  the  oensvs  taken  this  year, 


ttie  wbole  population  iVi  the  SlaUs,  inelndiug  slaves,  and 
exclu'lia^  the  Territoriea  whose  population  cannot  vote 
for  Pre§idcnt,  was  31,148,048,  Two  new  States, — Minno 
m)ta  «nii  Oregon,— hail  been  admitted  Binco  the  last  elec- 
tion, making  33  States,  which  i-oled  at  this. 

The  ost<Mi!<ib1e  and  prominent  questions  which  divided 
the  supporters  of  these  candidates  at  this  election,  were 
as  follows : 

Lincoln's  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  ;  Bi'eckon- 
ri<Ige's  lavored  it, 

Douglas's  favored  the  submission  of  the  question  to  tl»o 
new  Stales  to  be  admitted;  leaving  them  to  decide 
whether  slavery  Bho\dd  be  allowed  in  them  or  not. 

BeH'ft  ignored  the  whole  question  and  called  their  plat- 
foctn  "  The  Constitution  and  the  Laws." 

TWENTIETH    ELECTION,    ISCi, 

The  twentieth  and  last  Presidential  election  (up  to  the 
present  time,  1867,)  took  plat-e  lliis  year.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. W33  re-nominated  by  Uio  Republicans,  Mr.  Hamlin 
WM  dropped  for  Vice-President,  and  Andrew  Johnson  (a 
Democrat,)  was  nominated  in  hia  place,  on  account  of  hia 
loyalty  during  the  rebellion. 

Gen  George  B.  Mi^Clellan  and  Geo.  11.  Pendleton  were 
BOiainated  by  the  Democratic  party  as  their  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President, 

The  popular  vote  for  them  was  aa  follows : — 

For  Lincoln  and  Jolinson  2.223,0.j5 

«    McClellan  and  Peadlolon  1,8 1 1 ,7.^4 


Total  popular  vote  4,034,7!i8 
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This  shows  more  than  half  a  million  less  votes  than  at 
the  election  of  1860.  The  cause  of  this  was  that  11  of  the 
Southern  States  had  seceded  from  the  United  States  in 
1860  and  1861 ;  and  still  continued  in  that  condition ;  and 
consequently  did  not  vote  at  this  election*  But  two  new 
States  had  been  added  since  the  last  election,  yiz.,  Sjinsas 
and  West  Virginia.  Thes^  made  35  States  in  all,  but  bj 
deducting  the  11  seceded  States,  only  24  were  left  to  rote 
at  this  election* 

Mr.  Lincoln^s  administration  will  long  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  on  record,  on  account  of 
the  civil  war  which  raged  during  the  whole  period  of  it. 

His  assassination,  within  little  more  than  a  month  after 
he  had  entered  upon  his  second  term,  filled  the  nation 
with  sincere  mourners,  and  shocked  the  moral  sense  of 
the  world  to  an  extent  rarely  felt  at  any  antecedent  event. 

His  death  elevated  the  Vice-President  to  the  position  of 
Acting  President ;  this  bemg  the  third  instance  of  the  kind 
in  the  history  of  our  Government. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Slectors. 

1.  Ah  elector,  in  the  broadttst  sense  of  the  word, 
means  anybody  who  voles  at  an  election  for  any  person 
for  any  office  or  position  whatever  it  may  be,  and  wlio 
IS  generally  styled  a.  voter.  But  in  a  more  restricled 
•euae,  and  that  in  wliicli  it  is  used  here,  elet-tor  means 
a  person  choaen  to  oleet  the  Preadent  and  Vit-e-Presi- 
ieat  of  the  United  States.  Two  different  methods  have 
been  used  to  choose  these  electors,  and  both  were  in 
coafoDiiity  with  the  Constitution  ;  lor  it  says  "  that  each 
State  ehail  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
tJiereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  cleetoi^  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senatoi-s  and  Represontatives  to  which 
tlie  State  may  be  entitled  in  Congress."  Now  this  left 
the  Legislatnrca  of  the  resjicctive  Slates  to  appoint  the 
elettnre  themselves,  or  to  direct  their  appointment  in 
any  other  way.  Hence  in  some  States  the  Legislatures 
eboee  thorn,  and  in  others  they  passed  acta  direcling 
tlieir  election  by  the  people  :  and  as  fur  down  as  1824 
m.  6ix  of  the  States  the  Le<;islatnreg  continned  to  ap 
point  or  elect  them  themselves:  while  in  all  the  re- 
miiiniiig  Slates  their  election  w.is  pven  directly  to  tlio 
people,  and  this  method  has  now  become  universal  in 
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all  the  States,  and  is  the  one  which  seems  to  be  most 
approved  by  the  people. 

2.  These  electors,  when  chosen,  must  meet  in  tlieir 
respective  States  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  December 
— that  is,  when  a  Presidential  election  occurs  (which  is 
every  fourth  year) ;  and  when  assembled,  they  are  de- 
nominated tlie  electoral  colleges,  and  vote  for  one  man 
for  President  and  for  another  for  Vice-President ;  after 
which  tJiete  votes  are  sent  to  the  President  of  Hie  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  by  a  messenger  selected  f<^ 
that  express  pivposo.  When  this  is  done,  the  duties  of 
the  electors  are  done,  and  they  have  nothing  more  to 
do  in  the  matter.  The  college  is  dissolved,  never  to 
meet  again.  But  in  four  years,  at  tlie  nest  Presidential 
election,  a  new  college  will  assemble  for  the  same  pur* 
pose  and  to  perform  the  same  duty. 

3.  When  these  votes  reach  Washington,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  assemble  together  on 
the  second  Wednesday  in  February,  and  in  tlieir  pres* 
ence  the  votes  are  opened  and  counted,  and  it  is  then 
declared  who  has  been  elected  President  -  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  for  the  next  four  years. 
Until  quite  lately,  the  Presidential  elections  were  held 
in  different  States  on  different  days ;  but  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  one  day  for  this  election  is  now  designated 
throughout  all  the  States,  and  that  day  is  the  first  Tues* 
day  after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  This  is  the 
method  which  the  Constitution  has  declared  shall  be 
used  in  the  election  of  the  President ;  but  it  is  a  dumsj 
and  cumbrous  piece  of  maohineiy — a  wheel  within  a 


wheel — and  we  hope  iC  will  soon  he  worn  out,  and  the 

people  be  allowed  to  vote  directly  for  the  candidates 
ihcy  jirefer.  This  would  enable  tliem  to  vote  for  their 
choice  for  Vice-President,  which  they  cannot  nlwaya 
now  do,  for  the  electors  are  bound  to  vote  for  the  A'iee- 
President  who  runs  on  the  ticket  witli  the  Pre*idcnt, 
Hence  if  a  voter  wishes  to  vote  for  a  certain  candidate 
for  President,  be  must  vote  for  the  Yico-FreBideut  wlio 
ruus  OS  the  same  ticket,  whether  he  prefers  bim  or  not. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 
AmbMsadorSi  Tw^lgn  BUnlsten,  Cliarre  d'^AAdret. 

1.  FoBSioN  Ministers  are  the  representatives  of  one 
nation  to  another,  and  are  the  agents  used  to  regulate 
their  political  relations,  and  commercial  intercourse;  to 
make  treaties,  and  to  settle  disputes  and  misunderstand- 
ings which  may  occur  between  them.  The  office  of  a 
Foreign  Minister  Is  one  of  great  dignity  and  honor.  He 
ought  to  have  extensive  knowledge  of  national  aflfairSy 
sound  judgment,  prudence  and  wisdom ;  for  by  these  he 
may  prevent  contentions,  strife  and  war.  This  officer  is 
not  peculiar  to  our  Gk>vernment,  or  to  our  times.  Nearly 
all  civilized  nations  of  any  standing  or  importance  both 
receive  and  send  them,  and  did  so  in  ancient  times. 

2.  By  the  laws  of  nations,  ambassadors  are  exempt  from 
arrest,  imprisonment  or  prosecution ;  because  they  are  the 
representatives  of  the  sovereign  or  nation  who  sent  them. 
Even  their  servants  are  secure  from  arrest,  and  their  prop- 
erty exempt  from  seizure  for  debt.  The  laws  of  Congress 
protecting  Foreign  Ministers  to  this  country,  is  but  an 
enactmen^of  what  was  before  known  to  be  the  law  of 
nations,  all  over  the  civilized  world ;  and  a  violation  of 
this  well  recognized  law,  without  reparation  and  satisfac- 
tion, would  be  a  cause  of  war  against  the  offending  party. 

8.  Our  own  foreign  ministers  of  all  grades  are  appointed 
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by  the  President,  by  and  wilh  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  They  are  not  however  the  representatives  of 
th«!  President,  but  of  tho  Govemment  of  the  United  States. 
We  said  of  all  grades,  for  there  are  grades  of  these  ofti- 
ciala,  different  in  dignity  and  power.  Tliey  are  distin- 
guished also  "by  different  names  which  indicate  their  rank, 
vii.  Ambassadors,  Envoys  Estraordiuary,  and  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary^  Miniaters,  Resident  and  Chargd  d'Af- 
£urei. 

AMBABSADOBS. 

4.  This  title  in  our  country  ha?  no  very  specific  mean- 
ing. It  designates,  however,  a  minister  of  the  highest 
grade;  but  does  not  distinguish  between  one  who  goes  to 
reaide  in  the  country  whither  he  is  sent ;  and  one  who  is 
MDt  for  BOme  special  purpose  ;  such  as  tliat  of  negotiating 
M  treaty  of  peace,  or  some  other  particular  matter  with 
wbicJi  he  ia  charged,  and  when  that  is  accomplished  re- 
turns home.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  frequently  styled  a 
Commissioner,  becaase  he  -was  duly  authorized,  and  com- 
mt«»onerf  by  his  Govemment  to  act  for  it;  but  in  both 
cases  the  officer  is  an  Ambassador,  for  tliat  word  means  a 
person  authorized  and  sent  to  transact  business  for  his 
Government. 

CSrVOTS    EXniAORDISART   AND  MINISTERS   Pl.EKIPOTE.NTIAnr. 

5,  These  titles  designate  ministers  of  the  highest  class  ; 
but  generally  refer  to  such  as  go  to  reside  in  tho  country 
where  sent,  and  with  full  power  to  act  for  their  govern- 
ment, in  all  matters  and  things  of  a  diplomatic  character. 

Where  negotiations  become  necessary  between  tho  two 
I,  permanent  nuniaters  of  thia  grade  are  only  sent  to 
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great  poweray-rgoven^m^nts  of  th^  }4gber  class.  At  th^ 
present  time  we  have  twolvQ  foreign  m^istera  of  t^vs  class, 
one  in  each  of  the  following  countries  i-r-Au^tria,  Brazil, 
Chilly  Chinai,  France,  England,  Italy,  Mexico^  Peru.  Prus- 
sia,  Bussia»  and  Sp^in.  Those  to  Eazland  and  France, 
receive  in  cash  $17,500  per  year  salary,  the  pne  to  Pern, 
$10,000,  an4  ?aQh  Qf  the  pthers  1 12,000. 

6.  These  are  not  considered  so  high  in  rank  as  th^ 
termed  Envoys  Extraordinary,  an4  Ministers  Plenipoten- 
tiary .  Yet  they  are  clothed  with  nearly  the  same  powers^ 
1i>ut  ar^  sent  to  countries  of  less  importance,  and  recdyo 
less  salaries,  viz.,  $7,500. 

At  this  time  we  have  twenty  of  this  grade,  one  in  each 
of  the  foiloVing  places  : — ^Argentine  Confederation,  Bel- 
gium, Bohvia,  Costa  Rica,  Penmark,  Ecuador,  Ouatemala, 
Hawauan  Islands,  Honduras,  Japan,  Netherlands,  U.  S. 
of  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Portug^al,  Borne, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Vene- 

xuela. 

comnssioNBBS. 

7.  There  are  a  still  lower  grade  of  ministers  (if  we  may 
call  them  so),  or  Government  Agents,  who  reside  abroad. 
They  are  sent  to  look  after  the  interests  of  our  govern- 
ment  and  its  citucens  in  places  of  not  much  importance,  and 
where  there  is  but  little  to  do.  They  also  receive  but 
small  pay.  We  have  now  but  two  of  them,  one  m  Hayti, 
and  one  at  Liberia  in  Africa. 

8.  These  officials  rank  as  the  lowest  gradp  of  mioisterB 
or  diplomatic  offioerS|  and  ar^  not  clothe4  witb  much  an- 
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ihority  or  poirer,  excepting  when  aathonzed  to  act  in  the 

nom  of  a  mimster  of  higher  rauk,  whose  place  is  for  the 
tunc  being  vacant.  Iii  this  case  cousula  Jiavc  been  aulhor 
ized  to  act  in  place  of  ministers ;  but  not  unless  author- 
ized to  do  BO  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

bkckeTakles  of  legation. 
9.  Secretaries  of  Legation  may  with  propnety  be  noticed 
under  the  general  head  of  ministera,  although  they  are  noL 
ministers  of  any  grade,  but  are  appointed  by  tlie  same 
power  that  appoints  mmislers,  and  accompany  them 
merely  as  their  secretaries.  In  the  absence  of  a  charge 
d'affaires,  tbey  are  Bometimes  authorized  to  act  m  hia 
place.  The  position  is  not  one  of  great  dignity,  nor  is  the 
compensatioD  large. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVllL 

CoiiBiils. 

1;  CoNSiTLS  are  officers  not  peculiar  to  our  govem* 
ment  They  are  known  and  employed  by  many,  if 
not  all,  oi  the  civilized  nationa  of  &e  world,  and  aie 
recognized  by  the  law  oi  nations.  Their  duties  and 
fields  of  action  are  tdwaya  in  foreign  countries — ^never 
at  home.  Although  they  are  the  agents  of  the  govern* 
ment  that  employs  them^  yet  many  of  their  duties  re- 
quire them  to  act  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  private  citi- 
zens of  their  country  who  may  happen  to  be  within 
their  consulate. 

2.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  and 
Senate  shall  appoint  all  our  Consuls.  The  President 
signs  their  commissions,  which  bear  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  prove  to  the  government 
where  they  are  sent  that  they  are  duly  appointed  and 
authorized  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Consuls  at  the 
ports  or  places  to  which  they  have  been  appointed. 

3.  In  order  to  show  the  nature  of  a  Consul's  duties, 
^uch  as  the  laws  impose  upon  him,  we  will  state  the 
substance  of  several  acts  relating  to  this  subject 

1*  AVhenever  a  vessel  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the 
tJnited  States  arrives  at  the  port  where  he  is  stationed, 
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it  !3  his  dnfy  to  receive  tho  ship's  papers,  and  to  see  if 
they  are  all  correct. 

2.  It  is  his  dnty  to  provide  for  Bict,  disabled,  and 
destitoto  American  seamen,  and  to  send  them  home  by 
Eome  vessel  going  to  the  United  States. 

3.  He  must  hear  the  complaints  of  seamen,  and  set- 
tle dispntes  between  the  captain  and  men  ;  and  for  good 
canec  he  may  discharge  the  whole  ship's  crew. 

4.  It  is  made  his  duty  to  receive  and  take  care  of  tho 
personal  properly  of  any  citizen  of  tho  United  States 
who  has  died  widiin  his  eonsntate,  and  to  send  any  bal- 
ance which  mny  be  left  after  paying  Ids  debts  and  ne- 
cessary expenses  to  the  Treasnry  of  tlie  United  States, 
to  be  held  in  tmst  for  tho  legal  claimants.  He  nniat 
nl?o  give  notice  to  the  Seci-etary  of  State  of  the  dcaili 
of  6Tich  person. 

4.  For  the  pnrposc  of  carrying  ont  and  executing  cer- 
tain ti-catiea  made  bet^vecn  the  United  States  and 
China,  Japan,  Siam  and  Tnrkcy,  Consuls  to  those 
countries  have  been  empowered  with  judicial  functions. 
They  were  allowed  to  act  as  judges,  and  to  try  and 
pmiigh  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  committed 
crimes  there.  These,  however,  ^rere  extraordinary 
powers  in  special  cases,  and  by  no  means  common  to 
the  CoDsnlar  office. 

5.  In  the  absence  of  a  minister  or  diplomatic  agent 
of  the  United  States,  tho  President  may  antliorizo  a 
Consul  to  pertonn  the  duties  of  such  foreign  minister  ; 
bnt  these  powers  are  rarely  conferred  on  them.  Their 
ordinary  dnties  relate  to  commercial  aflairs,  and  to  snch 
as  are  before  stated. 
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6.  A  Vice  Consul,  or  Deputy  Consul,  is  one  ap- 
pointed to  act  temporarily  in  case  of  sickness  or  ab« 
sence  of  tlie  Consul.  His  powers,  while  acting,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Consul  in  whose  place  he  acts. 
Every  Consul  is  required  to  give  bonds  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties. 

.  7.  Our  commerce  has  been  extended  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and  for  this  reason  we  need  a  great 
number  of  these  ofi^ials.  Their  services  are  required 
at  all  great  seaports,  and  at  many  smaller  ones.  Their 
compensation  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted  by  them,  from  ^,500  down  to 
$500*  Some  do  not  receive  any  salary,  but  are  allowed 
the  fees  they  are  authorized  to  charge  for  their  services. 

8.  A  Consul  is  to  some  extent  a  representative  of  his 
government,  and  is  therefore  treated  with  consideration 
and  respect.  An  insult  to  him  is  looked  upon  as  anin- 
sult  to  his  country,  for  he  is  a  kind  of  general  agent  for 
his  government  and  people.  It  is  his  duty  to  give  them 
all  such  information  as  he  possesses  in  relation  to  the 
laws  and  practices  df  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent, 
which  it  would  be  important  for  them  to  know  whether 
at  home  or  abroad ;  and  especially  is  it  his  duty  to  look 
after  the  interests  and  welfare  of  his  countrymen  when 
they  are  within  his  Consulate,  and  to  see  that  no  wrong 
or  injustice  is  done  to  them  by  the  people  or  govern- 
ment where  he  resides. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
Treaties. 

L  If  two  indiTiJiiak  piiter  iiito  a  irritten  contract  or 
Bgrcement ;  in  which  each  agrees  with  the  other,  to  do,  or 
not  to  do,  certain  thiiiga  tlioroin  stated  and  specified ; 
these  individuals  or  parties  to  the  contriLct,  as  they  aru 
called,  perform  an  act  wliich  ia  moat  like  a  Treaty  hc- 
tweeo  two  nation?,  States  or  powers,  of  anything  wc  can 
think  of  as  a  comparison  or  illustration,  if  called  to  answer 
tbe  question  "  what  is  a  Treaty." 

In  one  case  two  incUviduala  make  the  Contract ;  in  the 
other  two  nations  or  governments  make  it,  and  it  is  called 
•  Treaty,  when  governments  are  the  contracting  parties, 

2.  Treaties  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  world,  hoth 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  By  these  negotiations, 
vara  have  often  been  prevented,  friendly  relations  main- 
luned,  and  eommercial  intereoui'se  kept  np,  advantage. 
onslf  to  hoth  parties.  Treaties  may  be  negotiated  by  any 
pcTBons  properly  authorLzed  Ly  their  go\-cnimcHt  to  do  so ; 
and  any  government  may  .luthorizc  Bueh  persons  aa  they 
■ee  fit  to  perform  these  important  acts.  In  many  cases 
the  ordinary  ministers  who  ropi-escnt  lliciv  governments  to 
other  governments  negotiate  onUnary  tre.tties.  But  in 
ca'«e»  whore  something  of  an  extiaonlinary  character  in  lo 
be  arranged,  special  nunisterB  or  commissioncra  arc  sent  for 
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this  express  purpose.  This  was  the  case  at  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  (so  called  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  the 
commissioners  met  to  arrange  it,)  in  1814;  by  which  a 
peace  was  brought  about  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  after  the  last  war  between  those  powers.  Special 
Ministers,  or  Commissioners  as  they  were  denominated, 
were  appointed  and  sent  for  this  very  purpose.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners  of  the  re- 
spective countries,  and  hostilities  ceased  as  soon  as  the 
news  reached  the  United  States. 

3.  In  some  cases  our  Government  has  authorized  its 
commanding  generals  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  hostile 
nations.  It  has  also  given  the  same  power  to  the  com- 
manders of  our  national  vessels ;  and  also,  in  a  few  cases, 
to  our  consuls,  in  countries  at  a  great  distance  from  home, 
such  as  China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  Turkey. 

The  persons  authorized  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  rarely  act 
without  instructions  from  their  government,  as  to  tiie 
times  and  conditions  of  the  proposed  treaty.  Much,  how- 
ever, must  be  left  to  the  sound  judgment  and  discretion 
of  the  negotiators  as  to  the  details. 

4.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  treaty,  although 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  agents  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned, is  not  binding  upon  either  party,  until  properly 
ratified  according  to  the  forms  of  the  respective  govern- 
ments interested.  The  modes  of  ratification  differ  in  dif- 
ferent governments.  In  oura  the  Constitution  confers 
this  power  upon  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

In  absolute  monarchies  this  power  rests  in  the  hands  of 
the  King  or  Emperor  alone.  As  before  stated,  every  gov- 
ernment may  confer  the  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  upon 
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BdchagcatB  as  it  pleases.    It  also  has  the  power  to  prc- 
Bcribe  sachmodesof  ratifying  or  confirming  it  as  il  pleases. 

5.  But  when  once  made  and  approved,  it  becomes  biiid- 
iug  not  only  upon  tLe  respective  governments  that  made 
it,  but  upon  all  tlie  cillzcna  and  siibjects  oC  that  gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  held  in  this  country  by  our 
greatest  lawyers  and  statesmen,  that  the  proWsions'  of 
a  treaty  bind  Congress,  the  President,  and  every  citizen, 
as  much  aa  any  constitutional  provision  or  act  of  Con- 
gress. And  for  this  reason  our  treaties  are  published 
in  the  papers,  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union,  in  the  same  maimer,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as 
the  laws  of  Congress. 

6.  The  violation  of  a  ti'eaty  by  either  of  the  ]iartie9 
thereto,  is  reprehensible  and  ciiminal.  It  is  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  any  nation  or  individual  that  does 
iu  It  destroys  the  confidence  of  one  nation  in  the 
other,  leads  to  unfriendly  feelings  and  acta  between  the 
partiea,  and  may  bring  on  a  -nar,  if  satisfaction  is  not 
giren.  Vet  eueb  things  have  beoii  done,  and  evil  eouse- 
queneoa  have  always  followed.  "  If  you  make  a  bargain, 
ftlick  to  it,"  is  a  common,  trite,  and  wise  saying. 

Just  here  it  seems  proper  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  prohibits  any  State  from 
making  any  treaty  with  any  foreign  government.  The 
reason  for  this  provision  is  very  obvious,  for,  if  allowed, 
a  State  might  confer  privileges  upon  foreign  powers 
irbich  would  be  iiicomjiatible  with  the  mterests  of 
other  Slates.  Therefore  tho  treaty-making  power  is  kept 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  for  in 
it  vvcTy  State  has  Its  reprcBCDtatives,  and  a  voice  iu 
evary  Uvaty  which  it  makes. 
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7.  So  nameroas  are  the  treaties  which  the  United 
States  have  made  with  nearly  every  civilized  nation 
upon  earth,  that  it  would  require  a  very  large  volume 
to  contain  them.  They  are  published  with  the  laws, 
and  generally  in  English,  and  in  the  language  of  the 
nation  with  whom  the  treaty  is  made.  They  may  bo 
found  in  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large.  It  would 
require  too  much  space  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  give 
even  their  titles. 

8.  Wars  have  been  stopped;  boundary  lines  between 
nations  have  been  established ;  commercial  intercourse 
arranged ;  the  purchase  and  sale  of  lands,  and  a  variety 
of  other  things  have  been  the  subjects  of,  and  formed 
the  matter  of  treaties.  Several  of  our  most  important 
ones  relate  to  the  purehase  of  Territory.  We  acquired 
the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  by  a 
treaty  with  France  in  1803.  It  was  called  the  liouisi* 
ana  purchase ;  for  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  purehase 
and  sale  of  lands.  We  also  acquired  Florida  of  Spain, 
in  1819,  in  the  same  way,  and  California  and  Nc^ 
Mexico  of  Mexico,  in  1847. 

9.  The  immense  quantities  of  land  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  were  obtained  by  treaties  with  them.  We  are 
soiTy  to  say  that  in  some  cases  they  have  treacherously 
violated  their  treaty  obligations ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
should  be  said  by  way  of  extenuating  their  offence,  that 
our  own  government  agents,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  the  poor  Indians, 
have,  in  connection  with  white  traders  among  them, 
shamefully  cheated  and  wrenged  them,  and  provoked 
them  not  only  to  disregard  their  obligations,  but  to 
perpetrate    murders,    robberies,    and    thefts   upon    the 
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whites  who  lire  near  them.  At  tins  time,  and  for  several 
jeare  ]iast,  the  Indians  are  very  hostile  to  uy,  and  aro 
proseculLug  a  war  with  the  whites  in  ibcir  vicinily 
for  the  reasons  above  stated.  "Uoneaty  is  the  bi^st 
policy," 

10.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1867,  a  treaty  waa 
negotiated  by  William  II.  Seward,  our  Secretary  ol' 
Etato,  oil  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Edward 
de  Stoekl,  the  Kussian  Minister  to  tlio  United  States, 
on  tho  part  of  Russia,  for  the  cession  of  the  Rus- 
uan  po^essions  iii  ^orth  Aineri::<i  to  tho  United 
States. 

Thia  treaty  will  become  one  of  the  most  irnportant 
among  oU  our  treaties  with  foreign  powers ;  for  liy  it 
tho  United  States  will  acijtiirG  between  350,000  and 
400,0i>0  square  miles  of  territory,  in  luldition  to  our 
already  immense  possessions;  and  will  place  by  far  tlie 
greater  jmrt  of  tha  Northwestern  coast  of  North 
America  luider  tho  control  of  the  United  States  Goveiu- 
mcDt. 

For  tho  purpose  of  giving  a  speiiimon  of  a.  treaty, 
and  showing  some  of  the  details  ot  this  nogotiatioii,  we 
here  insert  it  in  full,  aa  agreed  upon  hy  the  conlraeling 
parties.  £7,000,0110  in  gold  is  tho  consideration  which 
tho  United  States  ia  to  pay  Russia  fur  this  territory. 
This  treaty  is  not  yet  consummated,  altiiunjfh  it  has 
beea  ratified  by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Russian 
government!.  But  the  money  (?7,000,000  in  gold)  lias 
not  been  appropriated  for  the  purpose  Tliia  must  be 
done  by  the  House  of  Representatives  befuro  the  treaty 
can  go  into  efiect. 
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THE  BT788IAN  T&EATT. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Eussian-Americau 
Treaty : — 

"  The  United  States  of  America,  and  his  Majesty,  tlie 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  being  desirous  of  strength- 
ening, if  possible,  the  good  understanding  which  exists 
between  them,  have  for  that  purpose  appointed  as  their 
plenipotentiaries,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
William  H,  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Kussias,  Mr.  tidward  de  Stoeckl, 
Lis  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  said  plenipotiaries,  having 
exchanged  their  full  powers,  which  were  found  to  be 
in  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  signed  the  following 
articles : 

Article  L  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  oF  all  tlie 
Kussias,  agrees  to  cede  to  the  United  States,  by  this 
convention,  immediately  upon  the  exchange  of  the  rat< 
ifications  thereof,  all  the  territory  and  dominion  now 
possessed  by  his  said  Majesty  on  the  continent  of 
America  and  in  the  adjacent  islands,  the  same  being 
contained  within  the  geographical  limits  herein  set 
forth,  to  wit :  The  eastern  limit  is  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Kussian  and  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America,  as  established  by  the  convention  be- 
tween Eussia  and  Great  Britain  of  February  28  (16), 
1825,  and  described  in  articles  third  and  fourth  of  said 
convention  in  the  following  terms :  Commencing  from 
the  southernmost  point  of  tlie  island  called  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island,  which  point  lies  in  the  parallel  of  50 
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deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  and  lietween  the  131st  and 
133d  deg.  of  west  longitude,  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
Tho  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north  along  tlie  chan- 
nel called  Portland  Channel,  as  far  aa  the  point  of  the 
continent  ivherc  it  strikea  the  5Gtli  degree  of  north 
longitude.  From  lliis  last  mentioned  point  the  line  nf 
demarcation  shall  follow  tho  summit  of  the  mountains 
situated  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  tlie  point  of  in- 
tersection of  tho  14lBt  degree  of  west  longitude  of  the 
aame  meridian,  and  linally  from  the  said  point  of  inter- 
eection  the  said  meridian  line  of  the  141st  degree  in  its 
prolongation  aa  far  as  tlie  Frozen  Ocean.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  line  of  demarcation  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  it  is  understood — first,  that  the  island 
called  Prince  of  Wales'  Ishind  shall  belong  wholly  to 
Ku£sia,  and  now,  \>j  this  cession,  wholly  to  the  United 
States;  second,  that  whenever  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains which  extend  in  a  direction  paralhl  ti  tl  e  coast 
from  the  5Cth  degree  of  north  latitude  t  tl  e  po  nt  of 
iiiteRCCtion  of  tho  14lEt  degree  of  west  1  ngitude  shall 
prove  to  he  at.  the  distance  of  more  than  ten  manno 
leagues  from  tho  ocean,  the  limit  between  the  Entisb 
possessions  and  the  line  of  coast  which  is  to  belong  to 
Ititssia,  as  above  mentioned — that  is  to  say,  the  limit  of 
the  possessions  ceded  by  this  convention — shall  bo 
formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  tho  winding  of  the  coast, 
and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of  ten  ma- 
rine leagues  therefrom.  The  western  limit,  within 
which  the  territories  and  dominion  conveyed  are  con- 
tained, passes  tlirough  a  point  in  Uehring's  Strait  on  the 
poTkUel  of  65  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  at  its  inter- 
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ficetion  by  the  meridian,  which  passes  midway  between 
the  island  of  Ki*u3custcrn,  or  Ignaalook,  and  the  island 
of  Batmanog,  or  Noouerbook,  and  proceeds  due  north 
without  limitation  into  the  same  Frozen  Ocean.  The 
same  western  limit  beginning  at  the  same  initial  point, 
l^mceeds  thence  in  a  course  nearly  north-west  through 
Behring's  Strait  and  Behring's  Sea,  so  as  to  pass  mid- 
way between  the  noi-th-west  part  of  the  island  of  St 
Lawrence  and  the  south-east  point  of  Cape  Choukottki 
to  the  meridian  of  172  deg.  west  longitude.  Tlience, 
from  the  inter-^ection  of  that  meridian,  in  a  south-west- 
'  erly  direction,  so  as  to  pass  midwjty  between  the  island 
of  Attou  and  the  copper  island  of  the  Koranddorski 
couplet  or  group  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  to  the 
meridian  of  193  deg.  west  longitude,  so  as  to  include  in 
the  territory  conveyed  the  whole  of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
east  of  that  meridian. 

Art.  II.  In  the  cession  of  territory  and  dominion  made 
by  the  preceding  article,  are  included  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  all  public  lots  and  squares,  vacant  lands,  and  all 
public  buildings,  barracks,  and  other  edifices  which  are 
not  private,  individual  property.  It  is,  however,  \mder- 
Rtood  and  agreed  that  the  churches  which  have  been  built 
in  the  ceded  territory  by  the  Russian  Government  shall 
remain  the  property  of  such  members  of  the  Greek  Orien- 
tal Church  resident  in  the  territory  as  may  choose  to 
worship  therein.  Any  government  archives,  papers,  aud 
documents  relative  to  the  territory  and  dominion  afore- 
said, which  may  be  now  existing  there,  will  be  Icfl  in 
possession  of  the  agent  of  the  United  States;  but  an  au- 
thenticated copy  of  such  of  them  as  may  bo  required  will 
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be  at  all  times  given  by  the  United  States  to  Uie  Russian 
GtOTemmetit,  or  to  such  Kussian  officers  or  subjects  as 
they  may  apply  for. 

Akt.  nL  The  inhabitants  of  tho  ceded  territory,  accord- 
ing to  their  cboic*,  reserving  llieir  natural  allegiauco,  imiy 
retnm  to  Russia  within  thrco  ycais;  but  if  they  siioiiU 
prefer  to  ivmain  in  the  ceded  ItTiitory,  they,  with  the  es- 
ceptiou  urinicivillzed  tribes,  shall  bo  admitted  to  the  en- 
joyment of  ali  the  rights,  ad^anlages,  and  imniunitiea  of 
citiscDs  of  Ibc  United  State!<,  and  shall  be  mAintaincd  and 
protected  in  the  fcee  enjoyment  oflbeir  lilwrly,  property, 
ud  religion.  The  uncivilized  tiibes  will  bo  subject  to 
racb  laws  and  i-egulalions  as  the  United  States  may  from 
Urae  to  time  adopt  in  regard  to  aboriginal  tribes  of  that 
country. 

Abt.  IV.  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russiaa, 
ihall  appoint,  n-ilh  convenient  disiuieh,  nu  agent  or 
igente  for  the  piirpose  of  formally  delivLTing  to  a  siuiilar 
tgent  or  agents,  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
the  t«;rrilory,  dominion,  properly,  dependencies,  and  ap- 
purtenances which  aixs  ceded  as  above,  and  for  do'uig  any 
other  act  which  may  be  necessary  in  i-egard  thereto ;  but 
Hia  cession,  with  the  right  of  immediate  pos^es^ion,  is 
Bcvertlieless  to  be  deemed  complete  and  absulnte  on  tho 
eicluuige  of  ratifications,  without  wailing  for  such  formal 
delivery. 

Art.  V.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  raliGca. 
tions  of  ibis  convention,  any  fortifications  or  military 
[lostg  which  may  be  in  the  ceded  tcrritoiy  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  Iho  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  any  Russian 
UoQfB  which  may  bo  in  the  territory  shall  be  withdrairn 
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as  Boon  as  may  be  reasonably  and  conveniently  practica- 
ble. 

Art.  YI.  In  consideration  of  the  cession  aforesaid,  the 
United  States  aijree  to  pay,  at  the  Treasury  in  Washing- 
ton, within  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  thb  convention,  to  the  diplomatic  representative, 
or  other  agent  of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  Rus- 
fiias,  duly  authorized  to  receive  the  same,  million 
dollars  in  gold.  The  cession  of  territory  and  dominion 
herein  made  is  hereby  demanded  to  be  free  and  unincum- 
bered by  any  reservations,  privileges,  franchises,  grants, 
or  possessions,  by  any  associated  companies,  whether 
corporate  or  incorporate,  Russian  or  any  other,  or  by  any 
parties  except  merely  private  individual  property  hold' 
ers ;  and  the  cession  hereby  made  conveys  all  the  rights, 
franchises  and  privileges  now  belonging  to  Russia  in  the 
said  territory  or  dominion  and  appurtenances  thereto. 

Abt.  VIL  When  this  convention  shall  have  been  duly 
ratifi^  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  on  the  one 
part,  and  on  the  other  by  His  Majesty,  the  Empei^orof  all 
the  Russias,  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Wash* 
ington  within  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner,  if  pos* 
Bible.  In  faith  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  this  convention,  and  thereto  affixed  the  seals 
of  their  arms. 
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CIL\PTEB  XL. 

Sztradition  Treaties. 

.  Is  the  preceding  chajiter  we  spoke  of  treaties  gencr- 
'.  AVo  now  come  to  a  particular  kind  of  them,  called 
tradition  Treaties,  which  are  of  so  recent  date,  llial  thoy 
n  a  new  feature  in  otir  diplomacy.*  Among  our 
tties  with  foreign  nations,  -we  find  nolbiiig  upon  this 
ject  farther  back  than  the  year  1842,  when  a  treaty  of 
I  kind  was  made  between  the  United  Slates  and  England, 
necessity  for  which  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  persona 
luently  committed  crimes  in  England,  and  then  fled  lo 
I'nited  States  (and  vice  versa)  to  escape  detection  and 
lishment ;  for  they  could  not  be  puuished  in  the  coun- 
to  which  they  fled,  inasmuch  as  it  had  no  jurisdiction 
.  crime  committed  in  a  foreign  country.  To  check  lliis 
,  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  two  powers,  in  M-hich 
f  matually  agreed  to  deliver  up,  each  to  the  other,  any 
ainal  who  had  perpetraled  crimes  of  a  certain  kind 
lich  were  named  in  tiie  treaty)  in  his  own  couutry,  and 
rwardsfled  to  the  other,  Tliis  worked  well.  Its  ten- 
cy  was  to  check  crime,  and  at  the  same  time  to  multi- 
the  chancea  of  detection  and  punishment. 

DiPLOMACT,  the  art,  science  and  skill  or  conclucting  bdi]  m  n- 
g  negotiatioDS,  trcalics  hdiI  inlcrnntiunal  aSiiirs.  It  nlao  relates 
la  customs,  usages,  and  privileios  of  foreign  nnaisiers.  All  tlia 
gn  miniatcn  to  any  gQTerumcnt,  are  called  tLa  dipIoiLnlic 
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2.  Subsequently,  treaties  of  tbe  same  kind  were  made 
between  the  United  States  and  the  following  oomv 
tries : — 

France,  in         1843 

Prussia,  and  17  other  German  States,  "  1852 

Switzerland,  "  1855 

Baden,  "1857 

Sweden,  "  1800 

Venezuela,  South  America,  "  1861 

The  time  is  probably  not  distant,  when  treaties  of  this 
sort  will  be  made  between  us  and  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  ;  for  the  intercourse  between  us  and  foreign 
nations  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  effect  of  these  international,  arrangements  is,  to 
render  the  perpetration  of  crime  more  dangerous  than  it 
would  be  if  they  did  not  exist.  Flight  from  the  country 
where  the  crime  was  committed  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  effectual  methods  of  escaping  the  penalty.  But  Ex- 
ti-aditiou  Treaties,  Atlantic  Cables,  and  land  telegraphs, 
have  nearly  spoiled  this  game. 

3.  An  Extradition  Treaty  then  is,  a  mutual  agreement 
between  two  nations,  to  deliver  up,  each  to  the  other,  upon 
demand,  and  proper  proof  of  criminalty,  such  persons  as 
have  committed  crimes  in  one  country  and  then  fled  to  the 
other,  that  they  may  be  taken  back,  tried  and  punished 
whei-e  the  ofience  was  committed.  But  these  demands 
for  escaped  criminals  cannot  be  sustained  if  made  for  any 
crime  whatever.  They  will  only  be  complied  with  when 
the  crime  is  one  which  is  named  in  the  treaty  itself.  These 
crimes,  upon  examination  of  a  number  of  such  treaties,  we 
find  to  be : — 1.  Murder,  or  an  assault  with  an  intent  to 
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Mouiut  murder.  2.  Piracy.  8.  Arson.  4.  Robbery 
6.  Forgery,  or  the  uttering  of  forged  p!^)crs,  or  the  mak- 
ing or  circulating  couuterfteit  money,  either  paper  or  coin, 
6.  Rape.     7.  Embezzlement,  aud  9,  Burglary. 

4.  It  should  be  obsurred  that  a  mcro  demand  for  an 
alleged  offender  is  not  enfficicnt.  Proof  enough  to  con- 
V  [lice  the  jui-lgii  \)^;lol■c  ivliom  liie  tiiso  is  bro\iglLt  must 
accompany  the  cleraand.  He  must  be  satisfied  tliat  tho 
parly  demanded  has  committed  the  alleged  olTcnro  ;  when 
this  is  done,  the  judge  reports  his  finding  to  the  Seeivtai-y 
of  Stale,  whose  duty  then  is,  under  liish.ind  and  seiil  of 
office,  to  issue  the  final  writ  of  Exlradilion ;  aflev  which 
the  criminal  may  l>e  taken  out  of  the  United  States  (by 
force  if  neceswary),  and  back  to  tlie  country  whore  he 
eomroittcd  the  crime,  there  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  laws  which  he  had  violated.  ("  Tbc  way  of  tho  Irana- 
grrasor  is  hard.") 

6,  In  some  of  our  Extradition  Treaties  it  is  expressly 
■tipulatcd,  that  neither  party  (government)  ehall  bo  bound 
to  surrender  its  own  citizens,  or  any  person  for  a  merely 
political  offence.  In  others  it  is  agi'ced  that  the  provisions 
in  th«  treaty  eliall  not  apply  to  cases  wlicro  the  alleged 
cnme  was  perpetrated  before  the  treaty  was  made.  Tliis 
l^ea,  WG  think,  would  be  held  to  be  a  good  defence  in  all 
CMes,  whotiier  so  sHipulalcd  in  the  treaty  or  not. 

6.  The  treaties  between  different  nations  for  tho  siirron- 
^  of  criminals,  are  so  analogous  to  one  of  the  pro\'isions 
KRituaed  in  our  Constitution,  that  to  itiscrt  it  here  will 
give  the  reader  a  clear  enmpi'chensioD  of  its  meaning.  It 
ii   found  in  tho  second  scctlun  of  Article  4,  and  reads 
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^'  A  person  charged  in  any  State,  with  treason,  felony, 
or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found 
in  another  State,  shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  author- 
ity of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be 
removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime.*' 


LETTEBS  OF  MARQUE  AND  REPRISAL.         1^1. 


CHAPTER  XLL 
Letters  of  BKarqne  and  &epri8al« 

1.  The  Constitution  (Art.  1,  Sec.  8),  gives  Congress 
power  to  declare  war,  and  to  grand  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal.  This  is  an  act  never  to  be  done,  but  in  time  of 
war.  Congress  itself,  does  not  issue  the  letters,  but  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  do  so.  An  act  was  passed  in 
1863,  expressly  giving  him  this  authority.  A  letter  of 
marque  and  reprisal  may  be  thus  defined. 

2.  It  is  a  written  commission  signed  and  sealed  by  a 
competent  authority  of  our  nation,  giving  to  the  com-» 
mander  of  a  private  armed  vessel,  called  a  privateer,  au- 
thority to  capture  the  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  another  nation,  between  which  nations  there  is 
an  existing  war.  This  is  a  general  definition.  But  when 
such  letters  are  issued  by  the  United  States,  they  are 
signed  by  the  President  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
United  States.  Without  such  commission,  thus  signed 
and  sealed,  any  capture  made  by  the  commander  of  a  pri- 
vate vessel,  would  be  piracy.  If  a  capture  is  made,  it 
must  be  made  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  as  recognized 
by  civilized  nations,  and  according  to  the  instructions 
given  by  the  President.  Any  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
privateer,  contrary  to  these  rules,  would  vitiate  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  property  he 
had  captured. 
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3.  The  captured  vessel  is  called  a  prize,  and  must  be 
taken  into  some  port  of  the  United  States,  or  in  some  port 
of  a  country  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  where  legal 
proceedings    are   taken  before  some  court  of  eompetcht 

jurisdiction ;  and  the  capture  and  all  the  circumstances  of 
it  are  enquired  into ;  and  if  all  is  found  to  have  been  done 
according  to  the  laws  of  civilized  nations,  the  captured 
vessel  and  cargo  is  condemned  as  a  prize.  But  if  not  con- 
demned,the  captors  lose  her.  When  adjudged  to  be  a  law- 
ful prize;  the  ship  and  cargo  are  sold  and  the  money  di- 
vided between  the  officers  and  men,  according  to  rank, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  Congress  on  this  subject. 
These  laws  give  the  whole  to  the  captors,  when  the  ship 
taken  is  of  equal  or  superior  force  to  the  ship  making  the 
capture ;  but  if  of  inferior  force,  then  the  United  States 
takes  one  half> 

4.  Privateering,  as  this  business  is  called,  was  once  con- 
sidered a  lawful  and  honorable  mode  of  warfare.  It  was 
generally  practiced  between  belligerent  nations ;  but  in 
later  days  its  propriety  and  morality  have  been  questioned. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  robbery  not 
very  distantly  related  to  piracy.  That  it  is  robberry  no 
one  can  deny,  and,  query,  "  Can  it  be  justified,  on  the 
ground  that  the  robber  and  the  robbed  are  the  subjects  of 
nations  at  war  with  each  other  ?" 

6.  In  Europe  an  effort  has  been  made  to  do  away  with 
this  species  of  warfare.  We  hope  it  will  yet  succeed,  and 
that  all  nations  will  agree  to  abolish  this  system  of  plunder. 
Innocent  parties  are  generally  the  sufferers,  while  but 
small  injury  is  done  to  the  power  of  the  hostile  nation. 


CHAPTER    XLH. 
BnStige, 

1.  The  right  of  Suffrage,  in  its  political  senae,  means  Iho 
right  to  vote  for  such  ofiicera  as  are  elected  by  the  people ; 
mclading  officers  of  the  general  Government,  as  ivell  aa 
tliosc  of  the  Slate  Government,  for  v.-h'si  the  right  of  suf- 
frage is  conferred  upon  a  man,  it  gi\e3  him  the  right  of 
noting  for  every  elective  officer,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  down  to  the  lowest  State,  or  municipal 
officer. 

In  the  Constitution,  or  laws  of  Congress,  ive  find  but 
little  said  on  the  suffrage  question  ;  because  Congress  has 
never  claimed  the  right  or  power  to  legislate  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  conceded  that  tliis  matter  is  one  which 
belongs  to  the  States;  whatever  qualifications  the  respec- 
tive States  required  of  their  citizens  to  vote  for  their  own 
State  officers,  have  been  accepted  by  the  general  Govern- 
ment as  the  qualifications  necessary  to  authorize  them  to 
vote  for  President,  Vice-President,  and  Congressmen,  the 
only  officers  of  the  United  States  Government  for  which 
Uie  i>eopIe,  nudcr  tlie  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  it 
now  stands,  can  vote. 

2.  From  this  statement  we  sec  that  persona  who,  in  one 
State,  may  vote  for  President,  Vie e-Prc side nt  and  Con- 
greeamen,  cannot  do  eo  tu  another  State:    becauBS  the 
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qualifications  of  voters  in  some  States  differ  from  those  of 
voters  in  others.  For  example,  some  States  icqulre  a  res- 
idence in  the  State  of  one  year,  before  a  man  can  enjoy 
this  franchise, other  States  but  six  months.  In  most  of 
the  States,  it  is  required  of  foreigners  to  become  citizens 
by  naturalization  before  they  are  allowed  to  vote.  But  in 
some,  this  is  not  required.  In  some  of  the  States  colored 
persons  can  vote.  In  others  this  right  is  not  given  to  them 
under  any  circumstances.  Although  it  has  long  been  con- 
ceded that  th6  power  of  conferring  the  right  of  suffirage 
was  one  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  States,  and 
although  they  have  been  allowed  to  do  in  this  matter  as 
it  seemed  right  to  them ;  yet  it  is  a  question  worthy  of 
serious  thought,  whether  Congress  ought  not,  by  law,  to 
establish  a  uniform  qualification  of  voters,  one  that  is  alike 
in  all  the  States,  whenever  the  elector  votes  for  President, 
Vice-President  or  Congressmen ;  for  the  people  in  all  the 
States  are  affected  as  much  by  the  votes  given  for  those 
officers,  in  any  one  State^  as  they  are  by  those  given  in 
their  own. 

8.  But  it  has  always  been  a  troublesome  question  to  de- 
termine in  every  government  where  the  people  vote  at  all 
^  who  ought,  and  who  ought  not  to  vote  ?"  In  the 
United  States  the  elective  franchise  is  extended  further 
than  ih  most  other  countries.  Yet  this  question  here  has 
caused  a  great  amount  of  political  discussion.  The  Con* 
Btitutions  of  several  of  the  States  have  been  changed  in  the 
effort  to  adjust  this  question  on  a  correct  basis.  Up  to 
this  day,  it  remains  unsettled  in  some  of  its  features  and 
details.    Some  contending  that  it  is  too  tnuch  extended, 
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tbat  ifl,  that  it  is  granted  to  persons  who  ought  not  to 
have  it,  while  to  others  it  is  denied. 

4.  The  qaestion  of  suffrage  was  never  more  discussed 
throughout  the  country  than  at  the  present  time ;  hut  the 
discussion  turns  principally  upon  the  justice  and  propriety 
of  extending  this  right  to  tbd  Colored  people,  as  they  are 
now  allfiee. 
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OHAPTEB    XLm 

Seals. 

X  SsAus  are  of  great  antiquity.  We  read  of  them  and 
of  their  use  as  &r  back  as  the  days  of  Queen  Esther.  They 
were  then  used  as  they  are  now,  to  give  additional  proof 
of  the  authenticity  or  genuineness  of  any  document  or 
paper  to  which  they  were  attached ;  it  being  much  easier 
to  counterfeit  a  mere  signature  than  the  impression  of  a 
seal.  They  are  of  various  devices,  patterns  and  designs, 
and  generally  are  emblematic  of  some  historical  fiust,  event 
or  sentiment.  They  are  used  on  papers  and  documents 
emanating  from  the  government,  or  from  some  department 
of  it.  The  law  requires  them  to  be  attached  and  affixed 
to  commissions,  and  many  other  papers,  without  which 
tlie  paper  would  have  no  legality  or  validity.  Formerly, 
the  usual  mode  of  sealing  a  paper,  was  to  place  melted 
wax  on  the  margin,  and  then  press  the  seal  into  the  wax. 
This  left  the  impression  of  the  seal,  and  the  work  was  fin- 
ishcd« 

2.  But  this  mode  of  affixing  seals  was  a  rather  slow  pro- 
cess, and  required  more  time  than  could  often  be  spared 
for  that  purpose.  In  view  of  which.  Congress,  in  18M 
passed  the  following  law — 

''  In  all  cases  where  a  seal  is  necessary  by  law  to  any 
commission,  process,  or  other  instrument,  provided  for  by 
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Um  lav«  of  Congress,  it  shall  bo  lawful  to  affix  the  proper 
seal  by  making  an  impression  therewith,  directly  on  the 
paper  to  which  such  seal  is  ncceseary,  wlilch  shall  bo  as 
valid  as  if  made  od  vax,  or  other  adheBivo  substance," 

The  United  States  have  a  t-.-al,  denominated  "Tho 
Great  SeaL"  This  is  in  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  afiix  it  to  all  civil  con>- 
niL-aitfiis*  tg  olhctTa  ul'  llio  Ujiiivil  Stall'!!,  iipiiuiiituJ  by 
tho  President,  by  and  wiih  the  advice  and  couseut  of  tho 
Senate,  or  by  the  President  aloue. 

But  the  law  forbids  it  even  to  be  so  affixed  to  any  com- 
mission, or  other  instnimcnt,  unlit  the  Pittsidcnt  has  first 
■igned  it.  Without  Jiis  aign,alui-e,  llio  instrument  has  no 
validity.  The  eoal  is  then  affiled  in  proof  of  the  gonumc- 
ness  of  his  signature. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  State,  and  all  the  other  secrclarica 
of  the  great  departments,  each  Iiave  a  seal  of  office  which  is 
affixed  to  commissions,  and  to  other  instruments  emanat- 
ing from  their  i-cspectivc  offices. 

Several  of  tlie  most  important  bureaus  are  required  by 
Jaw  to  have  seals  of  office;  for  example,  the  Land  Office 
and  the  Patent  Office.  'When  the  United  States  gives  a 
patent  (title)  to  land,  it  must  be  sealed  by  the  Land  Office 
seal.  A  Patent  Right  must  bo  issued  under  the  seal  of 
the  Patent  Office. 

4.  One  of  (he  most  common,  and  important  uses  of  Fcals, 
•rises  from  the  necessi I y  people  arc  often  under    to    have 

"  copies  of  records,  maps,  and    various  other  papers,    tho 
originals  of  which  are  in  some  of  tlio   departments  nt 

*  Tlic  word  conuniafion,  bcro  means  n  ilcciinipnt  or   rcrlillcnie, 
giren  lo  one  who  bas  tpccivpiI  an  offlcn,  in   pronf  nf  Lis  nppoint- 
I  Bcol  to,  and  his  antLoiily  to  discharge,  tUc  duties  of  tliat  offlca. 
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Washington,  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  courts,  where  trials 
and  other  legal  proceedings  are  pending.  In  order  to 
provide  for  this  necessity,  Congress  has  enacted,  that 
copies  of  snch  records,  maps,  and  papers,  belonging  to 
any  of  the  government  officers, — ^under  the  signature  of 
the  head  of  such  officer,  or  of  his  chief  clerk, — with  the 
mal  affixed,  shall  be  as  competent  evidence  in  all  cases,  as 
their  original  would  be. 

In  chapter  XC  we  have  given  a  number  of  forms  of 
seals.  Over  the  name  of  each  State  we  have  placed 
the  Great  Seal  of  that  State,  or,  as  it  ia  sometimes 
called,  its  Coat  of  Arms.  These  various  devices  are  the 
mejre  conceptions  of  the  artist,  yet  they  are  emblematic 
of  some  political  sentiment,  or  of  some  characteriettc 
of  that  State. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
Bonis. 

3.  Tm:  vast  Bums  of  money  niinually  collected  from  du- 
ties, from  the  sale  of  piiLlic  lan:]s,  aiij  from  all  other 
•ourcca  from  which  the  revcnuo  of  the  nation  is  raiac<l; 
tiiA  then  the  disbursement  of  the  Banie,  to  llic  army,  lo 
the  navy,  to  the  civil  officers,  and  lo  the  various  emiiloy- 
TO8  of  the  Government,  ami  to  the  different  purposes  for 
which  tJio  pnljlic  money  is  npproprialcil;  rcquirea  a  host 
of  officials  and  agents  to  transact  all  this  bu-iiucsit.  Ilctice 
tlic  Government  has  collectors  of  Custoni»,  colicctois  of 
TaKca,  Postmasters,  receivers  of  money  for  the  sale  of 
public  laiidH,  and  so  on  ;  all  of  whom  are  receivers  of  tho 
public  money.  Tliese  pay  it  into  Iho  I'liited  States  Ti-eau- 
nry,  from  whence  it  is  paid  out  dii-ectly  to  parties  having 
cl&ime  against  tlie  Government,  or  to  agents  who  disburse 
h  to  those  to  whom  it  is  due. 

By  tho  dishonesty  of  the  oiScors  and  agents  who  receive, 
hohl  or  disburse  these  funds,  the  Govortiment  would  be 
Uw  loser,  and  the  people  wonlJ  be  delVauded  of  their 
nwmey.  We  nay  the  people,  beeausc  every  man  who 
rfacnts  or  defrauds  the  Government,  cheats  and  defrauds 
every  roan,  woman  and  chiW  in  the  country.  Hence  ihe 
dcl«<tablc  eliaractcr  of  public  swindlers  and  defaulters. 

2.  But  to  guard  against  Ibis  as  far  as  possible,  the  law 
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requires  a  man  when  he  accepts  of  one  of  these  offices,  to 
take  an  oath,  or  make  a  solemn  affirmation,  promising 
faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  he  enters  upon. 
But  even  this  does  not  always  secure  honesty.  Some  men 
will  violate  their  oaths  for  money.  A  further  remedy  is 
resorted  to,  for  further  security  against  dishonesty.  For 
this  purpose  laws  have  been  made,  requiring  all  officers 
and  agents  who  receive,  hold  or  disburse  the  public 
money,  to  give  bonds  with  sufficient  security  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  trust.  These  bonds  hold  the 
sureties  as  well  as  the  officer,  and  are  signed  by  one  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  bondsmen,  of  sufficient  means  to 
insure  the  government  against  loss.  It  would  be  too 
tedious  and  uninteresting  to  enumerate  all  the  Govern- 
ment officers  who  have  to  give  bonds,  before  they  can 
enter  upon  their  duties.  Therefore,  we  stated  before,  that 
the  law  requires  all  of  this  class  to  do  so.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  exceptions. 

These  bonds  are  given  for  various  amounts,  which  corres- 
pond with  the  amount  of  money  to  be  received  or  held  by 
the  officers  who  execute  them. 

3.  The  law  prescribes  the  form  of  these  bonds,  which  ia 
as  follows : — 

.    "  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  ,  are 

held  and  firmly  bound  unto  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  the  full  and  just  sum  of,  dollars,  money   of  the 

United  States ;  to  which  payment,  well  and  truly  to  be 
made,  we  bind  ourselves  jointly  and  severally,  our  joint 
and  several  heirs,  executors  and  adminbtrators,  firmly  by 
these  presents.  Sealed  with  our  seals,  and  dated  this 
day  of  one  thousand  The  condiUon 
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of  the  foregoing  obligation  is  such,  that,  wliercna  the  Prcs- 
iiient  of  the  United  States  hatli,  pursuant  to  law,  ap- 
pointed the  said  to  the  office  of  ,  in  the  Stato 
of  .  Now  therefore  if  the  said  has  truly  anil 
faithfully  executed  and  discharged,  and  shall  coutinuo 
trjly  and  faithfully  to  ciecute  and  dijjeharge  allthedutioa 
of  tlie  said  ofliee,  according  to  law ;  then  the  above  obli-ja- 
tioR  to  be  void  and  of  none  effect,  otherwise  it  shall  abide 
and  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue." 

4.  These  bond^,  when  signed  by  the  oflico  holder,  or  per- 
son bonnd  to  tlic  Govenimetit,  and  by  his  surety,  are  held 
in  the  Treasury  department  as  Bceurity  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  whatever  the  boundcii  parties  liave  agreed 
to  do.  In  case  of  any  faihiro  or  defaiealJon,  all  the  p.ir- 
W!S  eigning  the  bond  ar-o  held  responsible  for  the 
amount  named  in  the  bond  ;  and  may  be  sued  by  tho 
Government,  and  made  to  pay  all  damages.         ' 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  and  in  spito 
of  oaths  and  bonds,  the  Government  is  defrauded  out  of 
millions  of  money,  by  the  very  men  whom  i&  favors  with 
positious  of  honor  and  emolument.  I'eadet,  should  yon 
ever  hold  a  position  under  yonr  Government,  i^-X  not  tho 
sin  of  perjnry  blacken  your  fioul,  nor  the  criini^  nt  dishon- 
esty tarnish  your  character.  "  Ilonenty  is  the  b"'  yol-ov," 
"An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God," 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 
Oatbs. 

1.  An  02«eh  is  an  appeal  to  God,  by  him  who  makes  it, 
that  what  he  has  said,  or  what  he  shall  say,  is  the  truth. 
It  is  the  most  solemn  form  under  which  one  can  assert  or 
pronounce  anything.  To  utter  a  falsehood  while  under 
oath  is  perjury,  a  crime  of  the  darkest  hue.  One  which 
God  has  declared  he  will  punish,  and  one  which  is  made 
infamous,  and  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  by  tlie 
laws  of  the  land. 

2.  The  Constitution  (Art.  6,  Sec.  3)  requii-es  that  Sena- 
tors and  Keprescntatives,  and  members  of  the  the  several 
State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officei*s, 
both  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  several  States,  shall 
be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitu* 
tion.  Then  in  the  second  article,  section  eight,  the  form 
of  the  oath  required  of  the  President  beforc  he  enters  upon 
his  duties,  is  given  in  these  words — 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

3  This  is  all  the  Constitution  says  about  oaths ;  but  it 
is  enough  to  show  that  no  man  (unless  he  commit  perjury) 
can  accept  office,  either  under  the  United  States  or  any 


who  transact  Dusincss  witn  tne  govern- 
3d  to  verify  their  accounts  and  statements 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those 
with  the  Custom  Houses ;  such  as  mer- 
!rs,  and  masters  of  vessels.  Many  oaths 
:he  form  of  affidavits ;  that  is,  the  oath 
1  and  signed  by  the  deponent,  that  the 
I  may  be  preserved. 

official  oaths  varies  according  to  the  nature 
be  performed  by  the  deponent.  The  oath 
before  the  officer  enters  upon  his  duties. 
:t  or  refuse  to  do  this,  his  acts  would  be 
would  make  himself  liable  to  punish- 

civil  war  broke  out,  Congress,  for  the 
anting  those  who  had  voluiitarily  taken 
[lion,  from  holding  thereafter  any  office 
ument,  passed  an  act  requiring  every  one 
accept  any  office,  either  in  the  civil,  mill- 
apartments,  to  take  an  oath  in  the  follow- 
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the  functions  of  atiy  office  whatever,  under  any  authority, 
or  pretended  authority,  in  hostility  to  the  United  States  ; 
that  I  have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to  any  prct 
tended  government,  authority,  power  or  constitution, 
within  the  United  States,  hostile  or  inimical  Uiereto.  And 
I  do  further  swear  (or  affirm)  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowlt 
edge  and  ability,  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitoi 
tion  of  the  United  States,  against  all  enemies,  foreign  an4 
domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  thQ 
same ;  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without  any  men* 
tal  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion,  and  Uiat  I  will  well 
and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I 
am  about  to  enter.    So  help  me  God.'* 

So  strong  and  comprahensive  an  oath  as  this,  was  never 
before  required  from  any  officer  of  the  Government,  It 
answers  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  and  substan- 
tially comprehends  all  contained  in  any  other  forms  here- 
tofore used.  It  is  at  once  an  oath  of  allegiance,  an  oath 
of  support  of  the  Constitution,  and  an  oath  to  discharge 
faithfully  th^duties  of  the  office  taken.  This  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Test  oath,  and  frequently  ^^  The  Ironclad 
Oath." 

6.  The  object  of  binding  all  officers  of  the  general  and 
State  governments,  by  oath,  is  to  place  them  under  the 
most  solemn  obligation  to  be  faithful  and  honest  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  They  cannot  be  otherwise, 
without  committing  one  of  the  most  flagitious  crimes.  And 
yet,  lamentable  to  say,  men  have  accepted  office  imder 
these  most  solemn  obligations,  and  have  afterwards  utterly 
disregarded  them,  and  have  been  unfaithful  in  every  re- 
spect, both  in  the  support  of  the  Constitution  and  in  the 
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diflcharge  of  their  official  duties.  For  this  cause,  although 
we  have  an  excellent  form  of  government,  perhaps  the 
best  in  the  world,  yet  in  its  administration  a  great  deal 
that  18  wrong  and  corrupt  is  found ;  and  fears  have  been 
entertained  that  it. would  be  broken  down  and  destroyed, 
by  the  corruption  of  those  who  administer  it.  Good  men 
bhould  always  be  chosen  to  make  and  administer  the  laws 
in  any  country,  and  under  any  form  of  government. 
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CHAPTER   XLVI. 
SLeveiiiie. 

1.  The  revenue  of  any  government,  is  its  income,  or 
money  raised  from  any  source  whatever  to  defray  the  ex* 
penses  incurred  in  its  administration.  These  expenses  are 
always  heavy,  are  counted  by  millions,  and  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  governmenti  must  pay  them  in  some  way ; 
either  by  duties  on  imported  goods,  by  direct  taxation  on 
property,  by  payments  for  certain  rights  and  privileges 
conferred  by  the  government,  &c.,  &c.  Different  govern- 
ments resort  to  different  methods  to  raise  their  revenue. 

2.  The  United  States  have  always  raised  the  greater 
part  of  it  by  duties  on  imported  goods.  These  have 
sometimes  been  found  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses ; 
and  at  other  times  insufficient,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances of  a  high  or  low  tariff,  or  on  ordinary,  or  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  Government.  In  times  of  war  all  these 
resources  put  together  have  been  usufficieht,  and  it  has 
become  necessary  to  borrow  money  to  sustain  it.  War 
expenses  have  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  national 
debts  in  all  countries. 

3.  At  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war  between  the  North 
And  South,  the  national  debt  amounted  to  nearly  3,000,- 
000,000  of  dollars ;  and  this  in  addition  to  the  vast  amounts 
paid  during  the  existence  of  the  war.     This   created  the 
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necessity  for  increaaing  the  revenue  of  tlie  country,  and 

the  (lovtriimeut  iiad  (w  rci^orl  tu  diiiict  taxiilion,  in  aiiJi- 
lioQ  to  all  its  oi-dinary  resources,  aud  to  al!  tlie  money  it 
borrowed,  to  sustain  tlie  expenses  of  the  war.  And  now 
after  it  ia  over,  the  taxes  are  conliuued  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  if*  enormous  public  debt.  TJiis  furoishes  us 
with  B.  fordblo  example  of  one  of  the  great  evils  of  war. 

4  The  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  public  lands  have  been 
BDOtber  Bourco  of  revcinie  to  the  United  States,  which  few 
oilier  governments  possess  ;  becauBC  their  territory  is  not 
ts  extensive  as  ours,  and  they  have  but  little,  if  any  pub- 
lic lands  to  dispose  of.  The  empires  of  Russia  aud  Brazil 
may  be  exceptions  to  tliis  general  fact. 

6.  Duties  collected  on  imported  goods,  the  sale  of  publio 
land-*,  the  income  of  [he  post  ofBcc  department,  and  direct 
taxation,  (when  resorted  to)  are  the  princi|>al  sources  from 
wUch  the  revenues  of  thj  United  States  are  raised.  There 
are  comparatively  small  amoiinta,  however,  raised  from 
other  BOurces ;  snch  as  the  duties  paid  upon  the  tonnage 
of  vessels,  forfeitures  of  good9,smuggled  or  attempted  to  bo 
unaggled  into  the  country;  forfeituro  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  smuggling  business,  prizes  taken  in  lime  of  wai' ; 
fises  paid  for  licences  granted ;  and  for  services  rendered 
by  certain  government  officials,  Ac.  But  all  these  put 
logelher,  are  insignificant  in  amouiit,  compared  ivilh  tho 
first  named. 

6.  Tho  revenues  of  any  government  afford  a  tolerably 
eorrect  indication  of  its  weahh,  population  and  power. 
Small  and  weak  ones  have  small  revcnuca.  Wealthy, 
popalona  and  strong  ones,  have  large  n-venues. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIL 
Zntemal  XLevenue. 

1.  Ix  oar  chapter  on  Revenue,  we  observed  that  direct 
taxation  was  one  of  Uie  means  to  which  the  government 
had  to  resort,  when  the  proceeds  from  import  duties  and 
ordinary  sources  failed  to  meet  its  expenses. 

The  late  civil  war  caused  an  emergency  of  this  kind. 
All  former  wars  in  which  the  United  States  had  been  en* 
gaged  did  not  require  one-quarter  of  the  money  for  their 
prosecution  that  this  did ;  and  of  course  the  ordinary  rev- 
enues of  the  government  were  entirely  insufficient  to  de- 
fray its  expense.  This  state  of  things  became  apparent 
soon  after  the  war  commenced.  To  meet  it,  Congress,  as 
early  as  1861  [the  war  broke  out  in  April  of  this  year], 
passed  an  act  called  "  The  Internal  Revenue  Law,"  by  the 
provisions  of  which,  twenty  millions  of  dollars  were  to  be 
raised  annually  by  direct  taxes  upon  houses  and  lands^  in 
each  of  the  States  and  Temtories  in  the  United  States. 

2.  By  subsequent  acts,  not  only  houses  and  lands  were 
taxed,  but  almost  every  sort  of  property  and  business. 
Licenses  were  required  for  persons  to  carry  on  their 
profession,  trade  or  business;  incomes  were  taxed; 
deeds,  mortgages,  notes,  bonds,  bank  checks,  and  papers 
of  almost  every  kind  were  invalid  unless  they  had  a  reve- 
nue stamp  upon  them.     Manufactui^ers  had  to  pay  suah  & 
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ptfoentage  on  whatever  Uiey  made.  Scarcely  any  calling, 
trade,  profcBBion,  bufiineBs  or  thing  escaped  it,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

So  thorough  a  taxation  the  people  never  experienced 
before ;  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  they  never  will  again. 
This  ia  one  of  the  traits  of  war.  But  what  makes  this 
doubly  aggravating,  ia  that  this  was  a  civil  war.  The 
people  have  this  eimrnioua  lo.iJ  of  taxation  to  carrv,  lo 
pay  for  Itilliog  each  other.  When  will  men  leam  war  no 
more  ?  When  will  men  cease  to  be  wicked  and 
foolish  ? 

9.  To  carry  out  the  objects  .ind  provisions  of  this  bill, 
It  became  necessary,  in  tlio  first  place,  to  divide  every 
Stato  and  Territory  into  collection  districts,  entirt-ly  dif. 
ferent,  however,  from  the  collection  districts  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  custom  duties.  These,  as  stated  in  another 
place,  are  located  along  tlio  eea-coast,  and  on  the  shores  of 
^Ifii,  bays  and  sounds,  or  on  the  filiorcs  of  such  navigable 
lake*  and  rivers  as  arc  aecesaiblu  to  vessels  from  somo 
(broign  coantry;  whcre.is,  the  collection  districts  for  tho 
collection  of  tliu  Internal  llevenuc  aro  necessarily  located 
in  every  part  of  each  State  and  Territory,  as  much  inland 
U  along  tlie  coast.  As  far  .is  practicable,  they  are  made, 
both  ill  iiurobcj-  and  territory,  ideulical  with  the  Congrea- 
■ional  district  s. 

4.  This  law  .ilso  made  it  necessary  to  crcntc  a  host  of 
new  officers  to  execute  its  provisions.  In  tho  fii-st  place, 
an  officer  is  appointed  iti  the  Treasury  Depart  men  t,  and 
lienominaled  tho  "Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue." 
lie  is,  like  all  officers  of  his  grade,  apjwintcd  by  thi*  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  and  recMvea  a  salary  of  four  thousand 
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dollars  per  annum.  He  is  charged  with  the  duty  [under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury]  of  prepar- 
ing all  the  instructions,  forms,  blanks,  stamps  and  licences 
to  be  used  throughout  the  country,  by  all  officers  and 
agents  employed  in  the  collection  of  these  taxes,  and  to 
see  to  the  execution  of  the  law  relating  thereto, 

5.  Then  comes  an  Assessor,  and  a  Collector,  each  wiUi 
a  deputy  or  deputies,  if  need  be,  for  every  district.  One 
to  assess  the  value  of  all  property  liable  to  taxation,  and 
the  other  to  collect  and  receive  the  monies  so  assessed. 
The  Collectors  pay  the  monies  so  received  into  the  Treas- 
ury at  Washington,  or  into  such  banks  or  other  places  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  money  to  be  thus  raised  is  apportioned  to  each 
State  and  Territory  in  proportion  to  their  representation 
in  Congress ;  and  a  separate  account  of  this  tax  is  kept  in 
the  Treasury  Department  with  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory. 

6.  Much  more  might  be  said  about  other  sabordinate 
officers  and  agents  employed  by  the  government  for  the 
pupose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Revenue 
laws ;  and  much  more  might  be  said  about  many  of  its 
details ;  for  it  contains  an  unusual  number  of  provisions, 
in  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  sections. 
But  many  of  these  have  already  been  changed  by  subse- 
quent acts,  and  will  probably  be  modified  by  every  Con- 
gress that  may  meet,  until  the  whole  law  shall  become 
unnece3sary  by  the  paying  oflf  of  the  whole  national  debt, 
or  such  a  reduction  of  it  as  will  enable  the  Government  to 
dispense  with  this  extraordinary  means  of  meeting  its  ob- 
ligations.   The  very  frequent  modifications  of  all  tax  laws 
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riders  it  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  with  much  minute- 
ness on  their  provisions  in  detail. 

I  hope  this  outline  of  the  objects  of  the  law,  and  the  ac* 
<sount  given  of  the  principal  officers  engaged  in  carrying 
It  mto  effect  will  satisfy  the  general  reader. 
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CHAPTER  XLVm. 
Custom  Bouses  and  Custom  JBonse  OAosrs. 

1.  Custom  Houses  are  Government  offices,  generally  lo- 
cated in  seaport  cities  and  towns,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  duties  charged  upon  imported  goods.  Nearly 
all  goods  brought  from  foreign  countries  into  the  United 
States,  are  brought  by  ships  and  other  vessels  by  set. 
Hence,  seaports  are  the  proper  localities  for  Castom 
Houses.  Ports  where  they  are  established,  are  cslled  ports 
of  entry.  Here,  vessels  from  foreign  ports  are  allowed  to 
enter,  and  here  the  duties  on  foreign  goods .  are  collected 
by  Custom  House  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

The  principal  of  these  officials  is  called  a  Collector  op 
Customs.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate, 
and  holds  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
This  office  is  one  of  great  responsibility ;  for  the  CoUcctorB 
of  Customs  receive  and  pay  over  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
country;  that  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances.  But 
under  the  present  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  nation, 
which  grew  out  of  the  late  civil  war,  the  Government  has 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  direct  taxation  to  sustain  its  ex- 
penses; and  a  larger  amount  has  been  raised  by  this 
means  than  by  duties  on  iin]>orts. 

2.  A  Collector  of  Customs  is  therefore  required  to  giv« 
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heavy  bonds  for  the  faitliful  performance  of  his  dutii?9. 
He  most  give  his  bonds,  and  tu!;o  his  official  oath  be- 
fore entering  upon  hia  duties,  ivliich  are  numerous  and 
various.  He  has  the  power,  also,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  appoint  the  subordinnto 
Custom  House  officcra,  such  as  weighers,  mcasiirci-!), 
gaiigcra,  inspectors,  watchmen,  store  keepers,  &c.  Tlieso 
hu  nominates,  and  tin;  butTL'tary  ul"  tin;  Tivatiury  fC!i:iirii:;i 
or  i^cots  ihcau 

ma   DUTIE.*. 

S,  These  duties  require  him  to  collect  at!  duties  which 
Oongjrcss  has  imposed  on  every  kiud  of  imported  goods 
Imiuglil  into  the  port  or  ports  of  which  he  is  the  collector. 
Is  order  to  do  this  he  requires  a  deputy,  and  in  l.irgo 
Borts  several  of  tUem,  whom  be  appoints,  together  with  aa 
many  of  lUe  above  named  subordinates  as  the  business 
flone  at  the  port  requires,  lie  must  receive  all  reports, 
nuaifestii,  and  documents  to  be  exhibited  on  iLe  entry  of 
any  ship  or  vessel,  whetlier  domestic  or  foreign  ;  and  all 
Keconnte  of  all  the  goods  they  ha^o  on  board.  He  must 
mimate  the  dutie*  to  be  paid  ihereon,  rceci»-o  the  niouies 
paid  tlerefor,  and  take  all  bonds  for  securing  the  payment 
thereof,  and  graiit  all  permits  for  lauding  the  goods. 
Once  ill  thi'ee  months  he  mnst  transmit  all  niuiiics  col- 
Idcted  by  him  to  ih'i  Treasury  department  at  Washington, 
together  with  full  and  accurato  accounts  of  nil  bis  trans- 
tctions  relating  to  the  collection  of  duties  at  the  port  of 
irhicb  he  is  collector. 

4.  He  must  examine  the  imnifr«ts,  not  only  of  all  ships 
ind  vesfiels  with  their  cargoes  wliich  arrive  within  the 
Wit  or  distriol  for  which  he  is  collector,  bat  also  those  of 
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all  vessels  which  depart  from  thence  to  foreign  countries. 
In  this  way  the  Government  obtains  a  knowledge  of  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  whole  exports  and  imports  of  the 
country.  He  must  also  give  clearances  to  all  vessels  when 
they  sail  from  his  port  for  foreign  ports  or  countries.  No 
vessel  can  lawfully  depart  without  such  clearance. 

6.  The  manifests  and  clearaftcea  of  ships  and  vessels  are 
so  often  spoken  of  in  the  laws  relating  to  commerce,  navi- 
gation and  the  revenue,  that  it  may  be  interesting  and 
usefal  to  those  not  familiar  with  these  matters,  to  give 
the  form  of  an  American  manifest  and  clearance.  These 
are  among  the  most  important  of  a  ship^s  papers. 

A  SHIFTS   CLEARAlfCB. 

6.  This  document  is  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 

**  District  of  m.,  Fort  of  ,  ss. 

**  These  are  to  certify,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
A.  B.  master  or  conunander  of  the  ship  (brig,  barque, 
schooner),    burthen  tons  or  thereabouts,  mounted 

with  guns,  navigated  with  men,  built, 

and  bound  for        ,  having  on  board  ,  hath  here  en- 

tered and  cleared  his  said  vessel  according  to  law. 

^'  Given  under  our  hands  and  seals,  at  the  Custom  House 
of  ,  this        day  of  ,  one  thousand 

,  and  in  the  year  of  the  Independence 

of  the  United  States  of  America." 

This  is  signed  by  the  Collector,  and  by  the  naval  officer 
t{  the  port,  when  the  commander  is  prepared  to  depart 
with  his  vessel  to  his  destmed  port. 
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A  Sue's    UANIPBSr. 

This  is  a  doccment  of  very  different  character.  Its  prin* 
cipal  object  is  to  ehow  of  'what  her  csr^o  consists,  in 
quantity,  kind  and  value.  The  form  of  a  manifest  is  as 
follows — 

"IU?port  and  manifest  of  the  cargo  laden  on  board    nf 

lije  ,  whereof  is  master,  whiuh  cargo  was 

taken  on  board  at  the  port  or  [jorls  of  ,  burthen 

loa»,  built  at  ,  in  the  State  of  ,  and  owned  by 

,  merchants  at  ,  and  bound  for  ." 

TJiis,  together  with  a  particular  description  of  the  marks 
and  numbers  of  every  bale,  box,  case,  barrel,  bundle  or  par- 
cel on  board  of  tho  vessel,  is  the  manifest.  It  must  be 
given  to  the  collector  of  whatever  port  the  vessel  arrives 
at;  and  tlie  master  of  her  must  swear  that  it  ia  in  all  re- 
■pecta  a  true  and  accurate  account  of  bU  the  cargo  on 
board,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief, 

8.  The  Collector  of  tho  port  can  then  compute  the  du- 
ties to  be  paid  upon  each  article,  and  when  tljcsc  are  paid, 
or  secured  to  be  paid,  lie  gives  permits  to  land  the  cargo, 
and  to  deliver  tho  goods  to  their  respective  owners.  Then 
come  in  the  duties  of  Wcighei-s,  Gaui^crs,  Mcaanrera  and 
Inspectors  of  the  Customs,  aflor  permits  are  obtained  to 
land  the  goods.  If  they  are  such  as  require  to  be  weighed, 
gangcdf  or  measured,  these  officers  are  sent  to  do  it  {  and 
the  Inspector  must  allow  nothing  to  leave  tho  ship  nntil 
bebas  examined  the  m:irks  and  numbers,  to  see  if  they 
correspond  with  the  pecrait  and  the  manifest.  Ifhesuspccis 
that  there  is  an  attempt  to  defniud  the  Government,  by 
ialac  names  and  marks,  ho  U  authorized  to  open  the  pack- 
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a<re,  box,  case,  cask,  or  whatever  contains  the  goods,  and 
to  examuie  them.  In  this  way  smuggling  is  prevented, 
and  the  revenues  arising  from  duties  on  imported  goods 
secured. 

9.  The  compensation  of  Collectors  of  Customs  varies 
fi'OJn  a  few  hundreds  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  per 
year.  It  depends  upon  the  amount  of  business  done  at  the 
port.  At  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
Baltimore  and  San  Francisco,  the  compensation  is  enor- 
mous, and  should  be  reduced ;  for,  in  addition  to  their 
salaries  and  fees  for  services  rendered,  they  receive  a  part 
of  the  forfeitures  of  goods  smuggled  or  attempted  to  bo 
smuggled  into  the  country. 

6URTEY0S3. 

10  Next  to  the  Collector  in  rank  and  authority  among 
Custom  House  officers  is  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port  He 
aids  the  Collector  in  collecting  the  revenue ;  but  his  duties 
are  of  a  different  character.  He  is  appointed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Collector,  and  for  four  years ,'  but  may  be 
removed  by  the  President  at  his  pleasure.  His  compensa- 
tion, like  that  of  the  Collector,  depends  on  the  amount  of 
business  at  the  port. 

niS   DUTIES. 

11.  He  must  superintend  and  direct  all  Inspectors, 
Weighers,  Measurers,  and  Gangers,  within  his  port,  and 
must  visit  all  vessels  arriving  therein,  and  report  th*t  same 
to  the  Collector,  with  a  description  of  each,  of  her  nation 
ality,  cargo,  Ac,  &c.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  examine  aU 
goods  entered  for  the  benefit  of  drawback. 
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TOE  SATAL    OPTICEIL 

12,  The  Naval  Officer  U  another  of  Uie  principal  Cus- 
tom Douse  oflicurfi  employed  iu  l!ie  colleetioii  of  lliu  ri:ve- 
nue,  lie  ia  ajtpoiated  iii  llic  same  way  as  is  tiie  (.'uUt-tun- 
and  Uie  Surveyor,  aud  ia  removable  in  llie  same  maiiiiuj-. 
Uia  compeusalion,  also,  i3  dependciil  ou  the  same  ctrciim- 
«anc«e.  Ub  duties,  to  somu  extent,  arc  the  same  us  ihe 
Collector's,  and  Berve  as  a  check,  or  a  sort  of  re-exaniiiia- 
tion  of  Ilia  work  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  aud  conxjctness. 
Bence  it  ia  his  duty  to  receive  copies  of  all  manifests  and 
entries,  and  to  compute  the  duties  on  all  goods  subject  to 
pay  duties,  lie  must  keep  a  separate  record  tliereof.  He 
must  eomitersign  all  pormils,  clearances,  ccrtiiicales,  de- 
bentures, and  other  documents  to  be  granted  by  the  Col- 
lector. He  must  also  examine  the  Collector's  computation 
of  duties,  and  his  receipts,  bonds,  and  expenditures,  aud 
eertify  tlieir  correctness,  if  found  right. 

COSOIlSEIONEIt   OF   CUSTOMS. 

13.  In  the  year  1849  a  new  bureau  was  created  by  ad 
of  Congress  in  the  Treasury  Department,  the  head  of 
which  19  styled  "  the  Commissioner  of  Customs."  This 
WBB  done  to  increase  the  operative  power  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  to  relieve  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Ti-casury. 
whose  duties  had  become  too  onerous  to  be  efficiently  pci- 
i>>rmed  by  one  man.  By  the  act  in  question,  all  the  du- 
ties and  powers  of  the  Fiist  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
•O  far  as  they  related  to  receipts  from  customs,  ."iid  to  the 
•flcoonts  of  collectors  and  other  officers  of  customs,  were 
tmnferred  to  the  new  ComnkisBioncr  and  bureau  under 
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biJB  supervision.  Ilence  it  became  his  duty  to  exanune 
and  adjust  all  accounts  with  Custom  House  officers,  to 
prepare  forms  of  all  papers  to  be  used  in  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  from  customs,  and  to  direct  the  form  and 
manner  of  keeping  accoimts  of  the  same ;  to  hryig  suits  for 
the  recovery  of  all  debts  due  from  revenue  officers,  and  to 
report  to  Congress  any  default  or  neglect  of  duty  on  their 
part.  This  affi>rds  another  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
Congress  is  made  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  the  state  of  things  in  every  department 
and  bureau.  The  Commissioner  of  Customs  is  appointed 
by  the  President  and  Senate,  holds  his  office  for  the  same 
time,  and  receives  the  same  compensation  as  the  First 
Comptroller  of  th^  Treasury. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 
Tlie  VabUc  Aands. 

I.  Tub  whole  ai-ea  of  land  lying  within  tlic  bonn^ariea 
of  Lha  United  Slates,  h,  according  to  puljlishod  official 
Btatementa  3,002,013  square  miles,  or  1,921,288,320  acres. 
Before  the  eatablisliment  of  the  present  Government,  and 
daring  our  colonial  condition,  much  of  thia  land  had  been 
Bold  and  otherwise  disposed  of  by  Iho  English  Govern, 
ment,  and  had  become  the  projjcrty  of  indi\-idu«la. 
Their  possessions  were  not  disturbed  by  the  United  States, 
or  by  any  of  the  State  Governments  after  the  Revolution, 
which  changed  the  whole  country  from  tho  possession  of 
the  English,  to  that  of  the  American  Government ;  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  belonged  to  those  who  were  ene- 
mies to  the  United  States,  dtn-ing  the  Kevotution.  This 
was  confiscated  and  fell  back  into  the  possession  of  tho 
United  States,  or  of  the  States  in  which  it  laid, 

2.  But  all  which  had  not  been  disposed  of  became  tiio 
pTOperty  of  tho  Government,  excepting  such  portions  as 
l«loBged  to  Uio  Indians,^tlio  original  owners  of  the 
whole  of  America.  Thus  the  Government  became  a  great 
land-holder  from  its  very  outset.  Fnjm  this,  and  from 
what  follows,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  been  one  of  tha 
great«Bt  land  dealers  in  the  world ;  for  in  addition  to  that 
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here  spoken  of  it  has  purchased  immense  tracts  from  whidi 
many  of  the  present  States  and  Territories  were  formed. 
The  Louisiana  purchase,  as  it  has  always  been  termc^', 
was  made  of  Franco  in  1803.  Out  of  it  the  States  of 
Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Missouri  were  formed.  The 
sum  of  115,000,000  was  paid  for  it.  Then  in  the  year 
1819,  the  United  States  by  treaty  purchased  Florida  of 
Spain.  In  1836,  Texas  seceded  from  Mexico,  and  after  a 
war  with  her  gained  her  independence,  and  in  1845  asked 
to  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  United  States.  This  propo* 
Bition  was  accepted,  and  she  was  admitted  accordingly. 
All  her  public  lands  came  into  the  poAsession  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

3.  Subsequently  to  this,  and  after  the  late  war  with 
Mexico,  we  purchased  of  her  all  the  northern  part  of  that 
country,  embracing  California,  New  Mexico  and  other  ex- 
tensive regions.  This  again  added  several  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles  to  our  public  domain. 

To  all  these  must  be  added  the  immense  tracts  bought 
of  the  Indians.  And  to  all  of  which  must  be  added  tho 
great  purchase  made  early  in  the  year  1867,  from  Russia, 
of  all  her  possessions  in  North  America,  for  (7,000,000  in 
gold.  This  increases  our  public  domain,  by  between  three 
and  four  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 

4.  But  tlie  Government  does  not  want  tAl  thb  land.  It 
has  no  use  for  more  than  a  few  acres  in  certain  locations 
for  the  sites  of  public  buildings,  and  of  military  works. 

The  object  therefpre  is  to  sell  it  to  those  who  want  it 
for  farms  and  other  purposes,  that  it  may  furnish  homes 
for  the  people,  be  made  productive,  and  thus  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.    To  accomplish  this  a  General  Land 
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OfSca  iras  eotabliBhed  by  act  of  Congress,  in  1812,  at 
Washington.  This  ofSce  -was  at  first  attached  to,  or  vm 
a  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  department,  but  in  1849  it  was 
attached  to  the  department  of  the  Interior.  The  bead  of 
tiiia  office  b  called 

coionesia^EB  of  the  genesai.  land  oftick. 

6.  He  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  must 
take  the  uf^u&t  ofHcial  oath,  before  entering'  on  hU  duties. 
Bud  must  give  the  usual  official  bond.  Ho  keeps  the  seal 
of  his  office,  and  fixes  an  impression  of  it  upon  all  papers 
emanating  fi-om  the  I;ind  oiBce.  He,  ivitL  his  clerks  and 
ABBistants  from  the  Bureau,  keep  all  the  rccorJs  and  pa- 
pers pertaining  to  the  public  lands,  and  perJbmi  all  duties 
relating  thereto.  !Io  receives  reports  from  surveyors, 
Uid  from  the  district  land  officers,  gives  tliem  their  in- 
Mmctions,  and  reports  to  the  President,  and  to  Congress 
when  required  to  do  so. 

lie  issues  all  patents  for  Innds  granted  by  the  United 
States,  and  sends  and  receives  by  mail  all  papers  and 
documents  relating  to  his  ofGcial  business  under  the  frank- 
ing privilege.  Every  patent  for  land  is  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  is  signed  by  the  President  and  by 
the  CommifiBioner  of  the  Laud  Office,  and  Is  then  recorded 
ID  booka  kept  for  tliut  purpose. 

BCKVETi'Ons  GENERAL   AND   DEPtTT   BCKVEyoiU, 

6.  When  it  is  deemed  necessary  and  expedient  to  bring 
'tiie  lands  in  any  particular  State  or  section  of  the  coiintiv 
iUO  market,   a  8ur\-eyor  general  ia  apiioiuted   for   that 


~  -^f^uiu^Tu  ivr  luur  years,  tak 
gives  bonds  for  the  faithful  perfoi 

MODE  OF  BUBVETmO  THB 

7.  The  law  directs  how  the  land 
mapped.  Where  it  is  practicable, 
square  miles,  each  of  which  con 
called  a  section. 

These  sections  are  then  sab^vi 
ters,  and  eighths  of  sections;  that 
and  80  acres.  The  boundary  lines 
south,  and  east  and  west.    86  of 

make  a  plat  of  6  nules  square,  are 
These  townships  are  designated  by 
habited  are  named  by  the  inhabitar 
tates. 

SALE  OF  THE  PTBUO 

8.  ^r  the  lands  have  been  sn 
mapped  into  townships  and  sectio: 
mto  nwrket,  and  offered  for  sale,  in  , 
wanted  by  the  purchaser;  from  40 
of  a  section,— up  to  a  whole  ««/.*,•«« 
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lished  for  this  parpose  at  as  many  places  in  the  State  or 
Territory  where  the  landa  ace  situated,  as  is  deemed  dc- 
ceasary,  for  the  convenience  of  purchasers.  Here  are  kept 
maps  of  all  the  lands  lying  in  the  district,  and  bnyers  may 
make  their  selections  both  of  quantity  and  locatioa  as 
suits  them.    Here  they  will  find 

A     REGISTER   OF  TltK    I.AJill    OFFICE,    AND   A   EECEIVEB     OP 
PtTBLlO   M0ME3    FOR    LANDS. 

10.  The  first  named  officer  will  register  the  application 
made  for  land  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
second  will  receive  (he  money  paid  for  it.  Those  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  and  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  General  Land  office  at  Washing- 
ton. The  receiver  transmits  all  mouies  received  by  him, 
to  the  United  States  Treasurj-,  once  in  a  month  or  once  in 
three  months,  as  directed. 

SfUOOL   LANDS. 

11,  As  before  stated,  the  public  liinds  are  surveyed  into 
sections  of  one  mile  square,  and  36  of  these  sections  make 
a  township.  For  the  purjjoae  of  encouraging  education. 
Congress  has  enacted  that  section  number  16  in  every 
township,  shall  not  be  sold,  but  roBer\-ed  for  the  township, 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools  in  that 
town.  By  this  measure,  the  Government  appropriated 
ono  thirty-siTlh  part  of  its  l.inds  to  aid  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  children  in  the  new  States.  And  In  addition  to 
this,  it  b.is  made  other  munificent  donations  of  land  for 
llie  establishment  and  support  of  colleges  and  other  insti- 
B  of  lenniing. 
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12.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  United  States  have  do- 
nated large  tracts  of  land  to  the  several  States  in  which 
it  lay,  to  aid  them  in  building  their  State  hooses,  &c. 
Large  quantities  of  land  have  also  been  given  to  aid  the 
construction  of  railroads. 

HOMESTEADS. 

13.  The  Government  has  always  sold  its  lands  at  a  very 
low  price,  preferring  to  give  the  people  cheap  farms, 
rather  than  to  raise  more  revenue  from  this  source. 

But  in  1862,  Congress  passed  an  act  called  *^  the  Home- 
stead Law,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  cheapen  the  pub- 
lic lands,  to  a  mere  nominal  price,  to  heads  of  families^ 
male  or  female,  or  to  persons  21  years  of  age  or  over,  or 
to  persons  who  had  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  tho 
United  States,  whether  21  years  old  or  not.  By  the  pixH 
visions  of  this  act,  such  persons  are  allowed,  for  the  trifling 
sums  often  dollars,  to  enter  upon  and  claim  160  acres  of 
land,  provided  the  claimant  swears  that  the  land  is  applied 
for,  for  his  or  her  own  use,  and  for  settlement  and  cultiva- 
tion. But  no  patent  (deed)  is  to  be  given,  until  the  ap- 
plicant has  actually  settled  upon,  and  cultivated  the  land, 
for  the  space  of  five  years.  Such  applicant  must  also  make 
aflidavit  that  he  has  never  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States. 

By  this  liberal  policy,  persons  of  very  limited  means 
may  provide  themselves  with  comfortable  homes  for  life ; 
and  the  unoccupied  lands  will  be  settled  and  occupied  fast- 
er than  if  the  old  price  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre  had  been  demanded.    The  revenue  from  the  sale 
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of  lands  will  of  oouree  be  less,  but  the  ■wealth  of  the  coun- 
try will  ondoabtedly  be  increased  by  the  measare. 

HINEKAL   LANDS. 

14.  Exceedingly  ricli  and  valuable  mines  of  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  and  other  minerals  have  been 
foond  upon  the  public  lands.  That  the  benefits  of  min- 
ing tlieni  might  be  extended  to  the  many  instead  of 
being  monopolized  by  a  few,  a  different  rule  for  selling 
them  has  been  made.  After  tlicy  have  been  surveyod, 
mapped  and  deseriijed,  they,  like  other  lands  are 
offered  for  e.ile,  but  in  quantities  of  not  more  than  40 
acres,  lliese  are  generiillj  sold  at  aiicliun,  but  no  bid 
less  than  five  dollars  per  acre  will  be  received.  If  not 
Bold  at  public  sale,  they  are  then  subject  to  private  sala 
tt  that  price. 

BEVEKUB    FROM  I.AND3. 

15.  Any  one  can  easily  comprehend  what  almost  bound- 
]ess  wealtli  there  is  in  these  public  lands  ;  and  although 
the  Government  has  not  realized  as  much  revenue  from 
them  as  it  might  have  done,  had  it  held  them  at  higher 
prices,  yet  to  the  iiurehasers — tho  people — they  are 
worth  ten  times  more  tlian  tho  Government  received 
for  them.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  low  prices,  they  liave 
yielded  and  will  long  continue  to  yield,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  revenues  of  tlie  country. 

LKGISLATIi >>J    KELATIVK   TO   THE   PDCLtO   LAXD3. 

16.  This  vast  cstato  whiuh  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  own  in  their  public  lands,  is  constantly  changing 
its  character  from  that  of  public  to  tliat  of  private 
property ;  for  the  Government  is  disposing  of  more  or 
less  of  it  every  year  to  individuals.  By  this  process  the 
public  domain  is  diminishing,  but  private  property  is  as 
constantly  increasing.  The  land  only  changes  ownen 
and  is  converted  from  an  unproductive  to  a  productive 
state,  and  this  augments  tlie  wealth  of  the  nation. 

17.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  it  has  i-equired  a 
great  amount  of  care,  labor  and  legislation  to  manage 
and  take  care  of  so  great  an  estate.  Siurveys,  maps  and 
records  of  it,  must  be  made  and  preserved  at  Wasliing- 
ton ;  and  Congress  has  found  it  necessary  at  almost,  if 
not  at  every  session,  to  pass  acts  in  relation  to  it  All 
the  laws  enacted  relative  to  the  public  lands  would,  if 
collected  into  one  book,  make  a  ponderous  volume. 
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Botutty  Land  and  &and  Warrants. 

1,  Bounty  lands  are  l.ind.s  given  by  Ifit  CmvcTiiment  to 
Iho  officers  and  men  ivbo  have  served  tlieir  country, 
either  in  tlie  army  or  111%"}',  Everybody  tnowfi  that  the 
l>ay  of  Boidiers  in  ibe  anny,  and  seamen  in  the  navy,  is 
smalL  For  tbia  reason  our  government  has  donated  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  to  each  otticer  and  pri\-ate,  as  a 
fnrlher  compensation  for  their  servicea.  Tlie  quantity 
given  was  made  to  depend  on  the  lenglh  of  time  spent  in 
the  service.  Those  who  engaged  to  sei'\'e  a  year,  and 
ftctaally  served  nino  montlis,  roeeive  160  acres.  Those 
who  engaged  to  servo  sis  months,  and  actually  served 
fonr  months,  received  80  acres ;  and  those  who  served  one 
month  received  40  acres.  No  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween officers  and  privates,  because  officers  receive  higher 
wages  tlian  privates. 

2.  The  United  States  own  such  vast  quantities  of  land 
that  they  could  in  tliis  way  compensate  the  soldiers  better, 
— witli  a  less  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  people, — than 
other  nations.  Immense  quantities  of  the  pubiic  lands 
Iiavc  been  disposed  of  in  this  way,  and  many  a  soldier  has 
(bus  been  fiimished  with  a  home,  and  with  a  competence 
for  lite.     In  case  of  his  death  In  battle,  or  beforo  he  re- 
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oeivcd  his  land,  it  was  given  to  his  widow  or  children,  if 

he  had  anv.  * 

* 

Every  one  entitled  to  land,  for  military  or  naval  servi. 
ces,  receives  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  certifi- 
cate, or  Land  Warranty  as  it  is  more  specifically  termed, 
and  this  entitles  him  to  go  anywhere  upon  the  publio 
lands  wliicli  have  been  surveyed  and  brought  into  market, 
and  not  otherwise  disposed  of, — and  select  the  quantity 
named  in  his  warrant,  which  is  often  denominated  a  mili- 
tary Land  Warrant,  Upon  the  return  of  this  certificate 
or  warrant  to  the  land  office,  with  proof  of  the  location  of 
the  land,  the  government  gives  the  owner  a  patent,  or 
government  deed  of  it,  which  is  the  best  title  to  land  that 
a  man  can  have. 

3.  Land  M'arrants  are  often  bought  and  sold  like  stocks, 
for  whoever  lawfully  holds  the  warrant,  whether  for  ser- 
vices or  by  purchase,  is  entitled  to  the  land. 

So  careful  has  the  government  been  to  secure  the  bene- 
fits of  this  provision  to  those  who  have  served  their  coan« 
try  in  time  of  war,  that  it  does  not  allow  land  granted  for 
military  services,  to  bo  so)d  for  the  debts  of  the  warrantoQ 
before  he  has  received  hid  patent. 


DUTIES  AND  TAfilFFS. 


CHAPTEIl    I.T. 


Dntles  and  Tarifi^. 

1.  Few,  if  niiy,  questions  or  subjects  ever  eame  before 
the  National  Legislature,  wliieh  have  leqnired  moro 
l^alation,  caused  more  debate,  or  brought  out  a  greater 
dii,-ereity  of  opinion,  than  those  relating  to  duties  and 
tartfis. 

Duties  are  the  taxes  which  the  Government  imj>05C3 
upon  goods  imported  from  foreign  eonntries  into  our 
own.  Tliis  is  not  peculiar  to  rtur  government,  fur  all 
otliers  do  the  same  tiling. 

In  oiira,  two  different  objcete  have  heen  sought  by  the 
impoeition  of  duties,  both  of  whii'h  arc  clearly  stated 
in  the  preamble  to  tiie  first  act  ever  passed  by  Con- 
greee  (July  4th,  17S9),  on  this  subject.  Tliey  are  in 
these  words — "  Wliereas  it  m  necessary yb?-  i/te  euj'pori 
of  government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the 
ITuited  States,  and  the  eitconragement  and  protection  of 
manufactures,  that  duticj  be  laid  on  goods,  wares  and 
mcrtOiandise  imiwrted.'" 

First,  the  support  of  government 

Second,  protection  to  our  own  manufactures. 

2,  A  government  is  an  expensive  institution,  and 
reqalres  a  great  doa!  of  money  to  carry  it  on.  This 
toast  be  bad  from  sonio  hource.     To  raise  it  by  the  iio- 
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position  of  taxes,  or  duties  on  inercliaiidiso  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  has  been  considered  the  cheapest 
mode  of  collecting  it,  and  the  least  burdensome  upon 
the  people.  Hence  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States  has  been  raised  in  this 
"vvay. — Then  comes  the  second  object ;  which  is  to  raise 
the  price  of  imported  articles  by  just  as  much  as  the 
duty  on  them  amounts  to;  thus  enabling  our  own 
manufacturere  to  compete  with  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. It  has  been  thought  to  be  a  good  policy  to  make 
our  own  goods  as  far  as  we  can,  and  thus  to  render 
ourselves  more  independent  of  foreign  countries.  But 
on  thi»  question  tliere  has  been  two  opinions,  whidi 
have  been  so  strong  as  to  form  the  pruicipal  difference 
between  different  politioal  paities ;  one  contending  that 
the  Tariff  (rat.e  of  duties)  should  be  so  low,  that  only 
money  enough  should  be  raised  from  duties  to  support 
the  Government ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  duties  oil 
imports  should  be  so  graduated  as  to  bring  the  greatest 
amount  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  tlie  question  of  protection  to  home  manufac- 
tures ;  or,  that  the  incidental  protection  tliat  a  low 
tariff  would  give  was  sufficient 

3.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  contended  that  our  best 
policy  is,  and  that  our  economical  interests  would  be 
best  promoted  by.  imposing  so  high  a  duty  on  imported 
goods,  fls  to  prevent  to  some  extent  their  importation, 
and  thus  to  build  up  American  manufactures  Much 
has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written  on  both  sides 
of  this  question,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  the 
policy  of  the  Government  is  unsettled  to  this  day,  and 
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Benco  the  great  amount  of  legislation  on  this  Btibject 
Sometiinee  the  high  tariff  party,  having  a  majority  in 
CongrosB  would  pass  an  act,  fixing  a  higli  rate  of  duties ; 
and  when  the  low  tariff  party  gained  tlie  ascendency, 
tliey  would  change  the  tariff  and  fix  tlio  duties  at  a 
lower  rate.  For  the  last  thirty  years  tlie  Government 
Laa  been  vibrating  between  these  two  systems,  very 
miidi  to  the  detriment  of  our  prosjioi-ity,  and  the 
question  Etill  remains  unsettled,  and  will  probably  be 
Bubniittcd  to  as  many  changes  in  the  future  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

4.  The  collection  of  duties  on  imports,  is  a  very  large 
l)^anc^ll  of  the  business  of  the  Government,  requiring  a 
great  iiiftiiy  Custom  Ilonses  and  Custom  House  ofticers. 
There  are  probably  two  hundred  of  the  former,  in  all 
the  States ;  yet  most  of  the  revenue  la  collected  at  n  few 
of  the  largest  seaport  citice,  such  as  ?Jcw  York,  Pliila- 
delphin,  Boston,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco.  Every  seaport  where  vessels  ft'om  furoign 
conntrioa  are  allowed  to  come  in  and  tlischarge  Hieir 
cargi)es,  and  pay  the  duties  thereon,  is  called  a  poi-t  of 
Eiit'-y.  After  the  vessel  has  been  reported  to  the  Col- 
lector of  the  (lort,  and  her  dnties  paid,  or  secured  to  be 
j'aid,  and  the  owners  of  the  goods  desire  them  delivered 
at  some  otlier  place,  wliere  there  is  no  Custom  House, 
that  privilege  is  granto<l,  and  tlie  place  where  the  goods 
»r«  finally  discharged  is  called  a  "  p'  irt  of  delivery." 

5.  Among  the  powers  whicli  tlio  Constitution  confura 
npon  Congress,  is  lliat  of  laying  duties  on  poods  im- 
ported.     Congress  alone  has  this  power.     No  Stalu  can 


nave  been  advocated,  c^ometimes  one  i 
another  has  been  adopted  and  practiced.  ! 
ad  valorem  duties  is  one,  and  that  otipecifit 
other.  Ad  valorem  duties  are  laid  upon  tl 
article  in  the  country  whence  it  was  bro 
when  goods  were  low,  the  duties  would  1 
ingly  low,  and  vice  versa  when  high.  But 
been  subject  to  great  objections,  for  import* 
often  known  to  have  false  invoices  made 
their  goods  were  marked  much  below  their 
by  this  means  the  Government  is  defraude 
dealers  injured.  To  avoid  this  tlio  other  m 
resorted  to,  viz : 

"  Specific  duties,"  in  which  case  the  tax  u 
article  itself — ^that  is,  the  duty  is  so  muc 
yard,  gallon,  &c.,  without  regard  to  what 
originally  paid  for  it. 

6.  There  are  a  great  number  of  imported 
which  there  is  no  duty.  These  are  call< 
But  the  laws  are  so  often  changed  that 
goods  now  may  be  taxed  at  the  next  sessioi 
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back  is  called  a  drawback.  All  imported  goods  are  enti* 
tied  to  drawback,  whenever  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
Cnitpci  States. 

8,  In  this  connection,  we  see  no  iniprojiriety  in  noticing 
another  thing,  thongh  of  au  exactly  opposite  charactei  lij 
''iitieB ;  and  that  is, — 

BOUNTIEB  ON  EXPORTED  GOODS. 

These  take  money  out  of  instead  ofputting  it  in  the  treaaury 
yet  the  Govtrnment  in  a  few  cases  has  allowed  boun- 
ties npon  exported  articles.  Fish  taken  by  American  ves- 
sels, refined  sugar,  and  distilled  spirits,  made  from  im- 
ported sugar  and  molasses,  are  examples.  This  was  dona 
to  encourage  domestic  industry  and  coterpriae. 
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CHAPTER    LH. 
Tonmage-. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  treated  of  duties  and  tariffs,  but 
o'lly  as  they  related  to  imported  goods.  In  this  we  will 
speak  of  another  kind  of  duties,  differing  very  materially 
from  the  first.  The  first  kind  is  imposed  only  upon  tbr- 
eign  productions,  but  the  latter  upon  home-made  as  well 
as  foi-eign ;  and  this  is  the  duty  which  the  Government 
lays  upon  the  tonnage  of  ships  and  other  vessels. 

Tonnage  is  the  capacity  of  a  ship  or  any  other  vessel, 
for  carrying  weight,  which  is  always  reckoned  by  the  ton ; 
and  is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  length,  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  vessel.  This  has  been  deemed  a  proper  siib- 
ject  of  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  revenue 
of  the  country. 

At  a  very  early  period  (1790),  in  our  history  these  du- 
ties were  imposed,  both  on  our  own,  and  on  foreign  ves- 
sels ;  though  heavier  duties  are  laid  on  foreign,  than  upon 
Atnerican  vessels.  In  the  first  act  passed  on  this  subject, 
in  1790,  this  duty  on  our  own,  was  only  six  cents  per  ton, 
while  that  on  foreign  bottoms  was  fifly  cents. 

Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  impose  these  duties. 
No  State  can  do  it.  In  1862,  such  were  the  wants  of  the 
treasury,  that  the  tonnage  duties  both  on  American  and 
foreign  vessels  were  increased  ten  cents  per  ton.  Ibis 
tax  is  collected  only  once  in  a  year,  by  the  collector  of  Uie 
port,  where  the  vessel  happens  to  be. 


BEVBNUE  CUTTEES. 


CHAPTEU  LI  IT. 
Kevenne  Cotters. 


1.  Revknue  CdtttT^,  aru  small  Rizwl  vessels  bdonging  to 
the  Government,  and  are  used  for  the  ])Urpose  of  aiiHng 
revenue  officers  iii  tlie  collection  of  duties  on  imporlfd 
goods ;  or,  iii  other  words,  to  prevent  smuggling.  These 
vesaels  are  built  and  used  exclusively  for  (Iiis  purpose,  and 
■re  not  reckoned  as  any  part  of  the  navy,  though  officered 
snd  manned  much  in  the  same  manner.  The  commissioned 
officcra  are  ajipointod  by  the  President  and  Senate. 

The  duties  assigned  to  revenue  cutters,  arc  to  sail  along 
Uie  coast  and  look  af^er  ships  and  other  vessels,  going  into 
any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Statca  ;  to  board  them,  and 
examine  their  papers,  that  is,  if  going  into  an  Amei'icati 
port,  and  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast;  to  cxarciine  tlie 
maiitfeats  of  die  cargo,  and  every  part  of  the  vessel ;  to 
pat  proper  fantenlngs  upon  tlie  liatehes  and  other  canimu- 
nicationa  with  the  hold  ;  and  to  place  a  raau  or  men  on 
board  who  must  remain  with  her  until  her  arrival  into  port; 
when  she  is  delivered  over  lo  the  charge  of  the  proper 
Custom  House  officer. 

2.  The  officers  of  revenue  cutters  arc  deemed  officers  of 
the  customs,  and  hence  are  suhjeet  to  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  iho  collectors  and  other 
tn'cuue  officers,  at  the  porta  where  employed.      But  if  so 
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directed  by  tihe  President,  in  an  emergency  tliey  may  co* 
operate  with  tlie  navy ;  and  in  sach  cases  if  the  officers  or 
men  are  wounded  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  their 
names  may  be  placed  on  the  navy  pension  list,  and  they 
will  be  entitled  to  the  same  rate  of  pensions  as  other 
officers  and  seamen  of  the  United  States  navy. 

3.  Revenue  Cutters  are  distinguished  from  other  vessels 
by  the  pendant  and  ensign  they  carry.  These  have  such 
marks  upon  them  as  the  President  shall  direct ;  and  in 
case  any  ship  or  other  vessel  liable  to  seizure,  shall  not 
bring  to,  upon  request  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
cutter,  he  is  authorized  to  fire  into  such  vessel,  after  ex- 
hibiting his  pendant  and  ensign,  in  order  to  compel  her 
to  obey  his  orders,  and  allow  herself  to  be  boarded  and 
examined.  This  he  may  do  without  incui-ring  rcf^ponsi- 
bility  for  life  or  property,  that  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
act. 

4.  One  of  the  objects  designed  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  revenue  cutters,  and  Uie  duties  assigned  to 
them,  is,  to  prevent  vessels  from  running  goods  ashora 
after  having  neared  the  coast;  and  thus  to  escape  pay- 
ment of  the  duties.  This  could  be  done  in  the  night  or  in 
foggy  weather,  without  detection,  but  for  the  vigilance  of 
these  vessels,  which  are  well  armed  and  well  manned. 
Formerly  they  were  all  sailing  vessels,  but  steamers  aro 
now  used  also. 

5.  The  commander  of  a  revenue  cutter,  must  report 
weekly  to  the  collector  of  the  port,  where  he  is  stationed, 
the  transactions  of  the  cutter,  with  the  names  and  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  vessels  he  has  boarded ;  specifying  whether 
they  are  American  or  foreign  vesseb ;  whether  loaded  or 
in  ballast,  together  with  all  such  information  as  it  may  bo 
necessary  for  the  revenue  officers  of  the  port  to  possess. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 
Tbe  Mint. 

1.  The  tTnited  States  Mint,  located  at  Philadelphia,  is 
one  of  the  moat  important  estabUahmtots  of  the  Govem- 
ment.  An  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1 792,  was  the  first 
ilep  towards  its  creation.  Its  design  was,  and  its  princi- 
pal bu!iiucs3  liaa  been,  to  coin  tlio  precious  metals  into 
niQiiiey.  It  liaa  been  fur  more  tbon  eijlitcen  bnndred 
year*  the  usage  of  civilized  governments  to  coin  tbeir  own 
money.  Ours,  at  ft  very  early  period  of  its  existence,  be- 
8*n  to  do  tho  Bainc  thing,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
do  il  tA  long  as  it  shall  exist.  IJL'foris  the  art  of  coining 
*M  known,  the  precions  metals  were  itscd  as  a  standard 
lvalue,  but  they  passed  from  one  to  another  by  weight. 
^^  plan  of  cntting  them  into  small  pieces,  and  then 
****nping  tlieir  value  upon  them,  by  which  their  worth 
'^ttld  be  known  as  soon  as  seen,  was  an  improvement 
Opoti  Uie  ibmior  mode.  This  process  is  denominated  coin- 
'"S-  U  has  of  late  been  brought  so  near  perfection  that 
^f  piwua  of  money  are  fine  specimens  of  ait. 

2.  Tliia  establishment,  like  all  others  I>elonging  to  tho 
^vpriimcnl,  is  under  tho  direction  of  ofEccra  chosen  for 
•l^  purpose 
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They  are  a  Director, 

A  Treasurer, 

An  Assayer, 

A  Melter  and  Refiner, 

A  Chief  Coiner,  and 

An  Engraver. 

All  of  them  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate. 
The  Director  appoints  assistants  and  clerks. 

All  must  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  respective  duties,  upon  which  they  enter  under  oath. 
The  duties  of  these  different  officers  may  almost  be  known 
by  the  names  they  bear.  The  Director  is  the  head  of  the 
institution,  and  the  others  act  under  his  general  direction, 
each  having  his  appropriate  duties  to  perform.  In  the 
month  of  January  of  each  year  the  Director  must  make  a 
report  to  the  President  of  the  operations  of  the  Mint  and 
its  branches  for  the  preceding  year. 

3.  Any  person  may  take  gold  or  silver  bullion  or  ores 
to  the  Mint  and  receive  it  back  in  coin  for  a  very  trifling 
expense.  Before  it  is  coined,  after  its  value  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  Assayer,  the  Director  will  give  a  certifi- 
cate for  it,  which  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  bullion  de- 
posited. 

4.  We  have  stated  that  the  principal  business  at  the 
Mint  is  the  conversion  of  the  precious  metals  into  coin  or 
money.  But  this  is  not  its  exclusive  business.  Another 
part  is  to  melt  and  assay  these  metals,  and  to  run  them 
into  ingots  or  bars  either  of  pure  or  standard  gold  and  sil- 
ver, according  to  the  wish  of  its  owner.  In  our  article  on 
the  Assay  Office  at  the  City  of  New  York  we  have  ex- 
plained this  process  more  fully  than  we  need  to  do  here. 
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5.  Fntil  1835,  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  waa  the  only 
cetabliahment  in  the  United  States  for  coining  money. 
Bnt  in  that  year  a  law  was  passed  eatabliahisg  Branch 
Htnta  at  Kew  Orleana,  in  Loniaiana;  at  Charlotte,  in  North 
Carolina;  and  at  Dahlonega,  in  Georgia.  In  1 852  another 
Branch  was  established  in  Cjililoniiit;  in  18lJ2  another  ot 
De»ver,  in  Colorado  Territory;  and  io  1863  another  at 
Carson  City,  in  Nevada  TeiTilorj-, — sincQ  made  a  State ; 
in  1864,  another  at  San  Franciaoo,  in  California,  and  an- 
other at  Dales  City,  in  Oregon.  Except  the  one  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  little  has  ever  been  done  at  tliese  branches. 
Political  rciaons  in  some  cases  had  moi-c  to  do  ivith  their 
establishment  than  any  necessity  for  them.  We  need  not 
lake  time  to  name  these  officials,  or  to  explain  their  oper- 
uinus.  Tliey  are  all  simitar  to  the  principal  one  at  Phila- 
delpiiia ;  for  the  laws  relating  to  that  are  made  to  apply  to 
tl'.ese  branches, 

B.  The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  csclusive  right 
'o  win  money,  and  proliibita  all  the  States  from  doing  it, 
'liis  Congress  does  by  Iha  laws  it  passes  in  relation 
fo  the  subject,  and  the  various  offieers  and  workmen  em- 
J*'*yed  to  execute  the  work  arc   only  the  iigeiils  of  Con- 

The  ifRrioiis  coins  which  Congress  has  from  lime  to 
"'*»0  ordered  to  be  made  arc  of  the  following  names  ami 
nine 

'»<>/(/,          Vulnf,         SilPfr.        ^'1llle.  Copper. 

^Sle,         (i!0  00         Dnllar,         *1  00  One  cent 

HWVKsgle,    5  00         Half-DoUar,      50  Two  eeuts. 

Qttiir.  Rag.,    2  50         Quar.  Dol.,       sr.  'nn-eecenlK,  & 

l.''<jnL.E:ig.,  20  00         Dimes.               10  formerly  1-^  <■. 

TlKvaDolB.,  3  00        Half  Dimes,       r>  but  tlicse  aro 

*^  Dollar,    I  00         Three  ct.  pieces  .1  now  discont'd. 
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7.  Oar  coins  are  not  made  of  pure  gold  and  pure  sSver, 
but  of  standard  gold  and  silver ;  that  is,  gold  or  silver 
alloyed  or  mixed  with  some  baser  or  less  valuable  metal 
By  the  law  of  1837,  standard  gold  and  silver  were  de- 
clared to  be,  nine  hundred  parts  of  pare  metal,  and  one 
hundred  parts  alloy,-— equal  to  one  tenth  alloy.  Gold 
coins  are  alloyed  with  silver  and  copper,— equal  parts  of 
each.  Silver  coins  are  alloyed  with  copper  alone.  Gold 
is  declared  to  be  worth  fifteen  times  as  much  as  silver  by 
weight. 

In  addition  to  our  own  coins,  Congress  has  from  time  to 
time  passed  laws  declaring  the  value  of  foreign  coins^  and 
making  them  a  legal  tender.  But  these  laws  were  all' re- 
pealed by  the  act  of  1857,  and  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  to  have  them  assayed,  and  to  deter* 
mine  their  weight,  fineness  and  value;  for  they  are  still 
used  by  banks  and  merchants,  and  pass  at  the  value,  as 
determined  by  the  Mint. 

The  Mint  up  to  1861,  had  coined  in  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  coin^  800^062,475  pieces,  worth  $799,923,362. 


/ 
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CHAPTER  LV. 
Assay  Ofiico. 

1.  Ik  1S63,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized 
to  MtablUb  an  office  in  the  oily  of  New  I'ork,  for  the  rc- 
KJpt,  melllng,  refilling  and  assaying  of  gold  and  gilvcr 
bnilioD  and  foreign  coin,  and  for  casting  the  same  into 

I  bars,  ingots  or  disks.  The  Assistant-Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  in  New  York,  is  Treasurer  of  said   Assay 

I  Office,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  appoints  such 
other  clerks,  assistants  and  workmen  as  Hhall  be  necessary 
/or  the  management  of  its  business, 

2.  Persons  having  gold  or  silver  bullion  ores  or  foreign 
coin,  may  deposit  them  in  this  officCj  and  here  it  will  be 
rrfined  and  assayed  (at  no  more  cost  than  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  doing  the  work)  and  its  value  ascertained,  and 
«J>e  owner  will  be  repaid  therefor,  in  coins  of  the  same  value 
auid  metal  as  that  deposited.  It  .is  nut  coined  in  this 
office,  but  cast  into  bars,  ingots  or  disks, — either  of  pure 
XD«tal  or  of  standard  fineness,  as  tlie  owner  may  prefer, — the 
*me  weight  and  value  of  which  arc  stamped  thereon ;  and 
tiie  owner  may  either  take  tbem  in  payment  for  his  bullion 
or  foreign  coin,  or  it  will  be  coined  for  him  at  the  United 

I  States  Mint,  if  he  wishes.  The  bai-s  spoken  of  are  often 
I  wpt  b  that  form,  and  are  used  as  coui  among  banks, 
I      woti-TB  and  merchanls,  who  receive  and  pay  large  amounts 
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of  the  precious  metals.      With  them  it  passes  as  coin,  for, 
as  stated,  its  exact  weight  and  valae  are  stamped  upon  it. 

3.  This  establishment  was  located  at  New  York,  more 
for  the  convenience  of  thousands  who  do  business  there 
than  for  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution ;  for  at  the 
Mint  at  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  department  for  doing  the 
same  work  as  is  done  here.    Bu^  at  New  York,  the  great 
emporium  of  America,  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  foreign 
coin  than  in  any  other  place,  and  it  is  often  advantageous 
to  its  owners,  to  have  it  converted  into  American  coin, 
that  it  may  be  used  with  greater  facility.  Although  many 
foreign  coins  do  circulate  in  this  country,  but  few  know 
their  value.    Consequently,  they  do  not  pass  so  readilj; 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  melted  and  run  into  ban  of 
known  value,  or  re«coined  into  American  money. 


-^ 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

NATIONAL    BANKS. 


1.  The  Banking  ejstem  established  by  an  act  of 
ogresa  in  18C3,  baa  brought  a.  great  number  of  banks 
a  existence ;  and  upon  a  plan  bo  difl'erent  from  any 
retofore  in  use,  that  it  seems  germane  to  our  subject 
notiee  it. 

If  the  "National  Banks" — for  so  tliey  are  (railed, 
3  not  institutions  of  tlie  Government,  they  are  insti- 
ioos  which  exist  by  the  anthority  of  the  Government. 
l^alizca  their  existence  and  to  some  extent  controU 
jir  actions.  By  the  act  referred  to,  any  number  of 
reona  not  less  than  five,  may  associate  themselves  to- 
tber  for  the  purpose  of  banking,  by  compliance  with 
6  following  conditions, 

2  First;  They  must  under  their  hands  and  seals, 
Jce  a  certificate,  ■which  shall  specify 

I.  The  name  assumed  by  snch  association. 

II.  The  place  where  its  business  is  to  lie  conducted. 

III.  Tlie  amount  of  its  capital  stock  {which  can  not 
ilcss  than  S50,000)and  the  number  of  its  shares. 

IV.  The  names  of  its  ehareholdci-s,  and  llic  number 
'sbares  held  by  each. 

V.  The  time  when  such  asaociation  shall  commence 
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YI.  A  declaration  that  Baid  certificate  is  made  to 
enable  such  persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advanta- 
ges of  this  act. 

3.  This  certificate  must  be  properly  acknowledged 
before  some  competent  person,  and  mnst  be  sent  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment, to  be  recorded  and  kept  by  him.  When  this, 
and  all  other  acts  which  the  law  requires,  has  been 
done  by  the  association,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
gives  them  a  certificate  under  his  hand  and  official  seal, 
to  that  effect,  and  that  they  are  authorized  to' com- 
mence business.  This  constituted  the  association  a 
corporation.  They  have  the  right  to  make  and  uae  ft 
common  seal,  and  have  all  the  rights,  and  are  liable  to  all 
tlie  responsibilities  of  ordinary  legalized  corporations ; 
and  may  exist — not  to  exceed  twenty  years — ^from  the 
passage  of  this  act  Every  shareholder  ia  made  person- 
ally liable  for  the  debts  of  the  association  or  bank,  to 
the  amount  of  the  par  value  of  his  stock. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  the  holders  of  bills  issued  by 
these  banks,  they  must  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of 
tlie  United  States,  United  States  Bonds,  bearing  interest 
to  an  amount  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  capital  stock 
paid  in.    These  bonds  are  safely  kept  by  the  said 
Treasurer.      The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  then 
issues  to  the  bank  an  amount  of  bank  notes  equal  to  the 
amount  of  bonds  thus  deponted,  less  ten  per  cent    In 
case  the  bank  should  fail  to  redeem  its  circulating  bills, 
its  bonds  are  sold,  and  with  the  proceeds,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  redeems  them,  or  orders  them  to  be  paid 
at  Uie  United  States  Treasury.    The  bonds  held  by  the 
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7.  This  act  necessarily  threw  upon  the  Treasury  depart* 
ment  a  great  increase  of  labor^  and  in  order  to  provide  for 
it  a  separate  Bureau  was  created,  which  is  denominated 
the  JSureau  of  Currency^  the  chief  officer  of  which  ]$ 
called  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  He  acts  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
This  Bureau  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this,  and  all 
other  laws  that  may  be  passed  by  Congress  respecting  the 
National  Currency.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  has  a  Deputy, 
receives  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  year,  holds  his  office  five 
years,  has  an  official  seal,  gives  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,  and  takes  and  subscribes  the  oath  of  office 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  His  duties 
are  numerous  and  very  responsible, — ^he  having  hundreds 
of  millions  under  his  care. 

The  terms  National  Banks,  given  to  these  mstitutions; 
and  National  Currency  to  the  bills  they  issue,  were  given 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  organized  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  security  for  the  redemption  of  thdr 
bills  consists  exclusively  of  National  bonds;  no  other 
securities  will  be  taken. 
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CHAPTER     LTII. 
Military  Academy. 

1.  The  Military  Academy,  loc:itcil  (ui  liif  west  bank  of 
the  Hudson  river,  at  "Wtst  Point,  in  tliu  State  of  Nciv 
York,  and  about  50  miles  from  tlio  city  of  Xcw  York,  \% 
one  of  the  Government  Institnlions.  It  lind  its  ori^^iii  in 
»n  act  of  Congi-csB,  passed  as  cai'ly  as  1.S02.  Under  lliis 
Mt,  this  far-famed  military  school  was  eominciecd ;  but 
on  a  scale,  in  every  respect,  very  mnch  inferior  to  ivhat  it 
has  ^nce  become. 

2.  ItB  name  explains  its  ehai-acter  Hiid  objects.  It  w;w 
establisbed  and  has  been  contiiined  nt  a  Bi"eat  expense; 
Bar  the  pnrjxise  of  teaching  and  training  up  young  incii  in 
the  science  and  art  of  war;  tlut  in  any  emergency,  llio 
oonntry  migbt  have  a  siiUieient  niimbei'  of  men,  udiicated 
and  skilled  in  all  such  arts  and  Sicienccs  as  appertain  to 
war.  Hence,  Mathematics,  Kn^'iucci-ing,  Gunnery,  Draw- 
ing, Natural  and  Expcrimcntiil  Philosopjiy,  and  Military 
Tactics,  arc  among  the  principal  hranein's  taught.  In 
all  of  lliCBe,  able  professors  give  instrnction  to  the  cadets,  a* 
llie  pupila  aro  called.  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  the  Frtneji 
linkage  aro  also  taught  at  this  Institution.  The  iiistrtu- 
lion  is  tliorough,  the  discipline  excellent,  and  sonic  of  Iho 
graduates  of  this  celebrated  school  rank  high  among  iho 
Koenlifio  men  of  Lho  country. 
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8.  Congress  controls  and  regulates  this  establishment 
as  it  does  all  other  departments,  institutions,  and  works 
belonging  to  the  Government.  It  enacts  all  laws  relating 
to  its  officers,  professors,  and  cadets,  and  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institution. 

4.  By  a  law  passed  in  1843,  the  number  of  cadets  to  be 
admitted  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  each  State.  Every 
State  and  Territory  is  entitled  to  send  as  many  cadets  as 
it  has  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress.  This 
gives  each  Territory,  however,  but  one ;  as  a  Territory  has 
no  Senators,  and  but  one  Representative.  By  Uie  same 
law  the  District  of  Columbia  is  allowed  one.  To  give 
every  part  of  the  country  an  equal  chance,  it  was  enacted 
that  each  congressional  district  in  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory should  be  allowed  to  send  one  cadet^  to  be  educated 
at  West  Point.  These  are  generally  nominated  for  ap- 
pointment by  the  Congressmen  from  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  the  President  appoints.  The  cadet  must  be 
an  actual  resident  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  appointed. 

6.  In  addition  to  these,  it  is  provided  by  the  same  act, 
that  10  more  cadets  may  be  appointed  at  large  ;  i,  e.  with- 
out regard  to  Congressional  districts.  These  provisions 
would  make  the  number  of  cadets  at  the  present  time 
(1867),  to  be  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  In  order  to  be 
admitted  as  a  cadet,  the  candidate  must  be  well  versed 
in  reading,  writing  and  arithemetic ;  must  not  be  under 
14  nor  over  21  years  of  age ;  and  must  sign  articles, 
agreeing  to  serve  the  United  States  eight  years.  After 
he  has  finished  his  studies  and  has  graduated,,  he  is  con- 
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siderod  ae  a  ciindidntL'  I'ur  n  commission  in  llie  army,   ac- 
oording  to  die  duties  ho  may  hu  connietent  to  perform. 

6.  The  Military  Academy  may  bo  considered  a  branch  of 
the  War  Department.  Men  who  have  been  educated  thera 
have  rendered  tlie  country  signal  service  in  times  of  'war; 
Lave  made  able  commanders,  and  have  proved  Ihemaclves 
tlioroughly  skilled  in  military  science.  Xot  only  in  the 
military  service  has  it  been  a  benefit  to  the  country,  but 
in  the  civil  walks  of  hfe.  W.my  of  its  graduates  have  dls- 
t'lngoished  tliemsclvea  as  engineers,  astronomers,  and  in 
other  scientifio  professionB,  and  useful  cmploymenta. 

7.  There  is  an  amiual  examination  of  the  cadets,  of  tlio 
general  affairs  of  the  Institution,  by  a  committee  a[> 
pointed  by  the  President,  for  that  purpose. 

It  13  composed  of  Congressmen  and  military  officers.  It 
is  the  duty  of  these  examiners  to  attend  the  examinntiun, 
inspect  its  discipline,  and  coui-se  of  instruction,  look  after 
its  fiscal  affairs,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  acji- 
demy,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
for  tlie  use  of  Congress. 
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CHAPTER   LVm. 
XVaval    Academy. 

1.  We  will  place  our  notice  of  this  institution  next  to 
that  of  the  Military  Academy,  as  there  is  a  strong  analogy 
between  the  two.  We  remarked  on  that,  that  it  might  be 
considered  a  branch  of  the  War  Department.  So  we  say 
of  this,  it  may  be  considered  a  branch  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Both  are  designed  to  educate  and  train  men  for 
future  public  service,  in  different  departments. 

2.  Tills  school  is  now  established  at  Annapolis,  in  the  State 
ofMaryland,  near  Washington.  Like  the  Military  Academy, 
it  has  its  Superintendent  and  Profcssoi*8.  The  pupils  are 
called  Midshipmen.  They  are  taught  navigation,  and  such 
other  branches  of  science  as  are  necessary  to  make  them 
good  seamen  and  naval  oflScers.  They  are  selected  upon 
nearly  the  same  plan  as  cadets.  Each  Congressional  Dis- 
trict now  in  every  State  and  Territory,  is  entitled  to 
send  two  students  to  be  educated  at  the  Academy.  The 
District  of  Columbia  is  also  entitled  to  scud  two.  Besides 
which,  the  President  is  allowed  to  appoint  ten  additional 
ones, — ^to  be  selected  from  acting-Midshipmen, — at  large, 
and  three  more  from  the  boys  enlisted  in  the  navy. 

0.  After  their  graduating  examination, — ^if  they  pass, — 
they  are  commissioned  as  Ensigns  in  the  navy,  and  rank 
according  to  merit.     Before  admission,  they  are  examined 
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according  to  the  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Kavy,  and  must  be  ljetwi;t.'ii  tiie  iigus  oC  fuurlceii  and  sev- 
eutcen  years,  gouod,  robust,  and  of  good  coDstttution. 

1.  The  course  of  study  in  this,  as  well  aa  in  the  Military 
Academy,  is  adapted  to  the  profesBloa  which  the  students 
are  expected  to  follow, — ihj  one  in  the  Navy,  the  other  in 
hi  the  Army.  More  arc  educated  at  these  great  national 
Echoob  than  the  goverument  netda  in  time  of  peace.  Hence 
it  Is  that  many  of  the  gradualca  m-o  engaged  in  ci\il  em- 
ployment. Thus  these  institutions  have  been  of  great 
HTti-icc  to  the  country,  oulside  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
for  they  have  added  to  the  mimber  of  well-educated  and 
•cientific  men,  who  may  he  nseful  in  any  of  the  walks  of 
life^  Their  graduates  elevate  the  standard  of  intelligence 
in  the  community,  csjjccially  when  Ihcy  engage  iii  the 
work  of  instniction. 

Both  of  these  institutions  are  nnpportcd  at  the  exi>cnsc 
of  the  Government.  The  tuition  and  board  of  the  cadets 
in  one,  and  of  the  Midshipmen  in  the  other,  coiits  them 
Mtlune. 
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CHAPTER    LIX. 
Armories  and  Arsenals. 

As  early  as  1794,  Congress  enacted  that  three  or  four 
Arsenals  and  Magazines,  with  an  Armory  attached  to  each, 
should  be  established  for  the  safe  keeping  of  military 
stores.  An  Arsenal  is  a  place  where  arms  and  military 
stores  are  kept.  An  Armory  is  a  place  where  arms  are 
made  or  repaired.  The  Armories  where  arms  are  manufiic- 
tared  are  at  Springfield  in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Ilarpers' 
Ferry  in  Virginia.  But  there  are  many  others  where  they 
are  repaircd. 

In  1808,  the  Pi'esident  was  authorized  to  purchase  sites 
and  to  erect  as  many  more  arsenals  and  manufactories  of 
arms  as  he  might  deem  expedient.  Each  of  tliese  estab- 
lishments was  formerly  under  the  direction  of  a  Superin- 
tendent ;  but  they  are  now  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Ordnance  department.  The  office  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Armories  at  Springfield  and  Harpers'  Ferry,  was 
also  abolished  in  1842;  and  its  duties  have  since  been 
performed  by  such  officers  of  the  Ordnance  Corps  as  were 
designated  by  the  President.  In  each  Armory  there  is  em- 
ployed a  Master- Armorer,  who  superintends  the  workmen. 
We  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  what  number  of  these- 
establishments  have  been  authorized  in  the  United  States, 
but  in  addition  to  those  already  named  there  are  arsenal:^ 
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■nd  armories  at  Pittsburgh  in  Penasylvania ;   at  Wusli- 

incton  city  ;  at  Watcrvliot  and  Watcrtown,  id  New  Yurk ; 
It  Columbus,  Ohioj  at  ladianapolis,  in  Indiana;  and  at 
Rock  Island,  in  Illinoia,  They  are  parts  of  the  military 
establishment  of  the  country,  and  belong  to  tlio  War  De- 
partment. 


CHAPTER    LX. 

The  Jkrmy  and  XVa^ 

1.  A  DETAILED  and  a  minute  descrip 
departments,  officials,  works  and  mod 
these  two  great  Government  establii 
quire  a  larger  volume  than  the  present 
must,  therefore,  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 
of  them  in  the  most  general  terms.      L 
quite  uninteresting  to  the  general  readf 
tailed  account  of  the  division  of  the 
brigades,  regiments  and  companies,  wii 
officers  commanding  them ;  or  of  all 
an  army,  such  as  the  Commissary  deps 
termaster's  department,  and  many  othc 
ments  to  a  regular  Army.     And  what  i 
would  hold  true  of  the  Navy. 

2.  We  will  then  only  say  that  the  A 
are  the  two  great  arms  of  our  Governn 
all  others.   They  are  the  means  of  defei 
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u  by  no  moans  the  only  reason  for  maintaining  an  army 
and  a  navy.  Experience  has  shown  that  ench  is  the  de- 
pravity, the  lawlosancsfl,  and  the  wickedness  of  a  part  of 
mankind,  th:it  nothing  but  compulsion  will  keep  them  in 
order ;  nothing  but  force  will  keep  thera  from  tlie  viola- 
tion of  the  best  of  laws.  This  reckless  and  vicious  cla-^H  of 
peraona  are  ho  numerous  that  laws  conlil  never  be  exe- 
cnteil,  nor  order  preserved,  if  no  military  or  naval  power 
itood  behind  the  civil  power  to  enforce  the  laws  when 
tbey  are  resisted  by  any  considerable  body  of  persona. 
But  for  the  known  faet  that  the  military  power  stands 
ready  at  the  call  of  the  executive  authorityof  the  Govem- 
mcnt,  resistance  to  every  law  which  was  distasteful  to  the 
most  depraved  and  vicious  would  be  made.  Thus  order 
at  home,  almost  as  much  rcquii-es  the  military  power  as 
our  defence  against  the  wrongs  or  invasions  of  foreigners. 

3.  The  Xavy  cannot  act  in  all  emergencies  as  the  Army 
can,  because  it  is  necessarily  rosirieted  in  its  actions.  It 
o»n  only  act  on  the  seas  or  upon  places  accessible  to  it  by 
water ;  whereas  the  Anny  can  operate  any  where  upon 
land.  It  never  has  been  the  policy  or  the  practice  of  the 
-  United  States  to  keep  a  large  standing  army,  for  it  has 
been  thought  inconsistent  with  a  republienn  government; 
fiist,  because  it  seemed  to  imply  a  want  of  confideneein 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  deemed  law-abiding,  patriotic,  and  willing 
without  compulsion  to  support  the  authority  of  the  civil 
power  of  the  Govennneut.  And  another  reason  is  that  a 
lan^  army  is  a  very  expensive  thing.  Indeed  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  are  by  far  the  two  most  expensive  depart- 
BUDta  of  the  Government,     Economy  therefore  ia  another 


Government.  By  a  law  of  Congress 
every  sound  and  healthy  man,  with 
epecial  cases,  between  the  ages  of  '. 
enrolled  and  equipped  for  military 
laws  of  the  States,  they  are  requirec 
each  year  to  meet  in  companies,  reg 
for  drill  and  practice  in  military  exen 

4.    By  these  means  military  organ 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  togetht 
ledge  of  the  military  art.     These, 
domestic  insurrection,  may  be  called 
days'  notice ;  and  a  large  army  of  ci 
raised  in  a  very  short  time.    With  sucl 
men  it  is  unnecessary  to  keep  a  stan 
magnitude.    A  few  thousand  men  to 
tions  and  military  posts  are  sufficient 

The  late  civil  war  between  the  S( 
gave  ample  evidence  of  this ;  for  when 
to  raise  a  million  of  men  it  was  done 
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to-day,  oar  nayy  rauba  as  ouc  of  tlie  best,  If  not  the  wry 
beat  in  tho  world  j  uot withstanding  that  it  has  bei'n  greatly 
dinuaisfacd  since  peace  lias  beoii  restored. 

6.  The  necessities  of  tho  cue  called  for  inaiiy  more 
TCBSgIs  than  the  Qovernmeiit  had  ;  and  a  largo  uuinber 
were  purchased  which  had  been  built  >ind  used  for  cora- 
merctal  purposcis.  Besides  these,  a  great  number  were 
built;  and  many  English  vessels,  which  had  i-un  tlic 
blockade,  or  attempted  to  do  eo,  were  taken  as  prizes,  and 
immediately  placed  in  our  navy.  Hence  pei-h.ips  no  navy 
npon  earth  ever  grew  from  siuallness  to  greatness,  and 
from  weakness  to  power  so  rapidly  as  did  the  American 
Kary  from  1861  to  1865,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the 
rebellion. 

Not  outy  was  the  nnmber  of  ships,  men,  and  guns 
greatly  increased,  but  the  power  and  efficiency  of  our  guns 
were  augmented  beyond  anytliinnf  ever  known  before ;  as 
tras  also  the  power  of  our  ships  of  war  for  offence  or 
defence.  Wlien  we  sec  cannon  wliieh  will  send  balls  five 
milca,  and  du  terrible  execution,  and  iron-clad  ships  so 
eoustnicted  as  to  bo  as  impervious  to  cannon  bails  as  a  rock 
is  to  small  shot,  w-o  may  place  our  navy  on  an  equality,  if 
not  in  advance  of  any  other  which  ean  bo  found  on  earth. 
In  this  respect  wc  stand  on  a  proud  eminence  in  contrast 
ivith  any  other  nation. 

C.  "We  have  said  already  that  since  the  restoration  of 
peace  among  ourselves,  the  force  of  the  navy  had  been 
greatly  reduced  and  brought  donii  to  a  peace  standard. 
Yet  it  13  still  of  sufficient  power  to  answer  any  emergency, 
that  is  likely  to  occur.  From  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  rendered  near  the  end  of  the  year  1866,  we 


Academy,  and  said  that  its  object  was  to 
men  for  the  naval  service.  The  Govern 
appropriated  ships  and  established  school 
them  for  the  instraction  of  boys  in  navigal 
warfare.  These  are  called  apprentices ;  an< 
dact  and  proficiency  in  their  studies,  they  a 
tlie  Naval  Academy,  and  placed  in  the  line 
Thus  the  Government  is  training  up  a  class 
for  the  navy,  who  will  not  only  be  well  eda 
drilled  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
naval  service.  ^^  In  time  of  peace  prepare 
proverb  on  which  the  Government  is  now  a 

8.  For  the  construction  of  our  vessels  < 
their  equipment  and  repairs,  several  Na\ 
been  established  along  the  coast,  and  or 
navigable  rivers.  Here  the  ships  are 
equipped,  manned  and  fitted  out  for  the 
The  principal  Navy  Yards  are  at  Brooklyn 
delphia.  Pa.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Pensacola,  I 

9.  Not  half  of  the  vessels  belonging  to 
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North  Atlantic,  the  South  Allamic,  the  North  Pacific,  the 
South  Pacific,  and  the  Gulf  squailroiia.  The  names  given 
to  these  sqnatlroiis  indicate  their  whereabouts,  and  their 
cruising  grounds.  These  squadrons  consist  of  six,  eight, 
tcu,  twelve  or  fifteen  vessels,  as  Iho  work  to  be  done  m;iy 
require.  It  is  their  duty  to  visit  the  sea  ports  of  the 
variotis  countries  along  the  coasts  of  which  they  cruise,  in 
order  to  procteet  our  merchantmen  against  pirates  or 
enemies  of  any  deseriplion,  who  m.ay  molest  them  or  inter- 
fere with  their  rigliis  or  privileges;  and  also  to  look  after 
the  interests  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 

10.  These  squadrons  are  wo'ler  the  command  of  a  high 
DAvai  officer  of  the  i-ank  of  Commodoi-e  or  Rcar-Admiral, 
Those  ship  is  called  the  Flag  ship  of  the  squadron.  Many 
of  our  naval  officers  have  dislingiiiKhod  themselves  for 
bravery,  skill,  and  patriotic  devotion  to  tiieir  country, 
a&d  have  occupied  the  highest  position  of  honor,  and  the 
most  exalted  places  in  the  esteem  and  nficctions  of  their 
countrymen. 

In  1862,  Congress  enacted  that  there  should  be  nine 
grades  of  officers  in  the  Xavy,  and  that  their  correspond- 
ing rank  with  militarj-  offit-erg  sljould  be  as  follows — 

1.  Rear-Admiral,  with  Majov-Geueral. 

2.  Commmdorcs,  "  Brigadier-Generals. 

3.  Captains,  "  Colonels. 

4.  Commanders,  '■  Lieutenant-Colonels, 

5.  Lieut.-Commanders,      "  Majors, 

B.  Jjieatenants,  "  Captains. 

7.  Masters,  "  First  Lieutenants. 

8.  Ensigns,  "  Second  Lieutenants, 
fl,  Hidsbipmen,  wili  aa  carrcsponding  rank  in  tie  Arm; ' 
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CHAPTER     LXL 
ArUeles  of  IXTar. 

1.  Ab  a  sequel,  or  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  what  has 
boen  said  about  the  army,  it  seems  appropriate  to  make 
some  remarks  upon  the  "  Articles  of  War,''  as  they  are 
commonly  called.  These  are  not,  as  some  might  suppose 
them  to  be,  rules  made  by  the  highest  officers  in  command, 
for  the  government  of  the  officers  ^d  soldiers  of  inferior 
rank ;  but  they  are  laws  of  Congress,  acts  of  that  body. 
Hence  they  come  from  the  highest  authority  in  the  land, 
and  are  as  binding  upon  the  highest  in  command  as  npon 
the  humblest  private. 

2.  They  relate  of  course  exclusively  to  the  army,  and 
consist  of  one  hundred  and  one  articles,  each  containing 
some  specific  rule  or  direction  for  the  government  of  either 
officers,  soldiers,  or  attachees  of  the  army.  They  form  a 
complete  Code  of  laws  for  them  all,  while  in  actual  senuce. 
The  first  one  of  these  requires  every  officer  in  the  army  to 
subscribe  these  rules  and  regulations,  before  he  enters  upon 
his  duties;  thus  signifying  his  approval  of  them,  and 
tacitly  promising  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  them. 

3.  But  to  recite  the  provisions  of  each  article  wpuld  re- 
quire more  space  than  we  can  appropriate  to  this  theme 
Let  it  suffice  then  to  enumerate  some  of  the  principal  sab- 
jects  embraced  in  these  articles;  showing  what  matters 
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relating  to  the  army  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  regulate  by 
legislation.     These  arc, — 

IsL  Directions  to  both  ofilcers  and  men  lo  Httend  publio 
woraliip,  accompanied  by  penalties  prescribed  for  any  im- 
proper behavior  on  such  occasions. 

4.  They  prohibit  the  use  of  profane  oatha  and  cxeei-n- 
llons,  of  contempt  no  u  9  and  disrespectful  language  against 
their  Buperiors ,  the  raising  of  a  mntiny  among  tlic  troops ; 
and  the  Btriking,  raising  any  weapon,  or  offering  any  vio- 
lence to  a  8H])crior  officer.  They  pi-escribe  the  oatli  or 
affirmation  which  every  officer  -ind  private  miiet  take  upon 
his  entrance  into  beam  an  I  ho  penalties  for  the  viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  A  1  9  of  W  r,  or  the  omission  of  any 
duties  incumbent  upo  I  em  They  contain  rules  for  tho 
eilistment,  disrai  al  and  d  1  arging  of  men,  and  for 
grsnting  them  fu  lo  h  an!  1  ve  of  absence,  with  pcnal- 
Ucs  for  desertion  o   al     n  hout  leave, 

5.  Tlieyprohib  d  II  o  eliallenging  to  a  (liicl; 
maVc  rules  for  su  1  s  1  ny ;  prohibit  einbe/zlement 
of  public  property,  or  publici  money;  slecpuig  while  on 
guard;  drunkenness;  absence  fi'om  parade  ;  raising  false 
alarms ;  cowardice ;  disclosing  watchwords ;  aiding  or 
corresponding  with  the  enemy.  They  prescribe  the  rank 
and  grade  of  oflieers;  direct  how  courls-mai-tial  Hhail  be 
constituted ;  bow  proceedings  sJiall  be  conducted  in  tlicm  ; 
and  how  deceased  officers'  and  soldiei.i'  money,  effects  and 
aims,  shall  be  disposed  of. 

6.  TIjeeo  arc  the  nio^t  important  among  the  pro^■iBioIls 
of  the  "Articles  of  '\\'';ir,"  and  with  others  of  less  note, 
must  bo  read  and  published  once  iu  every  six  months 
to  mreiy  roginienl  or  troop  in  the  service.    In  many  in- 
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BtanceSy  they  presciibe  specifically  what  punkhment  shall 
be  inflicted  for  any  violation  of  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions ;  but  in  other  cases  they  leave  the  mode  and  amount 
of  punishment  to  the  discretion  of  the  coorts-martialy  be- 
fore which  the  accused  is  tried.  Penalties  for  military  of- 
fences rise  in  severity,  corresponding  with  the  turpitude 
of  the  crime,  from  a  small  fin^,  or  a  short  imprisonment,  up 
to  death.  The  sentence  of  any  court-martial  may,  how- 
ever, always  be  modified,  conmiuted,  or  set  aside  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  is,  as  is  well-known, 
Commander-in-Chief  both  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  A 
general  court-martial  is  composed  of  commissioned  officers, 
not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  thirteen  in  number. 


CHAPTER  LXIL 
Obaplaiiit. 

1,  Tp  Cbaplmns  are  not  ofRcei-B  of  the  Government,  they 
■re  at  least  employees  of  it ;  for  they  are  appointed  liy  its 
anthority,  and  paid  from  its  treasury.  Those  in  tLe  anny 
receive  the  fame  pay  anil  emoluments  as  a  Miijor  of  in- 
fantry ;  or  this  was  the  compensation  allowed  hy  act  of 
Congress  in  1812.  But  by  an  act  of  1862,  it  was  fixed  at 
WOOjOO  per  month,  and  two  mlions  per  day,  for  those  in 
Die  army  or  hospitals.  By  the  act  of  1812,  one  Chaplain 
Was  allowed  to  every  brigade ;  but  by  an  aet  of  1861, 
(during  the  civil  war),  one  for  every  i-ogiincnt  was  allowed. 

Navy  Chaplains,  in  1835,  received  S1,'-00  per  year. 
fiiit  in  1860  tlitg  W.1S  raised  to  a  Lieutenant's  pay  ;  and 
this  iu  1802  was  «1,800  per  annum. 

Chnphiius  in  Congress  receive  ^750  per  annum. 

2.  The  VuiU'd  States  also  employ  a  eliaplaiji  in  tho 
^Jilitary  Academy  at  West  Point. 

From  the  ibregoing,  it  wilt  be  seen  that  in  time  of  war 
■**"ith  one  chaplain  for  every  regiment,  and  one  for  every 
•■Itip  of  war,  and  others  in  hospitals  and  military  pOBtH, 
^uilo  a  lurge  number  of  clergymen  are  I'Uiployed  by  lUe 
^inernment. 

This  provision  for  the  roligioUB  instruction  of  those  who 
Cannot,  from  their  peculiar  position  attend  the  preuchiiig 


pursues  a  Uberal  course.  They  give  i 
eace  to  any  denomination,  but  appoint 
every  religious  sect,  and  allows  them  t 
services  after  the  forms  of  the  church  U 
tively  belong. 

^  Every  body  knows  what  the  duties  . 

So  we  need  not  explain  them  here,  and 

a  faithful  Chaplain,  in  the  army  in  time 

to  do  besides  preaching,  and  holdmg  re 

vices.    The  wounded,  the  sick,  and  the 

the  particular  objects  of  his  attention, 

only  mbiater  religious  instruction  and  « 

but  look  after  their  physical  comforts. 

clergymen  duiing  the  late  most  unfortui 

tmguished  themselves  by  their  exertiom 

bodily  comforts  of  tliose  unfortunate  m< 

give  tliem  religious  instruction,  not  refus 

sick  and  wounded,  whenever  they  could  r 

or  mitigate  their  sufferings. 
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CHAPTER  LSm. 

The  ZTaval  Obserratory. 

1.  This  Inslitulion  is  located  in  Wasliiiigton,  and  was 
Mtablished  by  act  of  Congress  ia  1842,  and  put  into  oper- 
attoa  in  1844.  Its  name  indica'.os  the  particular  object 
or  purpose  of  its  establish  men  t.  I'lie  "  Naval  Observatory" 
snggesls  the  idea  that  it  has  some  connexion  with  the 
Navy,  aiiJ  so  it  has  ;  for  tlie  immediate  object  infonnding 
it  waa,  to  determine  such  astronomical  jiroblems  as  would 
be  of  great  scrviee  to  the  Navy.  It  ia  well  known  tliat 
Astronomy  lies  at  tLe  foundation  of  nautical  science,  and 
that  without  the  knowledge  of  tbe  former,  but  little  still 
in  the  latter  could  ever  bo  acquired, 

2.  The  Observatory  was  built  and  finished  with  varions 
astronomical  and  pliilosopliieal  instruments,  and  a  corps 
of  professors  were  appointed  to  watch  the  movements  of 
tlie  heavenly  bodies,  and  to  make  such  observations  and 
experiments  as  would  enable  them  to  determine  many  un- 
settled questions  which  relate  to  the  science  of  naviciaiion  ; 
and  incidentally  to  another  great  Government  work,  b;»v- 
ing  especial  reference  to  the  same  subject ;  that  is, — (he 
Coa*t  Survey. 

Tlie  Coast  Snr\'cy  lins  already  been  of  great  service  to 
llic  inli-rcsts  of  navigation, — wJiellier  national  or  commer- 
cial   voeseU    are    regarded, — and   when  finished,  much 


ber  of  merchant  ships  upon  the  ocean 
nothing  for^  or  to  add  nothing  to,  th 
tion.  It  would  be  an  unwise  policy  i 
studied,  and  we  should  justly  dese 
being  penurious,  short  sighted,  and  n 
disposition  to  promote  the  general  gO( 

8.  During  the  first  nine  years  after 
the  United  States  was  put  into  operat 
department.    The  administration  of  tl 
small  Navy  which  we  then  had,  was  i 
of  the  Secretary  of  War ;  and  after 
was  established,  but  little  was  done  1 
to  improve  nautical  science,  until  the 
was  built;  since  that,  much  attention  1: 
important  subject,  and  it  is  expected 
results  will  follow. 

4.  This  Institution  owes  more  to  tl 
truly  patriotic  President,  John  Q.  A 
other  man.    He  recommended  it  as  fai 
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vhic^  is  uc  once  a  bcjiefit  anil  an  honor  to   our 
country. 

6.  The  professors  are  aBsiduous  in  their  labors,  and  pub- 
lish the  results  of  their  observations,  and  th-i  facts  tliey 
have  determined.  These  arc  not  only  of  iisu  to  our  own 
Befttnen,  bnt  to  those  of  all  nations,  who  arc  dohig  business 
on  the  great  deep.  Hero  the  charts  made  by  the  Coast 
Snrvey  are  deposited,  and  here  all  our  national  vesselsare 
fiirmshed  with  them,  and  with  all  the  nautical  instruments 
they  reqnire.  The  charta,  instniments  and  books  relating 
to  astronomy  and  navigation  found  here,  n'ake  it  the 
head  qoarters  and  depot  of  nautical  science  ia'\i  l^'nited 
6tM«B. 


OHAPTER  LXIY. 

OoMt  Biunrey. 

1.  Trb  Coast  Survey,  the  Nayal  Obser 
houses  are  all  of  a  similar  character ;  govei 
their  purposes,  and  in  their  utility.  The 
a  survey  of  the  whole  coast,  and  of  keeping 
founded  in  a  wise  and  generous  policy.  It 
and  encourages  navigation,  by  making  kn 
dangers  of  the  sea,  and  by  giving  directioi 
them. 

2.  This  government  undertaking  has  not 
ously  prosecuted  as  some  other  enterprises  c 
As  early  as  1807,  Congress  passed  an  act 
President  to  have  this  work  done.  Much 
done,  yet  it  is  not  finished  at  this  day.  Ou 
Florida,  Texas  and  California  has  greatl; 
sea  coast  since  the  work  was  commenced, 
plisliment  has  cost  more  time  and  la 
anticipated  at  the  beginning,  yet  wc  think  i 
been  completed  in  much  less  than  60  years 

8.  This  work,  like  that  relating  to  Ught-l 
the  management  of  a  Board ;  consisting  of 
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necessary.  And  the  public  vessels,  by  direction  of  the 
President,  may  be  used  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work,  for 
much  of  it  must  be  done  out  at  sea.  The  survey  extends 
20  leagues  from  the  shore.  The  surveyors  must  make 
accurate  charts  (which  I  will  call  sea  maps)  of  the  whole 
coast,  in  which  are  laid  down  all  the  islands,  shoals,  roads 
or  anchorage  grounds  within  20  leagues  of  any  part  of  the 
shore  of  the  United  States.  The  courses  and  distances 
between  the  principal  capes  or  headlands,  must  be  laid 
down,  together  with  the  soundings  (depth  of  water)  and 
everything  else  necessary  to  make  a  complete  and  accur- 
ate chart  of  every  part  of  our  coasts. 

4.  An  annual  report  of  this  work  must  be  made  to  Con- 
gress in  December  of  each  year,  accompanied  with  charts, 
showing  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  the  expenses  incurred,  the  amount  of  work 
finished,  and  what  is  unfinished.  These  reports  and  charts 
are  carefully  preserved,  and  copies  of  them  may  be  had  at 
Washington  for  the  use  of  our  naval  and  merchant  ships, 
to  which  they  are  of  great  service,  as  guides  whenever 
tliey  are  on  or  near  the  coast.  This  work,  in  its  utility, 
is  not  confined  to  ourselves ;  but  the  important  informa- 
tion obtained  by  it  is  of  great  use  to  the  navigators  of  all 
nations,  who  come  into  our  ports,  or  cruise  on  our  coasts. 
They  derive  the  same  benefits  from  this  work  that  we 
derive  from  theirs  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  creditable  to 
any  nation  to  do  such  things  as  are  beneficial  to  the 
world,  such  acts  as  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
Shipwrecks  belong  to  the  list  of  terrible  calamities  which 


CHAPTER  L: 
Uffht-hoiues,  Snoyi » 

1.  Thbsb  are  aU  Government  e 
must  therefore  notice  them.  They 
P«red  and  taken  care  of,  whoUy 
Every  body  knows  the  object  for 
rtmcted.    Guided  by  them,  the  n 

the  coast  m  the  night  with  safety 
»«iynobleships  would  bo  wreck< 

S™!^"*-'    ^-""^itJ^  «°d  inter 
wnstmction,  near  the  entrance  to  e 
the  most  dangerous  and  prominent 
sea  coast.    This  «n,  n  ^™™™™t 

onlv  «n  rt.  Government  1 

omy  on  the  sea  ooanfa    -0,1,:  1. 

navigable  lakes  and  rivers. 
2.  Keepers  are  appointed  by  the  . 

r^r^if     ^  ®  '^^^  ^o  means  of  i 

of  these  usefnl  ^flf«i.i:.i.^.     .      .    ^'  * 
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&.  All  this  work,  like  eTerjihing  else  done  by  Govern^ 
ment,  must  be  done  according  to  law.  In  order  to  the 
bosinefls  of  constructing  and  keeping  the  light-houses  in 
repair,  and  that  competent  men  may  have  the  whole 
matter  in  charge,  a  law  of  1852  authorized  the  President 
to  appoint  two  officers  of  the  navy  of  high  rank ;  one 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army;  one  officer 
of  the  Topographical  engineers ;  and  two  civilians  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  to  form  a  Light  Housb  Boabd  of  the 
United  States.  This  Board  is  attached  to  the  Treasury 
department,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  superin- 
tends its  operations.  The  Board  has  in  charge  the  build- 
ing, illumination,  and  inspection  of  light-houses,  light- 
vessels,  buoys,  beacons,  sea  marks  and  their  appendages. 

4  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  President  of  the 
Board,  and  may  convene  them  whenever  he  deems  it 
necessary. 

The  law  makes  it  the  dnty  of  the  Board  to  divide  the 
whole  of  the  sea,  gul^  and  lake  coasts,  into  light-house 
districts ;  not  exceeding  12  in  number.  An  officer  of  the 
anny  or  navy  is  assigned  to  each  district,  as  a  light-house 
inspector. 

We  have  not  in  detail  enumerated  all  the  duties  devolv- 
ing on  thb  Board,  and  therefore  say  in  general  terms  that 
Ibey  have  control  of  everything  relating  to  light-houses, 
light  ships,  buoys,  beacons,  or  other  means  of  directing 
vessels  in  and  out  of  port,  or  of  guiding  them  while  sail- 
ing along  the  coast  in  the  night. 
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and  needs  no  explanation.  It 
way  as  tonnage  duties  are,  i.  e.  1 
where  the  ship  arrives.  Light  i 
vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  th< 
that  they  are  regularly  registere( 
ft  sea  letter. 

7.  A  sea  letter  is  a  document  \ 
Collector  of  a  port,  to  the  captai 
certifying  that  she  belongs  to  a 
United  States.  Armed  with  thi 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  any 
ownership  and  nationality  of  1 
tection  to  her,  and  her  cargo;  ei 
It  is  one  of  a  ship's  papers. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 
The  Bmitlisoiiiaii  Znitltiitioii. 

HIS  Institution,  though  differing  materially  from 
every  other  Government  establishment,  should  bo 
I  in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  although  nothing  but  the 
machinery  by  which  it  was  at  first  set  in  motion, 
continued  in  operation,  belongs  to  the  Government, 
ods  with  which  it  was  founded,  were  fUrnished  by 
vidual,  and  he  a  foreigner.  The  history  runs  thus : 
le-hearted  Englishman,  whose  name  was  James 
on,  residing  in  the  City  of  London,  bequeathed  all 
perty  to  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  pur- 
*  founding  in  Washington  an  ettablishment  to  be 
as  the  ^'  Smithsonian  Institution,^'  for  the  purpose 
»asing  and  diffusing  knowledge  among  men.  The 
States  accepted  the  bequest,  and  in  1846  passed  an 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  beneficent  design  of 
ithson.  This  act  created  ^*  an  establishment/'  as  it. 
minated  in  the  act,  by  the  name  before  stated.  It 
have  been  called  a  corporation,  for  it  has  perpetual 
ion,  and  many  of  the  powers  incident  to  a  corpora- 

y  this  act  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 


8.  It  ifi  located  at  Washing! 
Board  of  Regents,  composed  of 
United  States,  the  Chief  Justice 
)f ayor  of  Washington,  three  mc 
three  members  of  the  House  of] 
with  six  other  persons.  The  Bot 
cers  and  report  their  proceedin 
session  thereo£ 

4.  In  order  to  cany  out  Mr.  S 
founding  this  institution,  rooms  h 
reception  of  all  objects  of  art,  na 
geological  and  mineralogical  s] 
hereafter  may  belong  to  the  Uni 
may  hereafter  be  obtained.  1 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  e 
them.  A  yast  collection  has  all 
deposited  in  the  institution,  and  i 
by  donations,  by  the  researches 
fessors,  and  by  exchanges  made  ^ 
at  home  and  abroad.    These  Am 
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CHAPTER' LXVn. 

Vatent  Office,  Vatent  Righti,  and  Commiisioner  of 

Vatents; 

1.  The  fonndatloii  of  our  patent  laws  is  found  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  the  powers  it  con- 
fers on  Congress,  the  following  is  found,  "  To  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited 
times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries,"  On  this  authority, 
Congress  has  passed  numerous  acts  for  this  purpose.  We 
find  one  of  tliis  kind,  as  early  as  1790. 

2.  A  patent  right  is  an  exclusive  right,  granted  by  an 
officer  denominated  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  con- 
formity to  law,  to  the  inventor  or  discoverer  of  any  new 
and  useful  article.  This  exclusive  right  is  conferred  by 
acts  of  Congress,  on  compliance  of  the  inventor  with  cer* 
tain  conditions  which  are  clearly  specified  in  the  law. 
The  evidence  that  such  exclusive  right  has  been  conferred 
on  any  individual,  is  contained  in  a  document,  called 
**  Letters  patent,",  issued  at  the  Patent  office  in  Washing- 
ton ;  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  (formerly  by 
Secretary  of  State),  countersigned  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  his  office.  Thus  pro- 
tected, he  alone  can  inake  use  and  sell  the  article  he  has 
invented,  for  the  terra  of  14  years ;  and  upon  showing  a 
good  reason  therefor,  the  Commisioner  will  extend  the 
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term  to  7  years  longer ;  or  Congress  will  pass  a  special  acs 
for  that  purpose. 

3.  This  was  the  law  up  to  1861 ;  and  is  still  in  force  as 
to  patents  granted  anterior  to  that  date.  But  a  new  act 
was  then  passed,  extending  the  term  of  an  original  patent 
to  17,  instead  of  14  years,  and  prohibiting  any  extension 
of  such  patents. 

An  inventor,  before  he  can  obtain  a  patent,  must  swear, 
that  ho  believes  that  he  is  the  inventor  or  discoverer 
of  the  art,  machine  or  improvement,  for  which  he  solicits 
a  patent.  He  must  also  give  in  writing  a  clear  and  minute 
description  of  it ;  and,  when  necessary,  must  make  and  de- 
liver a  model  of  his  invention ;  which  in  all  cases  must  bo 
something  new,  unused  and  unknown  before ;  or  his  appli- 
cation will  be  rejected.  There  is  considerable  expense 
attending  the  procurement  of  a  patent  right. 

4.  But  when  obtained,  no  person  except  the  patentee, 
has  any  right  to  make,  sell  or  use  the  article  patented, 
until  the  time  has  expired,  for  which  this  exclusive  right 
was  granted,  without  the  permission  of  the  patentee.  Any 
person  doing  so,  is  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty,  and  may  bo 
prosecuted  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States ;  this 
court  having  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under 
the  patent  laws.  But  a  writ  of  error  or  an  appeal  lies  t< 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Patent  Office  when  first  established  was  a  Bureau 
of  the  State  department,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.    Bui 
after  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in 
1849.  it  was  transferred  to  it.  became  a  Bureau  of  the  ne^ 
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department,  and  the  Oommissioner  now  acts  under  the 
general  direction  of  its  Secretary. 

THS  COUUI&SIOTXILR  OF  PATE^TTS 

6.  Is  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate.  His  da- 
ties  are  best  explained  in  the  language  of  the  law  itself, 
which  in  speaking  of  the  creation  and  appointment  of  this 
official,  says  tliat  his  datics  shall  be,  '^  to  superintend,  exe- 
cute and  perform,  all  such  acts  and  things  touching  and 
respecting  the  granting  and  issuing  of  patents  for  new  and 
ugeful  discoveries,  inventions  and  improvements,  as  are 
herein  provided  for,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  by  law  directed 
to  be  done,  and  performed" 

He  has  the  charge  and  custody  of  all  books,  records, 
papers,  models,  macliincs,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to 
the  Patent  Office ;  and  has  the  privelego  of  sending  and 
receiving  letters  and  packages  by  mail,  relating  to  the  bu- 
siness of  the  office,  free  of  postage.      He  has  the  power 
to  appoint  his  clerks,  examiners  and  subordinates :  among 
"%%'hom  are  Patent  Office  agents,  who  may  be  appointed 
i  KT  not  more  than  twenty  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
i  n  the  United  States.     It  is  their  duty  to  forward  to  the 
*atent  Office  all  such  models,  specimens,  and  manufac- 
marcs,  as  shall  be  intended  to  be  patented. 

< .  In  cases  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 

•moner,  the  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Examin- 

^Ti,  or  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Court  of  the 

nited  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  is  a  seal 

^or  the  Patent  Office,  which  the  Commissioner  keeps,  and 

-which  he  most  affibc  to  patents  when  granted,  and  to  other 
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CopTTlfbts. 

1  ext'lusivo  privilego  given  to  nny  cit- 
iwn  of  the  TJniteJ  Status  to  print,  pulilisii,  nnil  sell  any 
book,  map,  chart,  engraving,  or  musii-al  comjiositioii  of 
which  he  or  she  is  the  author.  This  right  is  given  by  tho 
laws  of  Congresa,  No  State  can  givo  it.  Tlio  object  of 
the  law  IB  to  encourage  authors,  and  to  eompeiiRnte  them 
fiir  tlicir  labors.  Tliis  conijiensation  they  ivouM  not  ro- 
cicvc  if  everybody  might  print  and  publisli  Iheir  i)rodTic- 
tions.  A  copj-right  is  fi  kind  of  property,  and  may  be 
fold  and  inherited  like  other  property. 

3.  A  compliance  with  the  Inw.s  on  this  subject  is  neccs- 
R3ry,  however,  before  the  right  can  be  sccni-ed.  First,  Iha 
author  munt  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  Distnct  Court  of  the  dixtrict  in  which  he  i-esidea,  a 
printed  copy  of  tho  title  page  of  BHcli  book,  mnp,  chart, 
&c.,  and  this  must  lie  recorded  in  the  clerk's  offlt'c. 
Second,  within  three  months  after  the  |niblic.ition  of  the 
book  or  other  work,  the  author  must  deposit  a  copy  of  it 
in  the  office  of  the  same  clerk.  Thii-d,  he  must  also  givu 
iuformnlion  to  the  ]nili1ic,  by  eantiiug  to  be  uisertcd  on  tho 
title  page,  or  'in  the  jiage  ininiedialely  following  it,  the 
foUnwing  words,  vix.,  "  Entered  according  to  act  of  Con- 

■m>«    in  thn  vnap  hir  A    R      in   1\ta    ^\.^r^,'.    nffi^^    ,.r 


witn,  tne  autnor  receives  irom  tne  ue 
terior  his  letters — ^his  copyright — whi 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  the  exclusive  rig! 
and  sell  his  work  for  the  term  of 
And  if,  in  violation  of  this  right,  any 
shall  piint,  publish,  or  sell  the  work  t 
author,  he  or  they  may  be  prosecuted 
Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  w 
elusive  jurisdiction  in  these  cases,  witl 
the  Supreme  Court. 

4.  The  penalty  for  printing  and  pi 
for  which  a  copyright  has  been  gran 
eight  years  from  the  time  when  the  tith 
is  a  forfeiture  of  every  copy  thus  priat 
cents  for  every  sheet  found  in  his  possi 
this  fine  is  paid  to  the  author,  and  the 
States.  But  the  suit  for  the  recovery  < 
or  penalty  incurred  for  the  violatioi 
laws  must  be  brought  within  two  yeai 
action  arose. 
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with  all  the  books,  maps,  charts,  papers  and  documents 
relating  to  copyrights. 

Our  Government  is  not  peculiar  in  securing  this  right 
to  authors.  In  nearly  every  civilized  country  where  lit- 
erature is  cultivated  you  will  find  copyright  laws. 


CHAPTER    LXa 

PENSIONS,  CX>MMIS8IONEB  OF  PENSIONS,  P 

PENSION  AGENTS. 

» 

1.  Pensions  are  annual  donations  i 
the  Government,  to  those  men  who  1 
the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  Sti 
been  wounded  and  disabled  in  the  servii 
It  amounts  really  to  extra  pay,  ov< 
monthly  pay  of  an  officer,  soldier  or 
the  wound  was  received.    It  has  cost 
millions  of  dollars  to  Ruppoit.  these  pen 
never  was  a  time,  since  the  establishmc 
mcnt,  when  it  had  not  more  or  less  of 
men  to  provide  for,  by  money,  paid 
States  Treasury,  in  the  shape  of  pensic 
were  the  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  ol 
war  to  be  provided  for,  immediately 
ment  was  put  into  operation.     But  fc 
remain.    Then  came  the  second  war  wi 

*!»«,  ^.^^  ^e   tain  /i»  -'  ,  -  . 
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and  South.  At  no  former  period  was  the  pension  list  so 
large  as  at  present.  It  will  remain  so  for  years  to  come ; 
requiring  an  appropriation  of  many  millions  annually  to 
aid  these  unfortunate  men  who  have  become  wholly  or 
partially  incapable  of  *supporting  themselves.  These 
greatly  increase  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  and 
afford  a  forcible  comment  upon  the  evils  and  horrors  of 
war. 

2.  Tlie  Pension  laws  not  only  provide  for  officers  and 
men,  who  have  been  disabled  by  wounds,  but  it  provides 
for  the  widows  and  orphan  children  of  such  as  have  been 
killed  in  battle,  or  died  of  sickness  contracted  while  in  the 
ser\'ice  of  the  country.  These  provisions,  it  will  be  readily 
seen,  greatly  increase  the  number  of  pensioners  upon  the 
Government.  These  i*eceive  the  same  in  amount  as  the 
husband  or  father  would  have  received  had  he  survived 
his  wounds. 

3.  It  is  not  intended  in  granting  a  penffion  to  a  person 
to  give  him  a  full  support.  Pensions  are  moderate 
amounts,  generally  about  half  the  same  which  the  recipient 
received  at  the  time  he  was  wounded,  i.  e,,  about  half  his 
monthly  wages  when  in  the  army  or  navy.  Officers'  pen* 
sions  are  graduated  according  to  their  rank. 

4.  From  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  subject,  it 
will  be  plainly  seen  that  it  requires  much  care,  labor,  and 
attention  to  keep  correctly  the  list  of  pensionei*s  upon  the 
Government,  and  to  detect  all  the  frauds  which  pension 
agents  and  other  interested  parties  may  pei*petrate  upon 

It.    1 11 .  a1- _    j__a1__    -/"-ir 1-  -    1 1 i_   ^i-^ 


I'eiiBioii  Office.  The  Commissioner  it 
President  and  Senate,and  holds  his  office 
of  the  President.  It  was  his  duty  fi 
direction  q{  the  Secretaries  of  War  t 
now  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secret 
to  execute  all  such  duties  relating  tc 
President  shall  direct.  lie  is  charged  t 
laws  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

6.  The  persons  entitled  to  pension 
scattered  all  over  the  States  and  Territc 
them  could  not  hear  the  fatigue  or  ex 
their  demands  at  Washington.  ^To 
necessary,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  autl 
Pension  Agents  in  all  the  States  and  T( 
agents  receive  the  money  due  to  pension 
where  they  reside,  and  distribute  it  ai 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  In  this  wa} 
sions  are  paid — the  agents  receiving  a  pe 
services. 

1.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Go 
pensions  where  they  are  not  necessary  i 
the  recipient ;   and  when  it  is  ascertained 
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pensioo,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
recipient,  by  any  process  of  law,  for  debt,  or  for  any  cause 
whatever. 

The  preceding  provisions  are  extended  not  only  to 
those  who  have  been  injured  in  some  of  the  great  wars, 
but  also  to  those  who  have  been  disabled  in  any  of  the 
Indian  wars,  of  whioh  we  have  had  many ,  and  which  we 
are  still  having. 


CHAPTER  K 

U.   B.   H06PITAL9  AND 

1.  The  Hospitals  and  Asylums 
and  insane  in  any  country,  are  thi 
manity,  benevolence  and  Christian 
ment  of  that  country ;  and  we  kno' 
modem  times,  where  these  benovol 
greater  number,  or  with  greater 
United  States.  They  have  been  est 
Government,  and  by  the  several  St 
charitable  societies,  and  by  individ 
sick  and  infirm,  but  for  the  blind,  t 
the  idiotic.  We  do  not  propose 
history  or  description  of  these  insti 
tice  those  established  by  the  Unite 
and  now  under  its  control,  in  ordei 
those  who  have  served  their  counti 
provide  for  their  wants. 
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institutions ;  principally  for  the  relief  of  their  soldiers  and 
seamen.    The  first  of  these  are  the 

MARINE   HOSPITALS. 

3.  These  are  located  near  important  sea  ports.  At 
these  places  seamen  depart  for,  and  arrive  from  their  voy- 
ages, and  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers ;  and  here  the 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  Marine  Hospitals  are  collected, 
as  is  the  tonnage  upon  ships,  viz.,  by  the  collectors  of  the 
ports.  For  this  purpose,  the  law  authorizes  the  collectors 
of  customs  to  demand  and  receive  the  sum  of  twenty  cents 
per  month  from  the  wages  of  every  sailor ;  and  every 
master  of  a  vessel  is  obliged  to  render  to  the  Collector 
an  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  seamen  on  board 
his  vessel,  and  of  the  time  they  have  been  employed  by 
him,  since  his  last  entry  into  any  port  of  the  United  States. 
These  twenty  cents  the  captain  must  pay  the  collector ; 
but  he  is  allowed  to  deduct  it  from  each  seaman^s  wages. 
In  this  manner  the  funds  for  the  building,  furnishing  and 
support  of  the  marine  hospitals  are  raised.  The  collectors 
of  the  ports  pay  them  into  tlie  United  States  Treasury, 
and  the  Treasurer  disburses  them  to  the  directors  of  the 
Hospitals  as  they  are  needed.  The  directors  a  to  appointed 
by  the  President.  They  appropriate  the  funds  and  have 
the  general  direction  and  manaijement  of  the  institutions. 

4.  These  provisions  are  contained  in  an  act,  entitled 
"  An  act  for  the  i*elief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen,"  passed 
in  1798.     Seamen,  whether  in  the  merchant  service  or  in 
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money  thai  collected  firom  seamen  is  called  ^'  Hospital 
money,"  and  the  fand  is  denominated  "  the  Marine  Hos* 
pita!  Fund."  In  1864,  there  were  24  Marine  Hospitals  in 
the  United  States. 

NAVY   HOSPriAL. 

5.  In  1811,  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  Navy  Hos- 
pitals, for  the  exclusive  use  of  such  seamen  as  belonged 
to  the  Navy.  This  new  institution  was  at  first  placed 
under  the  management  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
known  as  the  Commissioners  of  Navy  Hospitals.  This 
commission  consisted  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Nary, 
Treasury  and  War.  But  in  1832  this  was  changed ;  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  made  sole  trustee  of  the 
Navy  Hospital  Fund,  whioh  was  made  up  of  150,000  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  for  that  purpose,  together  with 
twenty  cents  per  month  collected  from  seamen  belonging 
to  the  navy,  and  the  fines  imposed  on  navy  officers,  sea* 
men  and  marines. 

6.  The  Gonmiissioners  were  authorized  to  purchase,  or 
erect  suitable  buildings  for  Navy  Hospitals. 

We  need  not  go  further  in  our  remarks  upon  this  in- 
stitution, for  in  all  their  objects  and  purposes,  they  are  so 
similar  to  these  of  the  Marine  Hospitals  just  described, 
that  anything  further  would  be  little  more  than  repetition. 

MILITARY   ASTLVMS. 

7.  In  1851,  Congress  passed  an  aqt  for  the  establishment 
of  Military  Asylums,  for  the  purpose  making  the  same 
provisions  for  wounded  *and  disabled  soldiers  as  had  al- 
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tsre  located  in  different  sections  of  the  country ,where  deei; 
most  eligible  and  convenient  for  those  who  need  sue] 
refuge. .  They  are  placed  under  the  government  c 
Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of  tlie  General  in  Ch 
and  eight  other  military  officers  of  high  rank,  who  sub 
their  acts  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  approval 

8.  The  officers  of  these  asylums  must  be  taken  fi 
the  Army,  and  consist  of  a  Governor,  a  deprfly  Govenor  j 
Secretary,  who  is  also  Treasurer.  The  funds  for  tlieir  f 
port  are  raised  by  a  tax  of  25  cents  per  month  on 
soldiers,  to  which  are  added  the  fines  and  penal 
adjudged  against  soldiers  by  courts-mailial,  with  forfciti 
for  desertion,  Ac. 

Persons  receiving  pensions  from  the  Government  r 
be  admitted  into  these  asylums  upon  condition  that  tl 
surrender  their  pensions  to  the  use  of  the  institution  wl 
they  remain  in  it. 

The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  buy  sites  j 
buildings  for  these  institutions,  and  to  receive  donati 
of  them.  They  also  furnish  them  with  whatever  is  ne< 
sary  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  and  make  such  h 
and  regulations  for  their  government  as  they  dc 
proper. 

Deserters,    mutineers,    and    habitual     dumkards, 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  these  asylums. 

INSANE   ASTLU>t 

9.  Among  these  benevolent  institutions  provided  b 
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ilovernment  Hospital  for  the  Insane."  Its  objects  are  tbe 
are  and  kind  treatment  of  Uie  Insane  of  the  Army  and 
Hvyy  and  of  the  Distrixst  of  Colombia.  It  is  under  the 
ontrol  of  a  Board  of  nine  visitors,  all  of  whom  must  be 
itizens  of  the  said  District.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
^resident,  and  annually  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
ntcrior,  tlic  state  and  condition  of  the  Asylum  and  its 
nmates.    They  serve  without  compensation. 

10.  But  the  Saperintcndent,  who  must  be  a  physician, 
eceives  $2,000  per  annum  for  his  services.  There  is  a  farm 
attached  to  the  Asylum  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent,  who  receives  patients  upon  the  order  of 
he  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  and  upon  the  order 
>f  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  may  receive  indigent 
usane  persons  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
)thers  than  indigent  persons  are  admitted,  they  must  pay 
or  the  privilege,  a  sum  not  less  than  the  cost  of  their 
mpport. 

11.  The  foregoing  might  suffice  for  what  we  have  to 
»ay  upon  these  Gx>vemment  establishments,  because  it  in- 
cludes all  which  are  of  a  permanent  character,  all  that  are 
permanent  institutions,  designed  to  be  in  perpetual  operar 
don,  and  very  different  from  the  military  hospitals  in  time 
:>fwar.  These  are  for  temporary  purposes,  and  are 
established  wherever  the  army  happens  to  be,  and 
especially  near  where  the  great  battles  have  been  fought, 
that  immediate  relief  may  be  given  to  the  sick  and 
wounded.  These  are  established  by  the  commanders  of 
the  army,  and  are  under  their  controL  And  here  let  it  be 
recorded  to  their  praise,  that  since  nulitary  hospitals  were 
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known,  never  have  any  been  seen  which  for  order,  cleanli- 
ness and  efficiency  in  administering  to  the  comfort  and 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  surpassed  those  of 
the  United  States  daring  the  late  civil  war. 


CHAPTER 

OOIOCIBSIONEB  OF  PC 

1.  The  buildings  at  Wasl 
United  States,  are  the  grandest 
expensive  in  the  coontrj.  The 
meets,  is  the  largest  and  most 
erected  on  the  continent,  and  is 
world.      The  Treasury  buildin, 
and  the  House  in  which  the  Prei 
did  structures,  as  are  also  man 
transaction  of  public  business. 

2.  These  all  require  repairs,  a 
sight,  that  they  may  be  presc 
The  duty  of  superintendence  of 
formerly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  superintendent  of  public  build 

But  in  1816,  an  act  was  passe 
Superintendent    and    three    Gc 
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ties  ho  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

3.  It  is  made  his  duty  to  report  to  Congress  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  session,  the  manner  in  which  all  ap- 
propriations for  thj  public  buildings  have  been  applied, 
the  condition  they  are  in,  together  with  that  of  the  public 
grounds,  and  also  to  report  the  means  necessary  for  their 
preservation.  It  is  his  duty  to  take  charge  of  and  to  sup- 
erintend all  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  United  States 
in  Washington,  and  to  perform  all  such  duties  as  the  laws 
from  time  to  time  may  require  of  him. 
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CHAPTER  LXXEL  ^ 

CONOBESSIONAL  AKD  LAW  LIBSABT.  '  ^ 

b 

he  Capitoly  there  is  a  large  library,  consisting  of 
} ;  one  part  called  the  Congressional  library,  the 
I  Law  Library.    The  latter  is  made  a  part  of  the 
r  an  act  of  Congress.      Both  are  subject  to  the 
s  and  rules,  and  both  are  supported  by  appro- 
made  by  Congress.     This  institution  bearing  the 
Congressional  Library/'  might  lead  to  the  sup- 
hat  it  was  established  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
But  this  is  not  so.    Its  use  has  been  extendc< 
Iges  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  to  all  the  heads  of^^f 
Its,  to  the  Attorney  General;  to  all  the 
)lomatic  Corps,  (foreign  ministers);  to  the  Sec 
\he  Senate,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Kepresei 
>  the  Chaplains  of  Congress,  all  ex-President:*i.^"^t8 
3  solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  • 

i  a  librarian, — appointed  by  the  President  and  S^»  ^e- 
LO  is  allowed  to  appoint  two  assistants.    No  boo^<^=x)k 
allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  library  by  an^^rmy 
[cept  the  President,  Vice-President,  members  JM^^mmf 
3  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
\  are  kept  all  the  laws  which  have  ever  been  e  -r^n- 
Congress,  together  with  a  record  of  all  its  pr        v- 
the  laws  of  all  the  different  States,  with  many        of 
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those  of  foreign  connlriea ;  also  a,  large  collection  of  books 
on  promiscuous  eabjects,  useful  to  members  of  Congress, 
and  to  those  who  have  to  administer  the  Government. 
Xo  where  else  can  so  complete  a  history  of  the  acts  and 

prct'ccitliigs  ol'tlie  Govcnimciit  be  found,  as  in  tlio  Cou- 

grcssional  Library  at  Waslitngton. 

Tliis  inatitntion  dates  back  to  the  year  1800;  when  an 
act  was  passed  raakiiig  tlio  first  appropriation  of  $5,000 
for  its  establishment.  The  books  purchased  with  this 
ftSjOOO,  with  those  belonging  to  both  Ilonscs  were  placed 
together,  and  thus  this  library  was  commenced. 


The  Ofllclal  & 

1.  CoKORSss  in  1816,  passed  i 
quiring  the  Secretary  of  State^  o 
and  publish  a  book  called  *'T] 
which  he  was  ordered  to  regii 
officer  and  agent  of  the  Govcmii 
and  naval  departments,  includinc 
together  ^ivith  the  compensation 
names  of  the  State  and  county  w 
of  the  place  where  employed,  whi 

To  the  list  of  persons  emplo; 
ment,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy : 
names,  force  and  condition  of  a 
belonging  to  the  United  States 
built. 

This  work  has  been  published 
law  directs,  ever  since  the  pass 
sometimes  denominated  **  The  Bl 
convenient  and  useful  publicatioi 
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CHAPTER  LSXrV. 

THE   GOVEBNilEST   PRISTISO    OFFICE. 

1,  BcT  few  pcopio  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  printing  done  by  the  Government. 
All  the  proceedmga  of  both  Houses  of  Cougresa  are 
printed;  all  the  laws  are  printed;  and  liundreds  of 
btlla  which  arc  never  passed  into  laws  are  printed.  The 
President's  mcasagcs,  and  all  the  repoila  of  tlio  heads  of 
departments  and  Bureaus ;  the  rejiorts  and  coramissiona  of 
Army  and  Navy  officers,  of  investigating  committees,  of 
Tarioua  superintendents,  agents,  and  Government  em- 
ployees, and  a  multitude  of  other  things  quite  too  tedious 
lo  enumerate,  are  all  printed  in  {jreat  numbers, — often 
reaching  thousands  of  copies.  It  is  easily  understood, 
that  the  Government  printing  is  a  heavy  item  in  its  ex- 
penses ;  and  everj-body  knows  it  is  much  heavier  than  it 
ought  to  be.  The  people  arc  taxed  to  pay  for  mountains 
of  books  and  documents  that  arc  never  read,  and  in  which 
the  public  feel  little  or  no  interest. 

S.  Uutil  1850,  the  Government  hired  men  to  do  this 
work,  and  a  printer  was  employed  by  each  House  of 
Congress.  But  great  complaints  were  made  of  the  enor- 
mona  expense  to  which  the  country  was  subjected  in  this 
item  of  its  expcn  litures ;  and  at  the  date  named,  Conzrecs 
passed  &a  act  establishing  a  Government  printing  office, 
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to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent  of  publio 
printing.  The  sum  of  1150,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  buildings,  machinery,  and 
materials  for  the  purpose.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  it 
was  made  the  Superintendent's  duty  to  overlook  all  the 
public  printing  and  binding,  not  only  of  Congress,  but  of 
all  the  departments,  and  of  the  United  States  Courts ;  to 
purchase  all  necessary  materials  and  to  employ  all  the 
workmen  required.  And  that  Congress  may  know  how 
the  establishment  is  conducted  and  at  what  expense,  ^e 
.  Superintendent  is  requioed  to  report  to  Congress  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session,  the  work  done,  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed,  and  the  exact  state  and  condition 
of  the  establishment.  He  is  prohibited  from  paying  more 
for  work  done  in  this  office  than  is  given  for  the  same 
services  in  private  printing  offices  in  Washington. 

3.  The  Superintendent  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  all  blank  books,  maps,  drawings,  diagrams, 
views  and  charts,  which  may  be  ordered  by  Congress,  or 
by  the  heads  of  departments  and  bureaus.  But  the 
Superintendent  himself  is  not  left  to  act  always  as  he  may 
think  proper,  for  in  many  cases  he  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  joint  committee  on  printing  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  given  a  brief  but  comprehensive  view  of  this 
Government  establishment.  Whether  it  will  answer  the 
purposes  of  its  creation,  and  prove  to  be  a  means  of  saving 
to  the  Government,  remains  to  be  seen. 

4.  If  it  should  be  successful,  the  people  may  congratulate 
themselves  that  one  cliange  has  been  made  for  tlie  better, 
and  that  one  effort  to  curtail  taxation,  and  to  lessen  the 
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public  expenses,  has  been  accomplished.  Among  the 
causes  which  may  produce  the  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment, few  are  more  dangerous  than  tlie  reckless  extrava- 
gance with  which  our  rulers  appropriate  and  spend  Ihu- 

extravagance  in  public  expernliturcn  falls  wilii  cnisiiijig 
vcigbt  on  the  laboring  classes,  who  always  pay  directly 
or  indirectly  the  greater  portioa  of  tbo  expeuscs  of 
Goverameut. 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 
Prisons. 

1.  Although  Congress  has  passed  laws  for  the  punish* 
ment  of  almost  every  crime  which  has  ever  been  punish* 
able  by  the  laws  of  any  civilized  nation,  and  has  pre- 
scribed various  kinds  of  punishment  for  different  crimes, 
such  as  fines,  imprisonment,  and  death  by  hanging, 
imprisonment  is  by  far  the  most  common.  Yet  we  find 
nothing  in  the  laws  to  show — nor  have  we  ever  known — 
that  the  United  States  have  ever  built  a  prison  or  directed 
one  to  be  built;  although  thousands  have  been  put  in 
prison  for  violations  of  the  United  States  laws.  But  how 
is  this  done  when  they  have  no  prisons  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  they  use  the  prisons  of  the  States  wherever  they  will 
allow  it.  This  arrangement  between  the  general  and 
State  Government  has  been  made  in  nearly  if  not  all  the 
States ;  the  United  States  paying  for  the  support  of  their 
prisoners. 

2.  But  in  case  any  State  should  refuse  to  make  such  an 
agreement,  the  United  States  Marshal  of  any  district 
where  a  prisoner  is  to  be  confined,  is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure some  building  where  the  prisoners  may  be  safely 
confined  in  the  district  where  they  have  been  tried  and 
convicted,  or  where  they  have  been  arrested  and  are  held 
ior  trial. 
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This  is  a  far  mora  economical  plan  than  it  would  be 
for  the  United  States  to  build  prisons  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  then  to  employ  keepers  of  them.  It  exemplifies 
the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  States  and  the 
General  Government. 


AgTienltiire. 

1.   Ik  May,  1862,  Congress  pass 
£rst  sections  of  which  read  as  foUowi 

Sec.  1.  "There  is  hereby  establi 
Government  of  the  United  States,  a  d 
turc ;  the  general  designs  and  duties 
acqaii*e  and  diffuse  among  the  people 
useful  information  on  subjects  connect 
in  the  most  general  and  compi*ehensiv 
and  to  procure,  propagate  and  distribi 
new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plant s.^' 

Sec.  2.  "  There  shall  be  appointed 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  who  shall  I 
officer  of  the  department  of  agriculti 
his  office  by  a  tenure  similar  to  that  < 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  who 
compensation  a  salary  of  three  th 
annum." 
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no  higher  than  a  conuniBaiauer,  we  think  it  vonld  be  more 
properly  etyled,   a  Bureau  of  the  Department  of   the 
Interior. 
8.  The  duties  of  the  head  of  this  bureau  are  to  acquire 

and  |)rcsor\'oiHhifl(ic'pftrlniC>ut,  all  thciiiforiii^itJnii  poiicciii- 
ing  ap;rii.'tilture  wliit-li  ho  can  obtain  by  mean«  of  books, 
correipondfiice  and  experiment b.  For  this  latter  purpose  a 
propagatiu^  garden  is  provided  for  his  use.  He  is  also  to 
collect  as  many  new  sceda  aud  ])lantB  as  he  ia  able  to  ob- 
tain, to  test  theiv  value  by  cultivation,  and  then  to  dis- 
tribute them  among  agriculturists.  ITu  superintends  the 
expenditure  of  all  money-  appropriated  by  Congwss  to  the 
department,  and       ]  1  ally  , 

togotlier  with  his  ]       m  i, 

He  has  power  i  j     n    a    I     f    1    k  and         1       I    r 

labordinatea    as    C  naj    d    n    n  j         The 

commissioner  and  1       t         litbh  bdfho 

right  appropriati  n    f  all  n  11}  then  I 

tor  the  faithful  pe  f  rma         f  1  f         e  d 

This  bureau  isjn  f  fhnmhis 

not  el3p*cd  for  it      I       I  |  n    n  1  I  If 

its  expenmonla,     I        II        1     b    dlj  b  | 

ant  and  useful  ins  o    1       af 
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CHAPTER    LXXVII. 
Indians. 

1.  Evert  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  America, 
knows  that  when  first  discovered  by  Christopher  Colom- 
bus  in  1492,  the  whole  Continent, — ^North,  as  well  aa 
South, — ^was  peopled  with  Indians.  They  were  the  abori- 
gines, or  first  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  according 
to  the  recognized  rules  and  usages  of  the  world,  they 
were  the  owners  of  the  soil.  This  right  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  our  Government,  and  hence  wo  have  purchased 
tliese  lands  at  such  prices  as  were  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
parties.  The  Indians  placed  a  lower  value  upon  them 
than  the  whites ;  for  with  the  exception  of  small  patches 
here  and  there,  which  they  cultivated  for  com  and 
tobacco,  they  made  no  use  of  their  lands  except  for  hunt- 
ing grounds ;  while  the  whites  wanted  them  for  cultiva^ 
tion.  In  this  way  the  whites  have  become  the  possessors 
of  nearly  all  the  land  once  owned  by  the  Indians,  whose 
possessionsare  now  very  small 

2.  Their  idle  habits,  their  frequent  wars  among  theni- 
selves,  and  the  wars  with  the  whites  growing  out  of  their 
murderous  propensities,  have  <ilmost  exterminated  tlie 
whole  race.  Tliere  is  now  but  a  small  remnant  left  of 
what  was — ^200  years  ago — a  mighty  host.  Many  of 
these  tribes  have  bocomo  cnlirelvpvtinpt.  otlicris  afg  nonrlv 
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so;  and  scarcely  one  of  Uicni  U  ibund  whose  numbers  are 
not  greatly  diminished.  It  is  niclancOioly  to  contemplate 
the  fate  of  these  poor  savages.  As  nearly  as  can  be  as- 
ci'rtaineil,  there  arc  not  nioi-e  than  about  300,000  of  them 
Ifft  ill  the  [Tnitcd  States.  These  are  mostly  to  be  found 
wf.'^l  of  llio  JlisslEsijipi  river,  and  strcteliiug  ihcnfC  Xo  the 
th»rc3  of  the  Pacific.  A  few  of  Uicni  have  itiraained  among 
the  whiles,  and  become  civilized ;  but  most  of  them  have 
kept  aloof  from  ei\iliK;ilioii,  preferring  their  wandering 
lubits,  and  rdyuig  on  hunting  and  fishing  for  subsist ence. 
They  do  not  admit  themselves  to  be  citizens  of  our 
Goremmcnt,  noiliicr  do  we  claim  them  as  such,  nor  do  wo 
pxcrcise  any  jnrisdiction  or  authority  over  them,  except 
for  the  perpetration  of  crimes.  "We  treat  them  as  foreign- 
ers,— not  as  citizens ; — and  hence  wc  make  treaties  with 
them  as  we  do  with  foreign  natious. 

3.  Our  treaties  with  ihein  Jiavc  related  principally  to 
ihe  purchase  of  lands  and  to  stipulations  of  amity  and 
friendship  between  us.  JJut  they  are  sometimes  trcachei'- 
oos,  and  do  not  act  towards  us  as  they  have  agreed  to  do. 
This  has  led  to  a  number  of  wars  bctiveen  ns  and  them; 
the  fault  of  which  has  not  always  been  on  the  side  of  iho 
Indians.  The  whites  have  often  treated  them  badly; 
)i&ve  often  cheated  them,  and  killed  them;  and  this  /iita 
Id  to  iome  <yf  the  trara  ice  have  mentiotittl 

4,  The  preceding  remarks  might  have  been  omitted  in 
»  work  of  this  khid ;  had  tliey  not  seemed  to  be  appro- 
priate as  an  introduction  to  the  notice  we  ought  to  take 
of  the  numerous  treaties  with  the  Indiaoii,  the  officers 
Aud  agents  of  the  Government,  in  making   and  carrying 
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out  those  treaties,  and  of  the  nomerons  laws  passed  by 
Congress  in  relation  to  Indians  and  Indian  affairs. 

5.  The  Indians  are  unlearned,  ignorant  and  barbarons. 
It  has  required  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  and  good  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  them,  and  to  prevent  them  from  murdering  the 
whites,  or  from  stealing  their  property,  where  they  have 
settled  near  them.  The  United  States  have  also  restrained 
our  own  citizens  from  purchasing  their  lands,  frx>m  trading 
with  them,  and  especially  from  selling  them  intoxicating 
liquors,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  If  these  negotiations 
were  allowed  between  them  and  the  whites,  the  Indians 
would,  in  numerous  instances,  be  overreached,  and  cheated 
by  unscrupulous  and  dishonest  white  men.  This  would 
lead  to  murders  and  wars,  for  an  Indian  seems  to  have  no 
idea  of  redress  for  a  wrong  done  to  him,  other  than  that  of 
killing  the  wrotig  doer.  The  Government,  through  ita 
agents,  buys  their  lands,  and  pays  them  in  money  or  in 
goods,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Hence,  the 
necessity  of  Government  officers  appointed  to  execute  the 
laws  relating  to  Indians  and  Indian  affairs. 

6.  There  is  in  the  TVar  Department  a  Bureau  for  this 
express  purpose,  the  head  of  which  is  called  the 

COMMISSIONEB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

He  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  and  performs 
his  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

In  addition  to  this  officer,  there  are  superintendents  of 
Indian  affairs,  and  Indian  agents,  over  whom  the  superin- 
tendents exercise  a  directing  power.    These  supcnnten  % 
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cncics  and  agencies  are  not  permanent  establishments,  but 
are  continued  as  long  as  any  considerable  number  of 
Indians  remain  near  the  agency.  When  they  have  sold 
their  lands  and  removed  farther  west,  the  agency  is  dis- 
continued, or  removed  to  the  place  where  the  Indians  have 
located  themselves. 

The  President  may  discontinue  any  Indian  agency  when- 
ever he  thinks  it  expedient  to  do  so. 

7.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  we  have  said,  was 
attached  to  the  War  Department,  but  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  1849,  it  was 
detached  from  the  War  Department  and  attached  to  that 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  which  exercises  supervis- 
ory power  over  it. 

8.  As  before  stated,  the  Indians  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  no  representatives  in  Congress, 
and  in  adjusting  the  nuntber  of  representatives  to  which 
any  State  is  entitled  from  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  Indians  (excepting  a  few  who  are  taxed)  are  not 
counted.  The  Government  has  exercised  parental  care 
over  them  in  endeavors  to  prevent  them  from  warring  upon 
each  other,  and  to  induce  tliem  to  adopt  the  habits  of 
civilized  life ;  in  the  payments  made  for  their  lands,  in  the 
pains  it  has  taken  to  furnish  them  with  agricultural  and 
mechanical  implements ;  in  the  employment  of  mechanics 
and  teachers  to  reside  among  them  and  to  instruct  them  in 
Science  and  the  mechanical  arts.  It  also  employs  inter- 
preters, for  but  few  of  them  can  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage. 
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years;  give  bonds  for  the  faithful 
duties,  and  report  and  account  to  t 
Interior  for  the  money  and  goods  p 
among  the  Indians. 

INDIAN  FUNDS  AND  INDIAN 

11.  In  order  to  prevent  them  fr 
money  for  rum  and  useless  trinkets, : 
being  cheated  by  dishonest  tradei 
Government  have  invested  the  monc 
in  sound  and  safe  stocks  and  anni 
terest  through  its  superintendent! 
disbursement  of  this  interest,  call 
among  the  different  tribes  and  indi 
longs,  is  an  important  part  of  the  d^ 
ment  agents. 


CHAPTER  LSSVITT. 
Passports. 

1.  PjlSSPOBTS  are  one  of  the  devices  or  meana  nsed  by 
Govemmenta  to  protect  llieii-  citizetiB  wheu  iu  foreign 
COQDtries.  They  are  written  documents,  issued  and  signed 
by  an  authorized  agent  of  the  Government  wtiicli  gives 
Ihcm.  The  design  of  a  passport  is.  First ;  to  give  nutbcn- 
tic  information  to  whom  it  may  concern,  to  what  nation 
the  bearer  of  the  passport  belongs ;  and  second,  to  protect 
liim,  and  to  secure  to  him  all  tho  riglits  and  privilegea 
vliicb  the  Governnieut  Iiaa  a  right  to  claim  for  its  citizens 
by  virtne  of  nny  treaty  of  amity  and  friendship  existing 
between  it  and  the  country  whither  its  citizens  may  go. 

Tlie  passport  informs  the  ivorld  that  tho  bearer  of  it  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  travels  under 
its  protection,  and  that  it  would  demand,  and  exact,  ealia- 
faction  of  any  one  who  wronged  or  injured  him  who  bears 
Bucli  credentials, 

2.  In  the  Xlnitcd  Slates,  the  Secretary  of  Stntc  is  tho 
officer  authorized  by  law  to  issue  passports.  He  hna  tho 
authority  also  to  cause  them  to  bo  issued  in  foreign  coun- 
tries by  our  Foreigti  Ministers  and  Consuls,  under  such 
restrictions  and  rules  as  may  be  designatedliy  the  President, 
lliis  ■&  allowed  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  our  citizens 
who  hapijen  to  be  in  foreign  countries  without   tbem; 
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any  diplomatic  or  consular  agei 

8.  Besides  these  passports,  wl 
own  citizens  when  in  foreign  q 
go  there,  there  is  another  kind 
wish  to  go  among  the  Indians  in 
on  the  Indian  reservations.    Ind 
not  allowed  to  go  among  them  ik 
foreigners  cannot  go  mtbout  a  ] 
tary  of  War ;  which  specifies  th 
bearer  must  pass,  and  the  length 
remain  among  them.    This  is  dor 
foreigners  from  fomenting  mischi< 
kind  feelings  towards  our  Cover 
unfriendly  feelings  have  been  cret 
we  have  often  experienced  the  \ 
cially  in  times  of  war. 

• 

4.  Still  another  kind  of  passpor 
and  should  be  noticed  under  this 
ports  for  American  ships  or  vef 
about  to  sail  for  a  foreign  port, 
States  require  each  to  procure  o 
fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  UDon  i 
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President  This  is  given  to  the  master  by  the  collector  of 
the  port  from  which  the  vessel  sails,  and  is  one  of  the  ship's 
papers,  by  which  her  nationality  is  known,  and  her  pro* 
tection  shown  to  be  that  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTEB 
*epo 


m.  .  -^^/^^gress  is  the  law  m 

nothmg  «  more  obvioua  than  , 
mformed  and  adnsed  of  wL 

department  and  bu«au;  and  b 
Officer  and  agent  of  the  bovtn, 

0^„  '  Treasury,  War,  Navy   I 

depaSm!  ?     ''"'"'^"y  "'port  t 

'^port  to  the  heads  nr  a^ 
attached.  *^  departm< 

^2.  In  thia  way  Consress  j,  t„^. 
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duct.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treaaary,  War,  and  Navy,  together  with  that  of  the  Post- 
nuater  General, are  State  papers  which  rank  in  importance 
neict  to  the  annual  meeaago  of  the  Freeident.    To  them 

the  j-K-opla  look  fur  n  ik-miloil  ac'coiuit,  of  llm  slate  aiul 
conditiun  of  those  great  departments  over  wliidi  these 
Secretaries  preside,  and  which  so  materially  affect  the 
pecuniary  and  oilier  great  iiitercsla  of  the  nation. 

3.  Tho  foregoing  remarks  upon  reports,  may  not  bo 
considered  of  sufticiont  importance  to  deserve  an  insertion 
here,  but  they  throw  some  llglit  npon  the  moveraenta  of 
iho  niacliinci"y  by  which  tho  Government  i^  operated,  and 
show  how  otSciala  arc  held  respoiiaible  to  llio  superior 
power. 

In  this  connection  wo  may  notice  another  kiud  of  re- 
ports, which  come  from  another  Bonrce.  After  each 
.Cougrcas  has  convened  and  organized,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  appoint  wiiat  are 
denominated  liic  Standing  Committees  of  each  of  Uieso 
bodies. 

When  bills  arc  presented  to  bo  passed  into  laws,  or 
fMtitiona  are  Bent  in,  they  are  alwaya  referred  to  the  a]>- 
propriate  committee,  which  examine  thom  and  then  report 
to  ihehody  (of  llie  Senate  or  House)  their  eoncluaiona  upon 
tbo  merita  or  demerits,  propriety orimpropricty,of  graut- 
iog  Uie  petition,  or  of  passing  the  bill  under  consideration. 

These  Tej>orti  generally  govern  l!ie  action  of  Congrosa 
when  thoycome  to  vote  npon  the  passage  of  the  law.  But 
tills  ia  not  always  tho  case,  tho  body  of  cither  hoiiae  may 
think  diift'reiitly  froraita  committee  and  act  contrary  to 
ita  recomiiiciidations. 


CHAPTER 
Oommisidi 

1.  In  the  history  and  laws 
word  Commissioners  occurs  so  1 
something  to  the  utility  of  o\ 
marks  about  them,  to  show  thei 
ment,  when  acting  either  in 
official  positions,  or  as  temporal 

In  the  first  place,  they  act  as 
various  departments.  These  hn 
fiioners  at  their  heads,  are  pcrma 
officials  of  the  Government,  esta 
by  law ;  such  are  tlie  Gommissio 
Patent  Office,  Pension  Office,  &c 

2.  In  the  second  place,  they  c 
officers,  but  rather  temporary  < 
multifarious  duties  devolving  v 
dent,  and  all  the  departments, 
])ens  that  it  is  impracticable  for 
necessary  to  be  done.    The  busi 

L  be  at  a  great  distance  from  th« 
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purchase  of  their  lands.  The  United  States  courts  ap- 
point them  to  take  bail,  or  to  take  testimony  to  be  used 
on  trials,  and  to  do  various  other  things  necessary  in  trials 
and  proceedings  before  them. 

Congress  frequently  appoints  commissioners  to  obtain 
informatifin,  or  to  investigate  some  matter  on  which  tliey 
expect  to  legislate.  In  all  cases  they  must  report  their 
proceedings,  either  to  Congress,  to  the  President,  or  to 
the  head  of  the  department  under  whose  instructions  tliey 
act.  Permanent  commissioners  report  once  a  year,  or 
oflener  if  required,  that  Congress  may  know  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  their  respective  bureaus.  Special  Com- 
missioners, after  they  have  performed  the  work  assigned, 
make  their  report ;  after  which  their  duties  cease,  and  their 
commission  comes  to  an  end. 

3.  The  foregoing  may  be  thought  too  simple  and  too 
well  understood  to  require  any  description.  This  is  so, 
as  rt  regards  intelligent  adults ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  these  pages  are  written  with  special  reference 
to  the  youth  of  the  country,  who  do  not  underatand  them. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  lowest  grade  of  diplomatic 
agents,  who  represent  our  Government  to  some  of  the 
most  inferior  powers,  are  called  Commissioners.  We  are 
thus  represented  at  the  present  time  in  the  Republics  of 
Ilayti  and  Liberia. 

4.  By  recent  acts  of  Congress,  the  powers  of  Commis- 
sioners in  some  cases  have  been  enlarged.  They  now  ex- 
amine persons  charged  with  crimes  against  the  laws  of  the 
United  States ;  hold  them  to  bail,  discharge  them,  or  com- 

mit    iVtnm   l/\    TkiMCrtn  •     on/1     Ai\    ritlion     T*ior»iot amoI     o/»fa       i-\«»rt_ 


CHAPTER  L: 

Heligion 

1.  Thb  people  of  the  United 
that  in  their  country  there  is  no 
law,  as  in  England,  and  several 
this  is  the  case,  no  other  than  th 
is  tolerated ;  or  if  tolerated,  speci: 
conferred  on  the  national  churcl 
oUiers. 

We  enjoy  complete  religions 
always  shall  The  constitution 
following  words ; — "  Congress  sh 
ing  an  establishment  of  religioi 
exercise  thereof." 

In  another  place  it  says,  "  Th 
ever  be  required  as  a  qualificatioi 
trust,  under  the  United  States." 

What  power  in  a  few  words ! 
stitution  have  been,  and  will  be  oi 
country ;  for  they  have  greatly  in- 
wealth.    This  feature  of  our  Gov 
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ions  liberty,  and  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  True  Christianity 
never  required  the  suppoit  of  the  State ,.  and  where  it  has 
been  given,  it  has  invariably  been  corrupted.  We  hope  the 
day  is  not  far  off,  when  every  government  on  earth  will 
follow  our  example  in  this  respect. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXn. 

Vroclamatioiis. 

1.  A  PEOCLAMATiON  is  an  official  notice  given  by  one 
high  in  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  reliable  and 
authoritative  information  to  the  people,  that  something 
has  been  done,  or  will  soon  be  done,  which  is  important  for 
them  to  know,  that  they  may  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  information  contained  in  the  proclamation* 
These  proclamations  are  made  known  to  the  country 
through  the  best  and  most  extensive  channels  of  information 
that  can  be  used  for  conveying  intelligence  to  everybody 
in  the  realm.  In  our  day,  and  in  our  country,  the  news, 
papers  are  the  best  means  that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
But  in  ancient  times,  and  before  the  art  of  printing  was 
known,  swifl  riders  or  runners  were  dispatched  to  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  or  country  over  which  the  proclama- 
tion was  to  be  made  known.  These  messengers  carried  it 
with  them,  and  proclaimed  it  in  the  ears  of  all  the  people. 

We  have  made  these  general  remarks  about  proclama- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  introdutsing  the  following  obser- 
vations upon  those  official  papers  so  often  issued  by  the 
President,  and  also  by  the  Governors  of  the  respective 
States.  These,  as  above  stated,  are  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing important  information  to  the  people.    It  is  now  the 
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by  Utn  as  ft  day  of  thanksgiving,  rGcommending  the  day 
(B  be  observed  in  a  religious  manner,  in  acknowledgment 
of  God's  favors  to  us  as  a  nation.  This  is  made  known  to  tho 
people  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President.      A   day  of 

fiisdug  nml  ]ir;ij-t'r  is  sometimes  ■lv>i'_'iiaK'd  and  jiroclaimed 
ill  Ihc  Kamc  ivay.  Impftrtant  changes  in  the  coniuiorcial 
alT^rs  between  ua  and  some  foreign  country  are  mado 
known  by  liio  same  method. 

3.  A  memorable  proclamalion  was  made  by  President 
Lincoln,  in  1602,  by  which  lie  made  known  to  tho  country, 
sad  especially  to  the  Southern  States,  Ibat  if  they  con- 
tinned  their  war  against  tho  United  Stales  for  one  hundred 
days  after  its  isAuauoe,  he  would  then,  in  virtue  of  ]\h 
aiilliority  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Anuy  and  Navy, 
liberate  the  slaves  in  all  the  acceded  States.  At  the  cxpira- 
liou  of  Ibo  time,  which  wa.**  on  the  fii-st  of  January,  1 863,  lio 
iuned  another  proclamation,  in  and  by  which,  he  did  eman- 
cipate all  the  Blaves  in  every  Slate  which  had  rebelled 
-sgainst  the  United  States  Government. 

The  blockading  of  our  ports  at  tlie  commencement  of 
tlic  civil  war,  and  the  im[iosition  of  an  embargo  upon  our 
shipping,  prcvioua  to  the  last  war  willi  England,  were 
both  subjects  which  brought  out  proclamations  from  the 
President  who  then  fdled  the  Executive  Chair. 

4,  Tile  above  exanijilcs  sliow  the  charaeter  of  cases 
which  cause  i)roelamati<ins  to  bo  issued.  In  some  instan- 
tes  they  liavo  the  aiilhority  of  law;  in  others  they  are 
wt-rely  recommendations ;  and  in  others  they  only  commu- 
iticnte  JmporUidt  intelligence  in  regard  to  our  public  aflaira 
ttt  liowe  or  abroad. 


CHAPTER  LXS 
Treafon. 

!•  We  do  not  propose  in  this  ^ 
generally.  But  treason,  which  1 
which  aims  at  tlie  existence,  or 
Government,  may  with  propriety 
a  work  of  this  kind. 

The  Constitution  itself  defines  1 
(see  article  3,  section  3) :  "  Treasc 
States  shall  consist  only  in  levyii 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
comfort."  Then  an  act  of  Cong 
30th  of  April,  1790,  approved  an< 
ton,  again  defines  it  in  nearly 
makes  the  penalty  therefor  to  be  c 

2.  By  another  act  passed  17th  J 
discretionary  with  the  court  tryii 
ofiender  to  death,  or  to  imprison 
five  j'ears,  and  to  fine  him  for  a  si 
thousand  dollars.    The  penalty  foi 
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acts  'which  would  he  treason  in  a  citizen  would  not  ho 
treason  if  perpetrated  hy  a  foreigner. 

''Misprision  of  treason"  ia  the  concealment  of  it  by  a 
person  who  knows  it  has  been  committed.  Thia  also  is 
agravc  uliuiicc,  .imi  is  piinJsii:il>lo  iiv  a  seven  ycarri'  iia- 
(iriiKjnniciit,  ami  a  iiiio  not  cxircedmg  rmo  tlioiisand  dol- 
lars. 

4.  Any  person  tried  for  treason,  must  be  indicted  by 
a  grand  jury ;  and  tben  tried  by  a  petit  jury  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Conrt  of  llie  United  States  witli in  three  years  after 
the  crime  lias  been  comniittod  ;  otberwiso  it  is  barred 
hy  limitation — or,  iu  other  words,  uutlawed. 


Zmpeaclmiant. 

1.  Ik  the  second  article,  ficction  fonr,  o: 
tion,  these  words  are  found  :  "  The  Pr 
President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeael 
conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  hi 
misdemeanors." 

2.  Impeachment  is  a  procedure  againsl 
only,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them  fi 
infficts  no  other  punishment ;  but  tlie  gui 
afterwards  be  prosecuted  for  his  crime 
law,  and  punished  in  such  a  manner  as  th 

3.  The  Constitution  gives  the  House  oi 
tives  the  sole  power  of  impeachment  It 
ever,  is  not  final.  ]ts  proceeding  in  case^ 
ment  are  analagous  to  an  indictment  by 

It  simply  charges  that  the  official  has 
crime  for  which  he  should  be  tried,  and  r 
office  if  found  guilty. 
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tried,  tho  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  presides, 
Lut  iu  no  other  case.  No  person  can  bo  convicted  in  a 
trial  of  impeachment,  unless  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
concur  in  finding  the  accused  guilty  of  the  alleged 
offence. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 
BUssonri  Compromise. 

1  Wb  fihonld  not  devote  a  chapter  to  this  subject  any 
more  than  we  should  to  hundreds  of  other  acts  of  Congress 
which  need  not  be  noticed  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  for 
the  fact  that  few,  if  any,  acts  passed  by  that  body,  have 
caused  so  many  comments  or  so  much  political  discussion 
as  this.  It  may  therefore  be  both  interesting  and  useful  to 
state  what  the  Missouri  Compromise  was,  what  its  objects 
were,  and  Iiow  it  came  to  be  repealed. 

2.  The  act  containing  what  has  long  been  denominated 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  passed  on  the  6th  day  of 
March,  1820.  The  object  of  the  act  was  the  admission  of 
the  State  of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  The  Compromise 
was  inserted  in  one  of  its  sections,  was  proposed  by  Henry 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  and  was  designed  to  reconcile  a  high 
dispute  between  the  members  of  Congress  on  the  question, 
*'  Shall  Mbsouri  be  admitted  as  a  free  or  a  slave  State  f* 

8.  It  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State,  but  upon  the  con- 
dition (proviso),  that  in  none  of  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  lying  north  of  the  line  of  86  degrees  and  30  minutes 
north  latitude  should  slavery  ever  be  allowed.  This  pro- 
viso was  denominated  a  Compromise;  becaiuse  it  was 
designed  to  settle  the  vexed  question  as  to  how  far  north- 
ward slavery  should  be  allowed  to  extend. 
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4.  It  was  called  the  "Missouri  Compromiso,"  fiimply 
because  it  was  incorporated  in  tlie  act  of  CoDgrcss  ^vliiuh 
admitted  that  State  into  the  Union.  It  rem^uncd  in 
cxiiitence  until  the  year  1854,  tliirty-four  yeiira.  Diu- 
in;^  all  tlial  ]ierii}d  it  was  lookud  upon  as  a  jicnnaiifiit 
solllcment  of  the  boundary  lino  between  ficc  and  slave 

The  i-epcal  of  tliis  act  was  strongly  opposed,  by  tlioso 
who  objected  to  tho  extension  of  elavery.  It  caused  a 
great  deal  of  political  oxcitenieiit,  and  was  im  mod  lately 
followed  liy  the  troubles  in  Kansas,  where  the  contest 
between  those  who  wanted  that  Slate  to  como  in  iVee, 
and  tliose  who  wanted  it  to  bo  a  slave  State,  ran  so  high 
as  to  cause  not  only  great  political  commotion,  but  even 
bloodshed,  and  civil  war  between  the  contestants  in  that 
then  new  Territory.  Kansas  remained  a  Territory  nnlii 
January,  1861,  when  it  was  admitted  as  a  Stale. 

6.  As  Bialwl  in  the  commencement  of  tliis  article,  no  act 
of  Congress  e?cr  caused  so  much  polilit-al  discussion  as 
this.  It  was  passed  to  quiet  a  contest  that  shook  tho 
whole  country  ;  and  when  it  was  repealed  it  created 
anotlier  of  mill  greater  magnitude.  The  Kansas  imbrog- 
lio followed  hard  after  ;  and  the  late  disastrous  and  bloody 
rivil  war  came  soon  enough  to  load  many  wiko  men  into 
the  opinion,  tliat  it  had  much  to  do  in  bruiging  on  that 
terrible  calamity. 


Mason  and  Bison's  Une. 

1.  Should  any  reader  say  tbat  this  is  not 
the  subject  tixjated  of  in  this  work,  he  woi 
out  of  the  way ;  for  strictly  speaking  it  has  i 
with  it.  But  the  phrase  *'  Mason  and  Dixon 
been  used  in  connexion  with  the  political  say 
ings  of  the  country  so  often,  that  it  would  1 
ural  for  any  one  to  ask,  *'  What  is  it  ?"  a; 
meant  by  it  ?**  To  answer  the  question  we 
lows: — Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  is  not  a  i 
imaginary  line,  with  no  particular  location, 
line,  and  a  boundary  line,  located  between  A 
Pennsylvania ;  between  which  two  colonies  tl 
much  contention  and  many  hostile  acts,  i 
times  almost  to  a  civil  war.  This  arose  fn 
respecting  the  boundary  lines  between  them 
had  been  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  : 
to  William  Penn. 

2.  This  was  long  before  the  Revolutionarj 
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in  that  day, — the  eiact  lioundary  11n«  l>«tveen  ihem. 

Mcissrs.'  M;isoo  aud  Dixou  wwe  sclccteil  in  Engliitul  to 
run  this  line;  which  they  did.  These  men  were  cniiiiciit 
■  DiathematicianH  and  aHtrouomera,  aud  hud  the  coufideuco 
of  all  jiurtics.  They  performed  iJieir  work  bo  much  to  tije 
ealisfaction  of  all  parties  that  the  line  drawn  remains  to 
thia  day.  Thus  was  ended  a  long  continued  quarrel  of 
more  than  70  yeare'  standing. 

8.  But  these  facts  did  not  give  tliia  line  its  great  no- 
toriety- It  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  Pennsylvania 
and  all  the  States  north  of  it  became  free  States,  while 
Maryland  and  all  the  States  south  of  it  remained  slave 
States,  Mason  and  Dixon's  lino  without  any  intention 
of  making  it  such,  became  the  boundary  between  the  free 
and  slave  States. 

The  line  run  by  these  men  went  no  further  west  than 
those  Slates  extended,  and  was  a  straight  lino  rminhi^r 
cast  and  west.  But  as  new  Slates  were  created  and 
added  to  the  original  13,  sonic  ntterly  refused  to  admit 
slavery  white  others  did  admit  it.  Ohio,  Ulhiois  apid 
Indiana  on  tlie  north  side  of  the  Ohif)  river;  refused  lo 
admit,  while  Kentucky  eagerly  embraced  it.  Hence  iho 
Ohio  river  became  a  sort  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line :  that 
is,  it  became  the  line  so  far  as  these  Slates  were  concernetl. 
The  phrase  by  this  time,  came  to  mean  the  liouudary  line 
between  slavery  and  freedom,  instead  of  the  Hoe  run  by 
Mason  and  Dixon  between  Peimsylvania  and  Maryland. 
Thns,  Lke  many  other  terms  in  our  language,  they  became 
far  more  comprehensive  in  their  significance  than  lh«y 
were  in  their  original  meaning.  In  the  latter  sense,  Mason 
and  Dixon's  lino  ran  wherevur  the  boundary  lines  ran 
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CHAPTER  ^,xxx^^I. 

POLITICAL   RIVI8I0NS. 


1,  When  wo  wish  to  understand  the  geography  of  our 
conntry,  we  tako  a  map  and  notice  its  boundaries,  its 
mountainti,  lakes,  rivers,  towns,  &c. 

And  if  wc  wisli  to  understand  its  government  wc  must 
notice  how  it  U  divided  for  politicnl  purposes;  first,  into 
States,  and  then  into  a  variety  of  districts.  We  shall  find 
Congressional  Diatricta,  Judicial  Dislrieta,  Collection  Dis- 
tricts, Land  Districts,  und  Ligbt-Iiouso  Distrieta.  All  these 
have  their  uses,  and  arc  parts  of  tJio  machinery  by  whieh 
the  government  is  operated.  If  it  were  not  for  the  ne- 
wsaity  there  ia  of  frequently  changing  the  boundancs, 
numbere,  and  localities  of  these  districts,  it  would  he  use- 
ful and  interesting  if  the  United  States  were  mapped  out, 
so  as  to  show  all  these  political  divisions  at  a  glance,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  States  and  counties  are  now 
eiiown, 

2.  The  first  great  division  is  into  States.  These  have 
particular  rel'iTenco  to  tlie  Constitution  of  the  Senate  and 
Uouic  of  RepresentatireH.  Each  State  is  entitled  to  two 
Senators,  regarJleaa  of  its  size  or  population ;  and  to  as 
many  Representatives  as  its  papulation  will  admit.  Each 
Sute  is  really  a  Senatorial  District  iu  ita  relations  to  tlio 
general  Qovernnienl ;  and  as  Coagresamon  ai'e  elected  Ijy 


8.  We  now  come  to  another  sort  of  distrk 
ail  entirely  different  purpose.    For  the  conve 
people,  the  United  States  Courts  are  held  in 
and  at  different  places  in  the  same  State, 
pose  the  whole  country  is  first  divided  into 
cults.     Several  States — 3,  4^  or  6 — ^are  emb 
Circuit.  In  all  these  States  and  at  different  p 
a  Circuit  Court  is  held. 

4  Then  comes  a  lower  grade  of  CourU 
United  States  District  Coiu'ts.  These  als< 
different  times  and  places  in  each  State ;  and 
pose  the  whole  country  is  divided  into  Judic 
each  State  forming  at  least  one,  but  some  < 
ones,  two  or  three.  Thus  much  for  divisions, 
purposes. 

COLLECTION  DISTRICTS. 

5.  Another  class  of  districts  has  been  for 
purpose  of  collecting  the  duties  on  imported  j 
are  called  "  Collection  Districts."      Thov  n 
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a  port  of  entry,  and  very  often  several  ports  of  delivery ; 
also  a  Collector  of  Customs,  and  generally  a  Custom  House. 
G.  Another  class  of  Collection  Districts  was  formed  dur- 
ing the  late  civil  war.  They  grew  out  of  the  war,  and 
were  established  for  the  collection  of  the  tax  termed  the 
"  Internal  Revenue,"  which  had  to  be  levied  to  pay  the 
war  expenses.  These  districts  differ  entirely,  both  in 
llieir  objects  and  in  the  Territory  embraced  within  them, 
from  those  established  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  duties 
on  im|K)rts,  and  correspond  as  far  as  practicable  with  the 
Congressional  Districts  in  each  State. 

LAND   DISTRICTS. 

7.  Land  Districts  may  also  be  noticed  among  these  di- 
visions. In  every  State  and  Territory  where  there  are 
public  lands  for  sale,  after  they  are  surveyed  and  mapped, 
they  are  divided  into  districts — ^two,  three,  or  four,  in  each 
State  and  Territory, — as  convenience  and  economy  may 
dictate.  In  each  district  a  Land  Office  is  established  for 
the  sale  of  the  lands  in  said  district. 

LIGUT   UOUSE   DISTKICTS, 

8.  Again,  the  whole  of  our  sea  coasts,  both  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  together  with  the  shores  of  the 
navigable  lakes  and  rivers,  are  divided  into  12  Light 
House  Districts  (or  their  number  must  not  exceed  that), 
for  the  purpose  of  building,  repairing,  illuminating  and 
superintending  the  light  houses  on  all  the  coasts  and 
shores  wherever  located.     These  are  the  principal  divis- 

mrift  -tt'o  Viftvfi  tn  Tintir.p.       It.  is  imnnrt.ant  to  have  a  knowl- 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVIIL 
District  of  Oolnmbia. 

1.  The  District  of  Columbia,  in  regard  to  its  size,  pop 
ulation,  or  political  power,  is  one  of  the  most  insigniii- 
cant  places  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  a  State  or 
Territory,  but  a  small  district  but  ten  miles  square,  orig- 
inally cut  out  of  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
ceded  to  the  United  States  as  a  site  for  the  Capitol. 
Here  the  Capitol  or  house  in  which  Congress  meets  is 
located,  together  witli  the  Presidential  mansion,  and 
other  public  buildings  occupied  by  the  Government. 
Its  jwpulation  has  grown  to  the  present  size,  about 
80,000,  since  the  year  1800,  when  it  became  the  Capitol 
of  the  nation,  and  when  Congress  first  assembled  here, 
its  former  sessions  having  been  held  at  New  York  and 
Pliiladelphia.  The  city  which  has  grown  up  around 
the  Capitol  is  named  Washington,  after  the  great  and 
good  father  of  his  country. 

2.  The  people  who  live  here  occupy  an  anomalous 
position,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  i)olitieal  rights 
granted  to  them  by  Congress  in  their  own  local  affairs, 
they  have  no  political  power  whatsoever.  They  cannot 
vote  for  President  or  Vice-President;  they  have  no 
repreeentative  in  Congress,  nor  any  voice  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  laws  by  which  they  ai'e  governed,  further 
than  to  make  their  own  municinal  refirulations  as  crranted 
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to  them  in  the  charter  wliicL  Congress  gave  to  tlio 
city ;  this  they  do  through  a  Mayor  and  Common 
Coancil.  They  are  governed  by  Congress,  whicli  is 
their  legislature,  altUoiigh  tliey  have  nopower  toeend  a 
single  member  to  represent  them  in  it. 

3.  Besides  the  courts  of  Justieea  of  tho  Peace,  there 
are  four  high  courts,  with  tlicir  judges,  and  other  law 
officers ;  first,  a  Circuit  Court,  second  a  District  Court, 
third  an  Orphan's  Court,  aud  fourth  a  Criminal  Court : 
all  these  mitst  be  recognised  iis  United  StatesCourts;bc- 
cause  they  were  established  by  the  laws  of  Congress, 
and  because  their  judges  are  all  appointed  by  tho 
President  and  Senate,  aud  arc  paid  out  of  the  United 
States  Treasiuy. 

In  saying  tliat  tho  District  is  ten  miles  square, 
and  that  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  wo  state  what  was  the  casp  up  to  1846, 
when  Congress  re-ceded  to  the  State  of  Virginia  that 
part  of  it  which  formerly  belonged  to  her.  This  })art 
lies  west  of  tlio  Potomac  Eiver,  nud  is  of  no  use  to  the 
United  States;  as  the  Capitol,  with  all  tlie  other  public 
buildings,  and,  indeed,  tho  whole  City  of  Washington, 
stand  on  the  east  side  of  tiie  river,  and  in  tlie  part 
formerly  belonging  to  Maryland. 

The  villages  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown  werebotli 
included  in  the  District;  hut  in  18iH,  Alexandria, 
■which  stands  on  tho  west  side  of  the  Potomac,  was 
thrown  out  by  the  re-cession  to  Virginia. 

The  Capitol  is  one  of  tlic  finest  State  Uoiises  in  tho 
world.  It  has  been  much  enlarged,  and  has  cost  nearly 
$3,000,000. 


■tatti. 

1.  As  has  been  said  in  another  place,  p 
the  United  States,  live  nnder  two  separ 
governments ;  first,  that  of  the  United  St 
that  of  the  particular  State  in  which  they 
first  thought,  would  seem  to  create  confu 
fiiot  of  authority,  and  to  place  the  citiz 
what  law  he  should  obey  when  in  his 
seems  to  be  an  antagonism  between  the  ] 
governments.      This  is  easily  overcome, 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
all  other  law,  regulates  this  by  its  own  pr« 
Congress,  nor  ^e  legislature  of  any  Sta 
law  contrary  to  it ;   and  if  either  of 
bodies  should  do  so,  there  h  a  power  wl 
tliority  to  set  any  such  la*^  aside ;  and  tl 
States  Supreme  Court.      Its  decision  ii 
question  wliich  may  ari^c  as  to  the  right 
Congi-ess,  or  any  State  legislature  is  final 
aj^pcal  from  its  decisions. 
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(the  General  Government),  with  but  little  friction,  and 
without  any  serious  collision. 

2.  In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  treated  only  of  the 

I'niteil  States  Govcriinii'iit,  without  any  inteution  of  ex- 
plaining the  Slate  GovLTumeiits.  Wq  shall  not  now  ilu- 
pait  from  that  plan,  but  eball  mention  tliem  only  in  gen- 
eral terms,  as  parts  of  the  great  whole;  to  show  what 
political  power  they  possess ;  what  they  relinquished  to 
the  general  Government,  lo  what  extent  Ihey  are  sovef- 
eign  powers,  and  how  they  fall  short  of  being  compli'Ic 
sovereignties. 

3.  The  Coustitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  de- 
clares that  CongresR-sIiaH  have  and  exercise  certain  pow- 
ers, and  also  that  no  State  shall  possess  or  exercise  them. 

Congreea  has  the  exclusive  power  to  lay  duties  on  im- 
ported goods,  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  with  Indian  tribes;  to  pass  natural!  Kali  on  laws,  to 
coin  money,  to  cflablish  post  offices  and  post  roads;  to 
grant  patents  and  copyrights ;  to  declare  war,  and  to  do 
many  other  things  which  the  States  are  prohibited  fronj  do- 
ing, for  if  invested  with  such  powers  there  would  be  nn  ini- 
nicdintc  conflict  of  laws  and  unavoidable  collision  between 
the  United  States  and  the  State  Governments. 

4.  Kow  when  the  several  original  States  adopted  the 
Constitution,  they  agreed  to  he  governed  l>y  its  provis- 
ions, and  therefore  conceded  to  Congress  all  the  rights 
and  ] towers  therein  speeificd;  thus  rclinquisliing  all  au- 
thority to  exercise  theju  themselvos.  And  as  the  now 
Slates  c.ime  into  tlie  Union,  they  did  l!>e  siime  thing. 
Hence  all  the  Slate^f  voluntarily  surrendeiv.l  a  ]>!irt  if 
the  powers  which  helo.ig  tj  a  sovereign  Stale.     Sovir- 
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eignty  implies  full  power  to  do  any  thing  without  the  con- 
trol of  another.  The  United  States  Government  Ls  a  com- 
plete sovereignty.  *  The  States  are  not,  because  they 
agreed,  for  the  general  good  of  all,  to  surrender  certain 
powers  to  the  general  Government. 

5.  In  everything,  except  these  surrendered  rights  or 
powers,  the  States  are  sovereign.  In  all  matters  ]  erlain- 
ing  to  their  own  domestic  affairs,  they  enjoy  full  power  to 
enact  such  laws  as  they  please,  taking  care  that  no  law, 
however,  shall  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  any  law  which  Congress  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  enacU 

6.  The  States  are  the  first,  most  important,  and  most 
permanent  of  all  the  political  divisions  of  the  country. 
They  are  now  in  size,  location,  and  Territorial  limits,  just 
what  they  were  when  first  formed ;  with  one  exception,  and 
that  is  Virginia.  When  that  State  seceded  with  most  of 
the  other  Southern  States,  before  the  late  civil  war,  the 
people  in  that  part  of  the  State  lying  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  (nearly  one  half  of  it),  refused  to  leave  the  old 
Union,  seceded  from  the  old  State  and  organized  them- 
selves into  a  new  one,  styling  it  West  Virginia.  Tliia 
they  could  not  do,  however,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress ;  but  this  was  readily  given,  the  division  was  con- 
summated and  a  new  State  was  carved  out  of  an  old  one. 
This  is  the  first,  and  thus  far,  the  only  instance  in  which 
this  has  been  done. 

In  the  following  chapter  we  give  the  several  States  in 
alphabetical  order,  making  it  easy  to  turn  to  them,  and  to 
find  any  desired  information  contained  in  the  brief  sum 
mary  of  facts  relating  to  each. 
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CILVPTEU  XC. 
Xodlvidaal    States. 


Ai.ASAitA  was  admittod  into  tlio  Union  of  States,  Dm. 
14th,  1819,  and  made  the  twenty-soconJ  State. 

It  has  an  area  of  50,722  square  miles,  equal  to  32,462,- 
080  acres,  ami  had  a  population  in  1860  of  064,201,  hy 
which  she  was  entitled  to  0  Representatives  in  Congress. 

It  forms  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  is 
divided  into  three  Judicial  Distriets,  viz.,  Northern,  Mid- 
dle, and  Southern  Districts  of  Alabama. 

It  has  one  port  of  entry,  to  wit.  Mobile,  and  two  porta 
of  delivery,  viz.,  Tiiseumbia  and  Selm.i. 

The  Capitol  of  the  State  is  Montgomery. 
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The  State  election  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  Ango^A 
The  Legislature  meets  on  the  second  Monday  in  No- 
vember^  but  meets  only  once  in  two  years. 

The  enacting  clause  of  its  laws  is  as  follows :  ^*  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  in  general  assembly  convened." 

"united  states  senatobs." 

Under  this  caption^  after  the  general  remarks  npon  each 
State,  we  give  the  names  of  all  the  men  who  have  repre- 
sented that  State  in  the  United  States  Senate,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Government  (1789),  down  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1867,  in  ohronologioal  order,  together 
with  their  times  of  service.  Thk  affords  a  convenient 
means  of  reference  to  the  promineBt  statesmen  in  each 
State,  in  times  gone  by. 

Those  from  Alabama  were  as  follows : 
Wm.  R.  King,  from  1819  to  1844,  and  from  1846  to  1852 
J.  W.  Walker,        "    1819  «  1822 
Wm.  Kelly,  «    1822  «  1825 

Henry  Chambers,  '<    1825  '<  1826 

Israel  Pickens,       "    1826  superseded  the  same  year  by 
John  MoKinley,     «    1826  •*  1881* 
Gabriel  Moore,      «*    1831 «  1887 
Clement  C.  Clay,  "    1887  « .1841 
Arthur  P.  Bagby,  "    1841  «  1849 
Dixon  H.  Lewis,    «    1844  «*  1847 

B.  Fitzpatrick,      *'    1848  "  1849,  and  from  1862  to  1861 
J.  Clemens,  "     1849  «*  1853 

C.  C.  Clay,  Jr.,     **    1858  «  1861 
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Alabama  eeeeded  from  the  Union  in  1861 ;  and  conae- 
qiiently  lias  not,  heen  roprceeiitc.l  in  t1ie  Unitcil  St;itc3 
Senate,  from  that  time  up  to  the  end  of  1867;  and  will 
not  be,  until  re-admitted  into  the  Union. 


Arkansas  was  a<lmitlt:d  ijito  tho  I'liion,  Jan.  15,  1836, 
(Michigan  admitted  same  duy),  making  the  26ih  State. 

She  has  an  area  of  62,193  eqnare  miles,  equal  to  33,406,- 
720  acros. 

Her  population  in  1860  was  435,450,  ivUich  entities  her 
to  3  Keprcsentativea  in  Congress. 

Arkansas  lies  in  tho  Sth  Jndicial  Circuit,  and  forms  two 
Judicial  Districts^ — Eastern  and  Western. 

SIic  has  no  ports  of  entrv,  or  delivery. 

This  State  was  a  part  of  the  IxiniBiana  purchase,  niado 
ofFrauco  in  1803. 

Tho  Capitol  of  this  State  is  Little  Rock. 

She  holds  her  State  election  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August. 


William  S.  Fulton  from  1836 

Ambrose  H.  Sevier,      "     1836 

Chester  Ashley,  ''      1844 

Wm.  K  Sebastian,      «     1848 

Solon  Borland,  *^     1848 

Robert  W.  Johnson,    "     1853 

Charles  B.  Mitchell,     «     1861 

Arkansas  was  one  of  the  seceding  E 

marks  made  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  S 

bama  are  eqnally  applicable  to  this  Sta 


CAIiIFOBNiA, 
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at  879,994 ;  but  this  eBtimate  was  not  regarded  as  reliable. 

Congress  by  special  act  allowed  her  3  Representatives  in 
Congress. 

By  act  of  1866,  this  State,  -with  Oregon  and  Nevada, 
constitutes  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  forms  two 
Judicial  Districts.  California  has  7  ports  of  entry,  viz., 
San  Francisco,  Monterey,  San  Diego,  Sacramento,  Sonoma, 
San  Joaquin  and  San  Pedro ;  also  one  port  of  delivery, 
Santa  Barbara.  This  State,  as  is  seen  by  its  area,  is  very 
large,  and  will  probably  in  sorac  future  day  be  divided 
into  two.  California  was  obtained  from  Mexico,  by  treaty 
in  1848. 

The  capital  is  Sacramento.  She  holds  her  Stal«  elec- 
tion on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  Her  legisla- 
ture meets  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  but  meets 
only  once  in  two  years. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is  :  "  The  people  of  tha 
State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  eoact  aa  follows." 

rNlTKD   STATES   SENATORS. 

John  C.  Fremont  from  1850  to  1851 

Wm.  M.  Gwin,  "  185( 

John  B.  Weller,  "  1H51 

H.  P.  Haun,  "  18511 

D.  C.  Brodorick,  "  165B 

M.  S.  Latham,  "  186C 

John  Conness,  "  186.T 

Cornelius  Cole,  "  1861 

J.  A.  McDougall,  "  1861 
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COKNUCTICLT. 

CoMHSuricuT  IB  one  of  the  ori^nal  thirteen  States.  Her 
ares  is  only  4,674  sqnare  lailea,  equal  to  2,991,860  acres. 
Tba  population  in  1860,  was  460,147,  which  gives  her 
four  rept^Bcnt^tires  in  Congi'^s- 

Connecticut  Is  part  of  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit,  and 
farms  one  Judicial  Diatrict,  She  has  five  collection  Dia- 
Iricts,  and  consequently  five  ports  of  entry,— New  London, 
Vew  Haven,  Fiurfield,  Middletown  and  Stonington  j  also 
twenty-two  ports  of  delivery. 

This  State  has  two  capitola,  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
and  holds  her  State  election  on  the  first  Monday  in  ApriL 
Tlie  Legislature  meets  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  JCay. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is,  "Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Repersentiittves,  in  general  assembly 
convened." 

UHiVEP  sTATn  amiAToaa, 

Oliver  Elsworth,  &om  1789  to  1796 
Wm-S.  Johnson,  «  IT89  "  1791 
Roger  Sherman,  "  1791  "  1793 
S.  M.  Michell,        "        IMa  "  1796. 
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Joh'n  Trumbull,  from  1795  to  1796 

Uriah  Tracey,        "  1796  "1807 

J.  IlUlhouse,  «  1796  «  1810 

C.  Goodrich,  •*  1807  •*  1813 

S.  W.  Dana,  «  1810  "  1821 

David  Doggett,     «  1813  •*  1819 

James  Lamnan,     "  1819  **  1825 

E.  Boardman.        "  1821  "  1823 

H.  TV.  Edwards,   «  1823  "  1827 

Calvin  Willey,      «  1825  "  1831 

Samuel  A,  Foot,    "  1827  "  1833 

G.  TomUnson,        «  1831  "  1837 

Nathan  Smith,      "  1833  "  1835 

John  M.  Niles,      "  1835  «  1839,  ai 

Perry  Smith,         «  1837  "  1843 

Thaddeus  Betts,    **  1839  "  1940 

J.  W.  Huntington,"  1840  «  1847 

K.  S.  Baldwin,      "  1847  "  1851 

Truman  Smith,      «  1849  "  1855 

Isaac  Toucey,        "  1852  "  1857 

Francis  Gillette,   "  1854  "  1856 

L.S.  Foster,  "  1855 '' 1867 

James  Diion,       "  1857  "  1859 

Orris  Ferry,         *•  1867  "  1873 
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DSLAWAKS. 

Delawara  is  one  of  the  original  tlurteen  States,  and  has 
an  area  of  2,120  square  miles,  equal  to  1,356,600  acres. 
Population  in  1860,  112,216. 

It  has  one  representative  in  Congress ;  forms  part  of  the 
third  Judicial  Oircait(act  of  1862)  constitutes  one  Judicial 
District;  has  one  port  of  entry — ^Wilmington;  and 
three  ports  of  delivery — New  Castle,  Port  Penn,  and 
Delaware  City, 

The  population  of  this  State,  has  never  entitled  it  to 
more  than  one  member  of  Congress. 

The  capital  is  Dover.  •  The  elections  are  held  in  Novem- 
ber. The  Legislature  meets  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
January,  and  meets  only  once  in  two  years. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is,  "  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Slate  ^ 
Delaware  in  general  assembly  met." 

UNITED  STATES  SEXATOBS., 

George  Bead,  frwm   1789  "  1793 
P.  Baasett,  "      1789  »  1793 

.''>lin  Vining,        "       1793  "  1798 
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Kensey  Johns,  from  1794  to  1795 
Henry  Latimer,    "       1795  "1801 

Joshua  Clayton,  "  1798  "  1799 

W.  H.  Wells,       "  1799  ••  1804,  a 

Samuel  White,    "  1801  "  1810 

J.  A.  Bayard,      *•  1804  "  1813 

O.  Horsey,  *'  1810  "  1821 

N.  Van  Dyke,     •«  1817  "  1826 

C.  A.  Rodney,     '•  1822  "  1823 

T  Clayton,  "  1824  "  1827,  ar 

D.  Rodney,  "  1826  "1827 
H.  Kidgely,  •*  1827  "  1829 
L.  McLane,           "  1827  "  1829 

J.  M.  Clayton,     *•  1829  "  1837,  ar 

A.  Nordain,         "  1830  "  1836 

R  H.  Bayard,     "  1836  "  1845 

P.  Spruance,        "  1847  '•  1853 

John  Wales,        "  1849  "  1851 

J.  A.  Bayard,      ''  1851  "  1864 

M.  W.  Bates,        "  1857  "  1859 

J.  P.  Comeygs,    «  1856  "  1857 

W.Saulsbury,      «  1859  "  1871 

G.  R.  Riddle,      "  1864  "  1869 
J.  A.  Bayard,     ••        '*    "1878 


OUTLBFSS  OF  U.  S.  OOVSBNICENT. 


I^onda  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  Maroh  S,  1845, 
making  the  27tli  State.  This  State  has  an  area  of  69^68 
square  miles,  equal  to  37,931,520  acres.  The  popalation 
in  1S60  amonnted  to  I40,42S,  \Fhich  gave  her  bat  one 
BepresentatlTe  in  Congress. 

Florida  lies  in  the  5th  Judicial  Circuit  and  forms  tvo 
Judicial  Districts ;  has  7  ports  of  entry — St.  Augustine, 
Key  West,  Apalachicola,  Pensacola,  Magnolia,  St.  John's 
River,  and  Feftiandina ;  and  2  ports  of  delivery — Palatka 
and  Bay  Port.  This  State  was  bought  by  the  United 
States  of  Spun  in  1819. 

The  capital  is  Tallahassee.  The  State  election  ia  heldthe 
first  Monday  In  October.  The  Legislature  meets  biennially 
on  tho  first  Monday  in  November. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is,  "Be  it  enacted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  in  General  Assembly  convened." 

U-NIIES  STATES  SKHATOBS. 

David  L.  Yulee  from  1846  to  1861 
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Jackeoa  Morton,  from  1840  to  1666 

S.  R.  Mallory,        "      1861  "  1861 

Florida  Becedc'd  fnjm  tLo  United  StaLea  iti  1861;  and 

Uio  remarks  mado  at  the  cud  of  Uio  list  of  Benatore  from 

Alabama,  are  applicable  to  her. 


Georgia  ia  ono  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  and  has 
am  area  of  52,009  squai-o  miles,  equal  to  33,285,760  acres. 

The  population  in  1860,  was  1,057,286,  -which  entitled 
her  to  Bcvon  representatives  in  Congress. 

Tlie  State  lies  in  tlie  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  baa  two 
Judicial  Districts;  also  four  ports  of  entry— Savannah, 
Brunswick,  St.  Mary's  and  Uardwicke;  and  two  porta  of 
delivcrj- — Augusta  and  Sunbury. 

The  capital  is  MiUedgcvillo.  The  State  election  is 
held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October.  The  Legialatriro 
meets  on  the  first  Thursday  in  November. 

Tlic  enacting  cl.iwso  of  her  laws  is,  "  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Repivseutalivca  of  the  Stale  of 
Georgia  in  general  assembly  met ;  and  it  is  hereby  enacted 
by  the  authority  of  the  same," 


S3S  OUTLINES  OF  C.  &.  GOVERKMBNT. 

UNITED  BTi^TES  SENATORS 

Waiiam  Few,  from  1789  to  1793 

James  Gunn,      «  1789  **  1801 

James  Jackson,  "  1893  «  1795,  and  from  1801  to  1806 

George  Walton,  "  1795  "  1796 

Josiah  Tatnal,    '*  1796  "  1799 

A.  Baldwin,        •'  1796  "  1805,  and  from   1806  to  1807 

J.  Melledge,        "  1806  «  1809 

George  Jones,    "  1807  *•  1807 

W.  H,  Crawford,"  1807  •'  1813 

Charles  Tait,      "  1809  "  1813,  and  from  1813  to  1819 

W.  B.  Bullock,  "  1813  "  1813 

Wm.  W.  Bibb,  "  1813  "  1816 

G.  M.  Troup.      "  1815  «  1818,  and  from  1829  to  1833 

John  Forsyth,    "  1819  "  1819,  and  from  1829  to  1837 

F.  Walker,         "  1819  "  1821 

John  Elliott,      "  1819  "  1821 

Nicholas  Ware,  "  1821  «  1823 

T,  W.  Cobb,      "  1824  •'  1828 

0.  H.  Prmce,      "  1828  «  18:9 

John  P.  King,    **  1833  "1837 

W.  Lumpkin,     "  1837  "  1841 

J.  H.  Berrien,     "  1825  "  1829,  and  from  1841  to  1847-61 

A-  Cuthbert,       «  1887  "  1848 

W.  T.  Colquitt,  "  1843  «  1849 

II  V.  Johnson,  "  1848  «  1849 

W  C.  Dawson,  "  1849  *  1855 

Robert  Toombs,  "  1853  "  1861 

R.  M,  Charleton,  "  1852  "  1868 

Alfred  Iverson,    '*  1865  "  1861 
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Georgia  was  one  of  tlie  pocoding  Statpa,  and  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  her,  that  have  hcen  made  at  the  end  of 
Iho  list  of  Senators  from  Alabama. 


This  State  came  Into  the  I'nion  on  llie  third  day  of 
Dec.  1818,  making  the  2]sl  State.  It  was  car\ed  out  of 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Xorth western  Ti:rritory. 
Illinois  has  an  area  of  55,405  nqiiai-c  miles,  eqnal  to 
35,459,200  acres;  had  a  population  hi  tSCO  of  1,711,951 ;  i« 
entilW  10  14  Representatives  in  Congress,  forms  a  part 
(if  the  Seventh  Judicial  Circuit.  Forms  two  Judicial  Dis- 
trictf, — Northern  and  Southern— has  one  port  of  entry, 
\\r..,  Chicago,  and  four  ports  of  delivery,  vi/.,  Alton, 
Quiucy,  Cairo  and  Peoria. 

The  capital  is  at  Springfield.  The  State  election  is  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November.  The  Legislature  meelw 
biennially  on  the  Second  Monday  in  Januarj-. 

Tlie  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  as  follows:  "Be  it 
enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented 
in  the  General  Assembly." 


340  OUTLINES  OF  V.  S.  GOTEBMKENT. 

-      -  UNITED  BTATES   BEMATOSS. 

J.  S.  Thoiniw,  frwn  1818  to  1839 

N.  Edwards,      "  1818  "  1824 

Jobn  McLeanj    *'  1821  "  1825,  and  from  1829  to  1830 

D.  J.  Baker,      "  1830  1  month. 

E.  K.  Kane,  "  1825  "  1836 
J.  M.  Robmaon,"  1830  "  1841 
W-L-D-Ewiiig,"  188.5  "  1837 
E.  M.  Young,  "  1837  "  1843 
S.  McEoberts,  "  1S41  "  1843 
J.  Semple,  "  1843  "  1847 
Sidney  Breese,  "  1843  "  1849 
S.  A.  Douglas,  "  1847  "  1861 
James  Shields  "  1849  "  1855 
L.  Trumbull,  "  1855  "  1861 
O.H.Browning,'*  1861  "1863 
■W-A-Richardson"  1868  "  1866 
Richard  Yates,  "  1865  «  1871 


INDIANA. 

The  State  of  Indiana  was  formed  out  of  part  of  «rfiat 
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JVras  called  the  North-western  Territory ;  was  admitted  as 
a  State  in  1816,  making  the  nineteenth  State.  She  has 
an  area  of  33,809  square  miles,  equal  to  21,637,760  acres. 
Her  population  in  i860  was  1,350,428,  which  entitled  her 
to  11  Representatives  in  Congress.  Indiana  is  the  Seventh 
Judicial  Circuit,  and  forms  one  Judicial  District.  There 
is  no  port  of  entry  in  this  State ;  but  there  are  three  ports 
of  delivery,  to  wit,  Evansville,  New  Albany,  and  Madison  ; 
which  are  attached  to  the  New  Orleans  Collection  Dis- 
trict. 

The  capital  is  Indianapolis.  The  State  election  is  held 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  The  Legislature 
meets  only  once  in  two  years,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
January. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is  in  these  words,  ^^Be 
it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Indiana." 

UNTFED  STATES   SENATORS. 

James  Noble,  from  1816  to  1831 


W.  Taylor,          " 

1816 

"  1825 

W.  Hendricks,    « 

1825 

«  1837 

R.  Hanna,           " 

1831 

"  1831 

John  Tipton,       « 

1831 

"  1839 

O.  H.  Smith,       " 

1837 

"  1843 

A.  S.  White,       " 

1839 

"  1845 

E.  A.  Hannegan," 

1843 

«  1849 

J.  D.  Bright,      " 

1845 

«  1862 

J.  "Whitcomb,     « 

1849 

"  1855 

0.  W.  Cathcart,  « 

1852 

«  1853 

OUTUNBS  OF  0.  S.  GOVERNVENT. 

Johu    Pettit,  from  1853  to  1855 

Charles  Dnrkee,"  1855  "  1861 

G.  N.  Fitcl),        "  1857  «  1861 

n.  A.  Lane,        "  1801  «  1867 

D.  Tnrpee,           "  1863  "  1863 

J.  A.  Wright,     "  1862  "  1863 

T.  A.  Hendricks,"  "  1869 

O.P.Morton,     "  1867  '*  1873 


Iota  WM  admitted  into  th«  Union  Marcli  8,  I8i5,  mak- 
ing the  tventy-eigbtb  State.  We  hare  numbered  this  th« 
twenty-dghth  State,  and  Florida  the  twenty-ninth.  Both 
however  were  admitted  on  the  same  day,  and  by  one  act. 
'  Iowa  has  an  area  of  66,04S  square  miles,  equal  to  35,228,- 
800  acres.  The  population  in  I860  was  6?4,9in,  which 
entitled  to  6  RepresentatiTes  In  Congress.  Thin  Stata 
licR  in  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  makes  one  Judicial 
District.  She  has  no  port  of  entry,  but  has  8  poru  of  dp- 
liverT.  to  wit.  Burlington,  Keokuk,  and  Dubuque ;  all  of 
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which  are  attached  to  the  Collection  District  of  New  Or- 
leans,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  ' 

Des  Moines  is  the  capital.  The  State  election  is  held 
on  the  Second  Tuesday  of  October.  The  Legislature 
meets  biennially  on  the  Second  Wednesday  in  January. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is  in  these  words:  "  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa." 

UNTTKD   STATES   SENATORS. 

George  W.  Jones,  from  1S48  to  1859 

Augustus  C.  Dodge, "    1848  «  1856 

T  XT    1  u  (  1856  "  1865 

James  Harlan,  |  jgg^  ,,  jg/^3 

James  W.  Grimes,    "     1859  "  1871 
Samuel  J.Kirkwood,"     1866  "  1871 


KANSAS. 


Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  ,Union  as  a  State,  Jan. 
29,  1861,  making  the  thirty-fourth   State.      Kansas  has 


iuo  enacung  clause  of  the  lawfl 
enacted  hj  the  Legislature  of  the  I 

UNITED  STATES  S] 

James   Henry  Lane,  fro: 
Samuel  0.  Pomeroy, 
^  Gt.  BosSy 


^^ 


KEHTUCKY. 

Kentucky  was  admitted  into  the 
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District ;  has  one  port  of  entry — Louisville ;  and  two  ports 
of  delivery — ^Paducah  and  Columbus. 

Before  Kentucky  was  erected  into  a  State,  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

It  was  the  second  State  admitted,  making  the  fifteenth 
State.     Frankfort  is  the  capital. 

The  State  elections  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
August.  The  Legislature  meets  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  in  the  following  words : 
"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Kentucky." 


UNITED   STATES   SENATORS. 


John     Brown,      from 
John  Edwards,  " 

Humphrey  Marshall," 
John  Breckenridge, " 
Buckner  Thurston,  " 
John  Adair, 


(( 


Henry  Clay, 

John  Pope, 

George  M.  Bibb, 

Jesse  Bledsoe, 
George  Walker, 
William  T.  Barry, 


"  -i 


I 


(( 


"f 


1792  to 

1792  " 

1795  " 

1801  " 

1805 

1805 

1806 
1810 
1831 
1849 

1807 
1811 
1829 
1813 
1814 
1814  " 


u 

u 
u 

u 


1805 

1795 

1801 

1805 

1810 

1800 

1807 
1811 
1842 
1855 

1813 
1814 
1835 
1815 
1814 
1810 


S4G 
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Martin  D.  Hardin,  from 
John  J.  Critt«Dden, " 

lUchard  H.  Johnson," 
William  Logan,  " 
John  Rowan,  ," 

Jas.  T.  Aloorehead,  " 
Joa'h.R,  Underwood," 
Thomas  Metcalf,  " 
Archibald  Dixon,  " 
I>avid  Meriwether,  " 
J.  B.  Thompson,  " 
Lazanis  W.  Powell," 
Jno  C.Breckinridge," 
Garrett  Davis,  " 

James  Qiithrie,  " 
ThOB.  C.  McCreery,  « 


ISIG  to 
'1817  " 
1835  " 
1842  " 
1856  " 
[1819  " 
I  1823  " 
1819  " 
1826  " 
1841    " 

1847  " 

1848  " 
1852  " 

1852  " 

1853  « 
1859  " 
1861  " 
1861  " 


1817 
1819 
1841 
1849 
1861 
1823 
1829 
1820 
1831 
1847 
1853 
1840 
1855 
1852 
1859 
1865 
1861 
1873 
1871 
1871 


LOUISIANA. 

£joni^Da  waa  formed  oat  of  a  part  of  the  Loniaana  pur- 
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chase,  made  of  France  in  1803,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1812,  making  the  eighteenth  State. 

She  has  an  area  of  46,431  square  miles,  equal  to  29,715- 
840  acres.  The  population  in  1860  numbered  708,002: 
entitling  her  to  five  representatives  in  Congress. 

Ix)uisiana  forms  a  part  of  the  Fifth  Judicial  Circuit,  and 
constitutes  two  Judicial  Districts,  viz.,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Districts  of  Louisiana.  This  State  has  one  Collec- 
tion District,  denominated  the  District  of  New  Orleans ; 
which  city  is  the  only  port  of  entry.  The  shores  of  the  river 
Ohio,  and  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Mississippi,  are 
attached  to  the  District  of  New  Orleans ;  though  most  of 
them  do  not  lie  in  the  State.  Several  of  the  cities  and 
towns  on  these  rivers  are  made  ports  of  delivery.  Col« 
lection  Districts  are  not  always  confined  to  one  State. 

Baton  Rouge  is  the  capital.  The  Legislature  meets  on 
the  third  Monday  in  January,  once  in  two  years.  The 
State  election  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  November. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is  as  follows :  "  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  in  general  assembly  convened," 

rXITED   STATES   SKNATORS. 

Thomas  Posey,  October  to  December,  1812 

James      Brown,    from  \  ^^^^  '"^  ^^'^ 

'  I  1819    "  1824 

Allan  B.  Macgruder,  from  1812  "  1813 

Eligius  Fromentin,         "     1813  "   1819 

W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,        "     1817  "  1818 

„  ,  (  1818  "   1824 

Henry  Johnson,  "  |  ^g^g  „  ^^^^ 

Dominique  Bouligny,    "     1824  "   1829 


34,8"  O0TLIiraBOP U.S.  QOVBaNMEST. 

Joeiah  S.  Johnston,  from  18S4  to  1833 
Edward  Livingston,  «  1829  "  18S1 
George  A.  Wagg&man,  "  1831  "  1835 
Alexander  Porter,  "  1833  "  1837 
Robert  C.  Nichols,  "  1833  "  1841 
Alexander  Morton,  "  1838  "  1842 
Alexander  Barrow,  "  1841  "  184T 
Charles  M.  Conrad,  "  1842  "  1843 
„         „     ,  •    (  1847  "   1847 

Pierw  Sonle,  "  \  jg^^  „  jggg 

Solomon  W.  Downs,     "    1847  "  1863 

JohnSlidell,      '  "     1853  "  1861 

Judah  P.  Benjamin,      "     1853"   1881 

Louisiana  seceded  with  other  Southern  States  in  1S61, 

and  the  rqmarks  made  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  Setuton 

from  Alabama,  also  apply  to  her. 


Midnfl  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  15th  day  of 
jllarch,  1830,  roalcing  the  twenty-third  State..  She  has  an 
area  of  3l,7ee  sqnare  miles,  equal  to  20,330,240  acres.     In 
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1860  the  population  amounted  to  628,279,  in  view  of 
which  she  is  now  entitled  to  5  Eepresentativesin  Congress. 
Maine  forms  a  part  of  the  first  Judicial  Circuit,  and  con- 
stitutes one  Judicial  District,  This  State  has  13  ports  of 
entry,  and  82  ports  of  delivery.  Until  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  State  of  Massachu* 
setts. 

Augusta  is  the  Capital.  The  State  elections  are  held  on 
the  second  Monday  of  September.  The  Legislature  meets 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  in  the  following  words : 
"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  .of  Representa- 
tives in  Legislature  assembled." 

UNITED   STATES   SKNAT0K8. 

John  Holmes,   from  1820  to  1833 

John  Chandler,     "  1820  "  1829 

Albion  K.  Parris,  "  1827  "  1829 

Peleg  Sprague,     "  1829  "  1835 

Ether  Shepley,      "  1833  "  1836 

JohnEuggles,       "  1835  "  1841 

JudahDana,          "  1836  "  1837 

Reuel  Williams,    "  1837  "  1843 

George  Evans,     "  1841  "  1847 

John  Fairfield,      "  1843  "  1847 

WynanB.S. Moore"  1848  "  1848 

Jas.  W.  Bradbury,"  1847  "  1853 

(  1848 

Hannibal  Hamlin, "  < ^ 

'   ( 1857 

Amos  Noui-se,   "   1857  "  1857 

«r  ^      ,     (  1863  "  1864 
Wm.P.Fesseuden,"  ]  ^^^.   ,,  ^g.^ 


848  "  1857 
"  1861 


mahylaj 


Maryland  is  one  of  the  orio 

has  an  area  of  11,124  square  niU; 
The  population  in  I860  was  68; 
Jtepresentatives  in  Congress 

passed  m  1866.  this  State"  wasp, 
Circuit,  which  is  composed  of  M 
Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  So 
constitutes  one  Judicial  District  • 
VIZ.,  Baltimore,  Chester,  Oxford, 
»apoI„,  Nottmgham,  St.  Mark's, 

de  Grace;  and  twelve  ports  of  de 

thA"Tr^"'  ^  "*'  ''^P'*'''-    The  I 
the  first  Tuesday  «<•  v , 
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UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 

'^^cJS^  \  "»»  •"»  -  "" 

John  Henry,  "  1789  "  1797 

Eichard  Potts,  "  1793  "  1796 

John  E.  Howard,  "  1796  "  1803 

James  Lloyd,  "  1797  "  1800 

William  Hindman,  "  1800  "1801 

Robert  Wright,  "  1801  "  1806 

Samuel  Smith,  "  | 

Philip  Reed,  "  1806  "  1813 

R.  H.  Goldsborough,  "  |  J^JJ  « 

Robert  G.Harper,  "  1816  '*  1816 

Alexander  C.  Hanson,  "  1816  "1S19 

William  Pinkney,  "  1819  "  1822 

Edward  Lloyd,  "  1819  "  1826 

Ezekiel  F.  Chambers,  "  1826  "  1835 

Joseph  Kent,  "  1833  "  1838 

John  S.  Spence,  "  1836  "  1841 

William  D.  Merrick,  "  1838  "  1845 

John  Leidsker,  "  1841  "  1843 

James  A.  Pearce,  "  1843  "  1862 

Reverdy  Johnson,  «  |  J^^^  [[ 

David  Stewart,  "  1849  "  1850 

Thomas  G.  Pratt,  "  1850  "1857 

Anthony  Kennedy,  "  1857  "  1863 


1803  "  1815 
1822  "  1833 


1819 
"  1836 


1851 
1869 


UASSACHC8E 

MMsaclmsetts  is  the  «  Bay  Su 

caUed,  from  the  great  bays  inde 

w  one  of  the  original  thirteen  St 

7,800  square  miles,  equal  to  4,992 

Her  population  in  I860,  amoni 

entiUes  her  to  ten  members  of  Co 

Massachusetts  lies  in  the  first  Ji 

composed  of  Massachusetts,  Rho< 

Bhire  and  Maine-and  forms  one  J 

There  are  now  fourteen  ports  of 

twenty-five  ports  of  deUvery     TI 

changed,  discontinued,  or  araexe 

probably  be  hereafter,  that  we  on 
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3  enacting  olaose  of  ber  laws  is ;  "  Be  it  enact 
mate  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  general 
bled^  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  fol 

UXITBD   8XATES   SENATORS. 

Tristram    Dalton,  from   1789  to  1/91 

Caleb  Strong,  "  1789  "  1796 

George  Cabot,  "  1791  "  1790 

Theo.  Sedgewick,  "  1790  "  1799 

Benj.  Goodhue,  "  1790  "  1800 

Samuel  Dexter,  "  1799  "  1800 

Dwight  Foster,  '<  1800  "  1803 

Jonathan  Mason,  •'  1800  to  1803 

John  Q.Adams,  «  1803"   1808 

Timothy  Pickering,  "  1803  "   1811 

(  1808  "    1813 
James  Lloyd,  •    |  ^3^2  «   i820 

Joseph  B.  Vamum,  "  1811  "  1817 

Christopher  Gore,  "  1813  "  1810 

EliP.  Ashmun,  "  1810  *'  1818 

Harrison  Gray  Otis,  "  1817"  1822 

Prentiss  Mellen,  «  1818"  1820 

Elijah  II.  Mills.  "  1820  "  1827 

Nathaniel  Silsbee,  "  1820  "  1835 

(  1827  "    1841 
Daniel  Webster,  "   |  ^g^^  a   ^gSO 

Rufus  Choatc,  "      1841  '^  1846 

(  1835  "  1841 

John  Davis,  "  •]  1845  "  1847 

(  1847  "  1853 

Isaac  C.  Bates,  "      1841  "   1845 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  "      1850"   1851 


354  OUTLINES  OF  D.  S.  GOTGBMHENT. 

Bobert    Bantoul,  from  1661  to  1851 

Charlea  Sumnor,  "      1861  "   186» 

Edward  Everett,  "     18fi8  "   1854 

JolioB  Bockwell,  "      1864  "    1855 

Henr;  Wilson,  **      1856  "  18V1 


^^atBsgS^^^ 


The  Territory  of  Micbigon  was  changed  into  a  State,  on 
the  l&tb  day  of  June,  1836,  and  as  snch  was  admitted  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other  States;  making 
the  twenty-fifth  State,  (Arkansas  was  admitted  on  the 
name  day).  Her  area  is  56,243  square  miles,  equal  to 
86,005,520  acres.  The  population  in  1660  was  740,113 
which  entitled  her  to  6  Representatives  in  Congress.  By 
act  of  1866,  Michigan  was  located  in  the  sixth  Judicial 
C^cuit ;  and  forms  two  Judicial  Districts,  and  has  four 
Collection  Districts  and  four  ports  of  entry,  vit.,  Detroit, 
Port  Huron,  Grand  Haven,  and  Michilimackinac,  also  five 
ports  of  delivery,  (if  the  President  deem  them  necessary.) 

The  eanital  is  Lanunor.      The  State  election  is  held  <m 
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the  first  Tuesday  of  November.      The  Legislature  meets 
biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  as  follows :    ^'  The 
people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact'' 

UNITED   STATES   SENATORS. 

Lucius       Lyon,       from  1836  to  1839 

John  Norvall,  "  1836  "  1841 

Augustus  S.  Porter,  "  1839  "  1845 

Wm.  Woodbridge,    "  1841  **  1847 

Lewis  Cass,  "  1845  "  1851 

Alpheus  Fitch,  "  1847  "  1853 

Thomas  Fitzgerald,  '*  1848  "  1849 

Charles  E.  Stewart,  "  1853  "  1859 

Zachariah  Chandler,  "  1857  "  1869 

Kingsley  S.  Bingham"  1859  "  1861 

Jacob  M.  Howard,     "  1862  "  1871 


MINNESOTA, 


ThiB  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  11th 
day  of  May,  1858,  and  made  the  d2ud  State.     It  has  an 


Minnesota.     By  these  means 
members  of  Congress. 

*  It  lies  in  the  Eighth  Judicia 
of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Minnesota  forms  one  Judicial  1 
of  entry  or  delivery. 

St.  Paul  is  the  capital  The  I 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Januar 
held  oa  tho  first  Tuesday  in  No 

XTKITED  STATES 

Henry  M.  Rice,  firoi 
James  Shields,  ^' 
Alex.  Bamsey,  " 
Daniel  Norton,  " 
Mort  S.  Wilkinson^' 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

The  Territory  of  Mississippi  became  a  State  in  1817; 
makiiig  the  twentieth  State,  The  area  is  47,156  square 
miles,  equal  to  30,179,840  acres.  The  population  in  1860 
numbered  791,305  ;  which  entitled  her  to  5  Representa- 
tives in  Congress.  This  State  lies  in  the  Fifth  Judicial 
Circuit,  and  is  divided  into  two  Judicial  Districts,  viz , 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Districts  of  Mississippi.  She 
has  three  ports  of  entry,  viz.,  Natches,  Vicksburg,  and  one 
near  the  mouth  of  Pearl  river,  to  be  established  whenever 
the  President  directs ;  also  three  ports  of  delivery,  viz.. 
Grand  Gulf,  Ship  Island  and  Columbus. 

Jackson  is  the  capital  The  State  election  is  held  on 
the  first  Monday  of  October,  and  her  Legislature  meets 
biennally  on  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  in  these  words  :  "  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  in  General  Assembly  convened.*' 

UNITED  STATES   SENATORS. 

Walter    Leake,      from  1817  to  1820 
Thomas  H.  Williams,^'  {  HH  «  JgJ 


Jonn  Black, 
R  J.  Walker, 
James  F.  Trottei 
John  Henderson, 
Jesse  Speight, 
Joseph  W.  Chaml 

Jefferson  Davis, 

Henry  S,  Foote, 
John  W.  Rca, 
Walter  Brooks, 
Stephra  Adams, 
Albert  G.  Brown, 
Mississippi  seceded  from  i 
™  in  the  same  condition  ^ 
endofthelistofSenatonfi 
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MISSOURI. 

Thifl  State  was  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase,  and  was  admitted  in  1821;  making  the  24th 
State.  Missouri  is  very  large,  and  has  an  area  of  67,380 
square  miles,  equal  to  43,123,200  acres.  Iler  population 
in  1860  amounted  to  1,182,012  which  entitles  her  now  to 
9  Representatives  in  Congress.  This  State  is  a  part  of 
the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  formerly  was  one  Judicial 
District;  but  by  act  of  1857  was  divided  into  two,  the 
Eastern  and  Western.  It  has  no  port  of  entry,  and  but 
one  port  of  delivery,  viz.,  Ilannibal. 

The  capital  is  Jefferson  City.  The  State  election  is 
held  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture meets  on  the  last  Monday  of  December. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  as  follows :  **  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
as  follows ; 

UNITED  STATES  SENATOES. 

Thomas  H.  Benton,  from  1821  to  1851 
David  Barton,  "     1821  •'  1831 


Henry  S.  Geyer, 
Trusten  Polk, 
James  S.  Green, 
Waldo  P.  Johnson, 
John  B.  Henderson, 
Chas.  D.  Drake, 


•     This  State  was  admitted  into 
making  the  37th  State,    It  has  an 
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meeting  of  the  Legislature,  are  not  now  known  by  the 
ail  til  or. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is  also  unknown, 

UNnKD   STATES  SENATORS 

John  M.  Thayer,  from  1867  to  1871 
Thomas W.  Tipton, '«     1867  "  1869 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

New  Hampshire  is  one  of  tlie  thirteen  original  States, 
and  has  an  area  of  9,280  square  miles,  which  make  5,939,- 
200  acres;  also  a  population  in  1860  of  326,073,  which 
entitles  her  to  three  members  of  Conc:rcs8. 

New  Hampshire  lies  in  the  first  Judicial  Circuit,  which 
is  composed  of  this  State,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island 
and  Maine.     It  constitutes  one  Judicial  District. 

The  whole  State  is  embraced  in  one  collection  District; 
consequently  there  is  but  one  port  of  entry  in  the  State, 
that  is  at  Portsmouth.  There  are  also  three  ports  of  de- 
livery, to  wit :   New  Castle,  Dover  and  Exeter. 

The  capital  is  Concord.    Here  the  Legislature  assem- 


VNTTED  BTATK; 

Paine     Wingate, 

John  Langdon, 

Samuel  Livemor«, 

Simeon  Oleott, 
James  Sheaf  e, 
William  Plummer, 
Nicholas  Oilman, 
Nahum  Parker 
Charles  Cutts, '     . 
Jeremiah  Mason, 
Thos.  W.  Thompson, 
David  L.  Monill, 
Clement  Storer, 
John  F.  Parrott, 
Samuel  Bell, 

Levi  Woodbury, 

Isaac  Hill, 
Henry  Hubbard. 
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•Joseph     Cilley,         from  1846  to  1847 


John  P.  HalOy 

1847  "  1853 
'  1855  "  1865 

Moses  Norris, 

1849  "  1865 

Jared  W.  Williams, 

1853  «  1854 

John  S.  Wells, 

1855  «  1855 

James  Bell, 

1855  "  1857 

Daniel  Clark, 

1857  «  1866 

Aaron  A.  Cragin, 

1867  "  1871 

James  W.  Paterson, 

1867  «  1873 

George  C,  Fogg, 

1866  "  1867 

NEW   JERSEY. 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  original  13  States,  and  has  an 
area  of  8,320  square  miles,  equal  to  5,324,800  acres.  The 
population  in  1860  numbered  672,035,  which  gives  her  now 
6  Representatives  in  Congress.  This  State  lies  in  the 
third  Judicial  Circuit,  which  is  composed  of  this  State  and 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  forms  one  Judicial  Dis- 
trict. There  are  six  Collection  Districts,  and  conse- 
quently six  ports  of  entry  in  N.  Jersey,  viz.,  Pertli  Am- 


-^legislature  assembles  on  the  i 

The  style  ofher  laws,  or  ih. 
as  follows:  "Beit  enacted  I 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 

UNITED  STATES 

Jonathan    Elmer    fr. 
William  Patterson, 

Philemon  Dickerson, 
John  Rutherford, 
Fred'k  PrelinghuVsen, 
Richard  Stockton, 
Pranklin  Davenport, 
James  Schureman, 
Jonathan  Dayton         < 
Aaron  Ogden,  < 

John  Condit,  * 

Aawn  Kitehell, 
John  Lambert, 
Mahlon  Dickerson,      « 
James  J.  Wilson,        « 

Samuel  L.  Southard,    « 
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Garret    D.    Wall,    from  1835  to  1841 


Jacob  Miller, 

u 

1841" 

1853 

"William  L.  Dayton, 

u 

1842  « 

1851 

John  B.  Thompson, 

u 

1853  " 

1863 

William  Pennington, 

u 

1858  « 

1858 

William  Wright, 

u 

1853  " 

1859 

Robert  F.  Stockton, 

<( 

1851  " 

1853 

John  C.  Ten  Kyck, 

u 

1859  " 

1865 

Richard  S.  Field, 

a 

1862  " 

1863 

James  W.  Wall. 

u 

1863  " 

1863 

John  P.  Stockton, 

u 

1805  « 

1866 

F.  T.  Frelinghuyson, 

u 

1807  " 

1809 

Alexander  G.  Cattell, 

1 

1866  " 

1871 

NEW  YORK. 

Xew  fork  is  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  Its 
i»rea  is  f  7,000  square  miles,  eriual  to  30,080,000  acres. 

By  the  last  census  (18G0)  the  population  was  ascer- 
tained lo  be  3,880,7.35— (4,000,000  at  this  time,  1866), 
which  gives  it  thirty-one  membei*s  of  Congress. 

It  forms  part  of  the  Second  Judicial  Circuit,  which  con- 
sisti  of  New  York,  Vermont,  Connecticut ;  and  is  divided 


^|o  Creek,  Oswegatchie, 
Vincent  and  Suspension  B 
^elivery;  besides  which  th 
»ake  e,ght  or  nine  othe«  i 

son  W.  on  the  Long  4, 
of  the  nver  St.  Lawix^nce,  L 

Ene,  as  the  trade  of  these  lo< 
"the  State  of  New  Jersey,] 
tion  District  of  New  York. 

The  capital  of  xVew  Torlc  is 
f  7  teld  on  the  fi«t  Tuesday 
''?r:^;°*«°"  the  first  T„e^, 

wws .     Be  It  enacted  by  the 
York  represented  in  Senate  an 

UJTITED  STATE 

PhHip  Schuyler,        f 


g> 


Kufus  Kin 
Aaron  Burr. 
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James  Watson, 

from    1798 

Resigr 

Governeur  Morris, 

•« 

1800  to  1803 

John  Armstrong, 

a 

j  1800 
(1803 

(( 

(; 

1802 
1804 

Dewitt  Clinton, 

{< 

1802 

(( 

1803 

Theodore  Bailey, 

(( 

1803 

C( 

1804 

Samuel  L.  Mitchell, 

.( 

1804 

(( 

1809 

John  Smith, 

(( 

1804 

(C 

1813 

Obadiah  German, 

(( 

1809 

(( 

1815 

Nathan  Sandford, 

(( 

j  1815 
(1825 

u 
u 

1821 
1831 

Martin  Van  Buren, 

(( 

1821 

it 

1829 

Charles  Dudley, 

u 

1829 

u 

1833 

William  L.  Marcy, 

i4 

1831 

cc 

1833 

Nath'l  P.  Tallmadge, 

* 

1833 

(( 

1844 

Silas  Wright, 

(( 

1833 

cc 

1844 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 

(( 

1844 

cc 

1851 

Henry  A  Foster. 

(( 

1844 

cc 

1845 

John  A.  Dix, 

(( 

1845 

ii 

1849 

William  H.  Seward, 

it 

1849 

cc 

1861 

Hamilton  Fish, 

u 

1851 

cc 

1857 

Preston  King, 

u 

1857 

cc 

1863 

Ira  Harris, 

u 

1861 

cc 

1867 

Edwin  D.  Morgan, 

u 

1863 

cc 

1860 

Roscoe  Conkling, 

it 

1807 

cc 

1873 

^ 


NOBTH  C 

This  State  is  also  one  of  tl 

to  area  of  50,704  square  nule 

with  a  population  of  992,622, 

entitles  her  to  7  members  of  J 

by  act  of  1866,  was  located  in 

which  is  composed  of  Marylai 

North  Carolina  and  South  d 

Judicial  Districts,  called  the  c 

lico,  and  Cape  Fear.    The  C( 

t)orts  of  entry  and  delivery 

often  modified  and  discontinue 

tainty  as  to  the  number  at  thi« 

an  approximate  statement.    !1 

determine,  10  districts,  10  port 

delivery. 

Raleigh  is  the  capital  Th 
biennially  on  the  third  Monday 
election  is  held  on  the  second  1 

The  enactinor  clause  of  iIia  h 
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UNITED  STATE3   BENATOKS 

Samuel  Johnson,   from  1789  to  1793 

Benjamin  Hawkins,   «     1789  "  1795 

Alexander  Martin,      "     1793  "  1799 

Timothy  Blood  worth  "    1795  "  1801 

r.      ...  «  i  1799  "  1805 

Jesse  Franklm,  "  j  j^^^y  t«  ^^gj^g 

David  Stone,  *«  1801  "  1813 

James  Turner,  «  1805  "  1816 

Nathaniel  Macon,  «  1815  "  1828 

James  Iredell,  "  1828  "  1831 

Montfort  Stokes,  "  1816  "  1823 

John  Branch,  "  1823  "  1829 

Bedford  Brown,  "  1829  ^'  1840 

(  1840  "  1853 
Willie  P.  Mangum,    "  j  ^ggi  u  jgao 

Robert  Strange,  "  183G  "  1840 

William  A.  Graham,  "  1840  "  1843 

William  H.  Hay  wood"  1843  "  1846 

George  E.  Badger,     "  1846  "  1855 

AsaBigjijs,  "  1854  "  1858 


r. 


m 

Nevada  was  admitted  a 
making  the  d6th  State  in  th 

It  has  an  area  of  63,47i 
acres.    The  population  in 

was  6,857,  but  had  greatly 
mission.  In  conformity  witi 
that  every  State  shall  have 
gress,  Nevada  has  one.  T] 
Judicial  Oircuit,  and  forms 
the  District  of  Nevada 

Virginia  City  is  the  capital 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Nov< 
meets  on  the  first  Monday  in 

The  enacting  clause  of  t 
words :  "He  people  of  the  £ 
in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  < 

UNITED  STATI 
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OHIO. 

»  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  from  what  was  then 
known  as  the  North  Western  Territory,  in  1802,  and  made 
the  seventeenth  State. 

It  has  an  area  of  39,904  sqnarc  miles,  equal  to  25,576,- 
960  *cres.  The  population  in  1860  was  2,339,611,  en- 
titling it  to  nineteen  members  of  Congress, 

It  is  in  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  forms  two  Judi- 
cial  Districts,  viz.,  the  Northern  and  Southern  Districts  of 
Ohio. 

This  State  has  three  ports  of  entry,  to  wit ;  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  and  Portland ;  and  four  ports  of  delivery,  to  be 
located  where  tlie  President  directs. 

The  capitol  of  this  State  is  Columbus.  The  State  elec- 
tion is  now  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October.  The 
Legislature  meets  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  bien- 
nially. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  as  follows :  "  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio." 

UNITED  STATES  SEXATOBS. 

John    Smith,  from  1803  to  1808 


-aiexander  Campl 
.Jeremiah  Moirow 

Joseph  Kerr, 
Benjamin  Rugghs 
WiUiam  A.  Trimbj 
Ethan  A.  Brown, 
Wm.  Henry  Harrw 
Jacob  Burnett, 

Thomas  Ewing, 

Thomas  Morris 
William  Allen/ 
Benjamin  Tappan, 
Thomas  Corwin, 
Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Benjamin  F.  ^ade 

George  Ellis  Pugh,' 

John  Sherman, 
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OREGON. 


Oregon  was  adnutted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  on  the 
14th  day  of  February,  1859 ;  and  made  the  33rd  State. 
It  has  an  area  of  95,274  square  miles,  which  is  equal  to 
60,975,360  acres.  The  population  in  1860  amounted  to 
52,465,  which  did  not  reach  the  number  required  to  en* 
title  it  to  a  member  of  Congress  according  to  the  fixed 
ratio.  But  every  State  is  entitled  to  one  member,  what- 
ever its  population  may  be.  By  act  of  1866,  the  States 
of  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  California,  were  constituted  the 
Ninth  Judicial  Circuit.  Oregon  forms  one  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, and  has  one  Collection  District,  and  one  port  of 
entry. 

The  capital  is  Salem,  where  her  Legislature  meets  once 
in  two  years,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September.  The 
State  election  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  June. 


^^KNBYV 


.  Peniwylvaniaisoneofthe. 
It^  fig««tively  called  tl,e 
-^t«l  po„t,on  she  oooapied 

^Tv  t    ^®  population  in  ise, 

v^eh  entitles  her  to  t^enty-fo' 

Pennsylvania  lies  in  the  Thi, 
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Tisborgh  ifl  the  capital.  There  the  Legislature  assem- 
Q  the  first  Tuesday  in  January ;  the  State  election 
I  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October. 

enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is :  "  Be  it  enacted  by 
nate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
i  of  Pennsylvania  m  general  assembly  met ;  and  it 
}by  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same." 
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GATORS. 

William  Maclay, 

from 

1789  to  1791 

Robert  Morris, 

u 

1789  "  1795 

Albert  Gallatin, 

C( 

1793  "  1794 

James  Boss, 

u 

1794  "  1803 

William  Bingham, 

ii 

1795  "  1801 

Peter  ]\Iuhlenburgh, 

a 

1801  "  1802 

Samuel  Maclay, 

it 

1803  "  1808 

Michael  Leib, 

a 

1808  "  1814 

Andrew  Gregg, 

it 

1807  "  1813 

Abner  Lacock. 

it 

1813  "  1819 

Jonathan  Roberts, 

u 

1814  "  1821 

Walter  Lawrie, 

a 

1819  "  1825 

William  Findlay, 

u 

1821   "  1827 

William  Marks, 

u 

1825  "  1831 

Isaac  D.  Barnard, 

i( 

1827  "  1831 

George  M.  Dallas, 

(( 

1831  "  1833 

William  Wilkins, 

i( 

1831  "  1834 

Samuel  McKean, 

u 

1833  "  1839 

James  Buchanan, 

ti 

1834  «  1845 

Daniel  Sturgeon, 

a 

1839  "  1851 
(  1845  "  1849 

Simon  Cameron, 

(( 

\  1857  "  1861 

* 

(  1867  "  1873 

David  Wilmot,  ««     1 


BHODB   ISLAND. 

Bhode  Island  is  one  of  the  original 
no  delegates  in  the  Convention  which 
tntion  of  the  United  States.     She  ax 
two  little  States,  Rhode  Island  being  t 
the  Union,  having  an  area  of  only 
which  make  835,840  acres.    Her  popn 
174,620,  which  entitled  her  to  2  met 
Rhode  Island  forms  part  of  the  fin 
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of  entry,  viz.,  Newport,  Providence,  and  Bristol,  and  also 
7  ports  of  delivery. 

Small  as  this  State  is  it  has  two  capitals,  or  places 
'where  the  Legislature  meets,  viz.,  Newport  and  Provi- 
dence. The  State  election  is  held  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  April.  The  Legislature  meets  twice  in  a  year,  in  May 
and  January. 

The  style  of  her  laws,  or  the  enacting  clause  of  them  is 
as  follows;  "It  is  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  as 
follows." 


UNITED  STATES   SENATORS. 


Theodore  Foster,    from 
Joseph  Stanton, 
William  Bradford, 
Ray  Green, 
Charles  Ellery, 
Samuel  L.  Potter, 
Benjamin  Howland, 
James  Fenner, 
Elisha  Matthewson, 
Frances  Malbone, 
C.  G.  Champlin, 
Jeremiah  B.  Howell,  *' 
William  Hunter, 
James  Burrill, 
James  D'Wolf, 
Nehemiah  R.  Knight," 
Asher  Bobbins, 
Nathan  F.  Dixon, 


n 
(( 
cc 

u 
u 
u 


u 


t( 


James  F.  Simmons 


•"i 


1790  to 
1790  * 
1793  ' 
1797  ' 
1801  * 

1803  < 

1804  ' 

1805  * 
1807  * 
1809  ' 
1809  ' 
1811  * 
1811  * 
1817  * 
1821  < 
1821  * 
1825  * 
1839  « 
1841  « 
1857  * 


1803 
1793 
1797 
1801 
1805 
1804 
1809 
1807 
18H 
1809 
1811 
1817 
1821 
1821 
1825 
1841 
1839 
1842 
1847 
1862 


PhiUpAUen,  *' 

Henry  B.  Anthony,  "  \ 

William  Spragne,  ^ 

Samuel  O.^Amold,  ^< 


SOUTH  CAROLn 


South  Carolina  is  one  of  the  o: 
and  has  an  area  of  29,885  sqoi 
18,806,400  acres;  with  a  popiUatic 
(over  half  colored)  which  gives  hei 


ermftft. 
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There  are  three  collection  Districts  in  this  State,  and 
four  ports  of  entry,  to  wit:  Georgetown,  Charleston, 
Beaufort  and  Port  Royal;  but  no  ports  of  delivery. 

The  Capital  is  Columbia.  The  State  elections  are  held 
on  the  fonrth  Monday  of  November.  The  Legblature 
meets  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  October. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  is  as  follows :  ^'  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, now  met,  and  sitting  in  general  assembly,  and 
by  authority  of  the  same." 

South  Carolina  made  herself  conspicuous  by  taking  the 
lead  in  the  recent  rebellion  against  the  United  States.  She 
first  seceded,  and  was  the  first  to  commence  hostilities,  by 
firing  on  a  United  States  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton, and  then  on  Fort  Sumter,  one  of  the  United -States 
forts  near  the  city. 

UNITED   STATES    SENATORS. 


Pierce  Butler, 

f,        (  1790  to  1796 
Irom  ^  jgQ2  "  1804 

Rs^lph  Izard 

<i 

1789 

«  1795 

Jacob  Read, 

it 

1795 

"  1801 

John  Hunter, 

u 

1796 

"  1798 

Charles  Pinckney, 

M 

1798 

"  1801 

Thomas  Sumpter, 

U 

1801 

"  1810 

John  Ewing  Calhoun," 

1801 

«  1802 

John  Gaillard, 

i( 

1804 

"  1826 

John  Taylor, 

u 

1810 

«  1816 

William  Smith, 

« 

(1816 
\  1826 

"  1823 
«  1831 

William  Harper, 

u 

1826 

"  1826 

Robert  J.  Hayne, 

« 

1823 

"  1882 

George  McDuffie 
Andrew  P.  Butlc 
J'wnkliii  H.  Ebxii 
Kobert  W.  Bami 
Win.  Desaussure, 
Josiah  fivansy 
James  H.  Hammc 
James  Chestnut^ 
Arthur  P.  Hayne 

'.South  Carolina  being  oL 
«-ce  1861,  been  in  J, a. 
note  at  the  end  of  list  of  Sei 
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in  1860  numbered  1,109,801.  It  has  now  eight  Represent 
tatives  in  Congress,  is  in  the  sixth  Judicial  Circuit,  forms 
three  Judicial  Districts,  and  has  two  ports  of  delivery, 
Memphis  and  Knoxville.  Before  Tennessee  was  admitted 
it  formed  a  part  of  North  Carolina. 

Nashville  is  the  capital.  The  State  election  is  held  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  August ;  and  on  the  first  Monday  of 
October  the  Legislature  meets,  once  in  two  years. 

The  enacting  clause  of  the  laws  of  this  State  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee." 

UNITED   STATKS    BKNATOIiS. 

William     Blount,       from  1796  to  1797 

1797 


William  Cocke.  "j  JJ^J  " 

Andrew  Jackson,  '*  < 


1805 

1797  "  1793 
1823  "  1825 

Joseph  Anderson,  "  1797  "  1815 

Daniel  Smith,  "  1797  "  1809 

Jenkin  Whiteside,  "  1809  "  1811 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  "  1811  "  1818 

Jesse  Wharton,  "  1 81 4  "  1815 

John  Williams,  "  1815  "  1823 

John  H.Eaton,  "  1818  "  1829 

HughL.  White,  "  1825  "  1840 


Felix  Grundy,  "     1829  "  1840 

Ephraim  II.  Foster,  "j  ^g^|j  «  ^g^. 

A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  "     1840  "  1843 

Alexander  Anderson,  "     1840  "  1841 

Spencer  Jamagin,  "     1841  "  1847 
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HopkinaL.  Tnmey,  &om  1845  to  1861 
John  Bell,  "     IBil  "  1853 

James  C.  Jones,  "     16S1  "  185? 

Andrew  Johnson,  "    16S?  "  1863 

David  T.  Patterson,  "  1865  "  1860 
J.  S.  Fowler,  "    1865  "  1871 

Tennessee  vaa  one  of  the  seceding  States  in  1881,  but 

came  back  m  1866.      Between  tiiese  two  periods  she  wis 

nurepresented  in  the  United  States  Senate. 


The  history  of  this  State  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  be- 
longing to  the  Union.  It  is  not  one  of  the  original  States ; 
neither  was  it  first  fonned  into  a  Territory  and  afterwards 
changed  into  a  State.  Down  to  1836,  Texas  was  a  part 
of  Mexico;  at  that  time  the  people  of  this  Mexican  prov- 
ince or  colony,  revolted  agfunst  the  Uexicaa  authority, 
and,  after  a  short  war  with  that  power,  gained  their  inde- 
pendence and  established  a  government  of  their  own. 
This  they  called  the  "Republic  of  Texas."      But  it  was 

•  ■malt    an;)  «u>Ma  nnorw     an.)  MnM    ^^    .«.««!»     It^lf   .. 
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an  independent  nation.  In  this  helpless  condition,  she 
applied  to  the  United  States  Government  for  permission 
to  unite  herself  with  it.  The  request  was  listened  to,  and 
&vorabl7  received  by  the  United  States.  The  proposi- 
tion was  accepted,  and  in  1845,  Texas  was  admitted, — 
making  the  28th  State, — and  became  a  part  of  the  "  Great 
Republic."  Though  larger  than  five  such  States  as  New 
York,  she  has  continued  to  this  day  a  single  State,  be- 
cause her  population  has  remained  so  small.  But  in  the 
act  of  admission,  it  was  provided  that  Texas  might  be 
divided  into  four  new  States,  besides  that  of  Texas,  mak- 
ing five  in  all.  When  this  shall  be  done,  all  will  be  large 
States.  The  whole  area  of  Texas  is  237,504  square  miles, 
which  make  152,002,560  acres.  The  population  in  1800 
— 15  years  after  her  admission, — ^was  only  604,215,  which 
entitles  her  to  4  members  of  Conffress.  Texas  lies 
in  the  fifth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  makes  two  Judicial 
Districts,  the  Eastern  and  Western. 

There  are  three  Collection  Districts  in  this  State.  The 
respective  ports  of  entry  for  these  Districts  are,  Galves- 
ton, Lasalle,  and  Brazos  Santiago.  To  these  are  attached 
nine  ports  of  delivery. 

The  capital  is  Austin,  where  the  Legislature  meets 
biennially  on  the  first  Monday  of  November.  The  State 
election  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  August. 

UNITED    STATES    SENATORS. 

Thomas  P.  Rusk,        from  1846  to  1856 
Samuel  Houston,  "     1846  "  1859 

Pinckney  J.  Henderson,"     1857  "  1858 
Matthias  Ward,  "     1858  "  1861 


-1 


VERMOV 

Vermont  was  admitted  Into  tl 
making  the  14th  State. 

It  has  an  area  of  10,212  squan 
acres.  The  population  in  186( 
now  has  three  Representatives  ii 
the  Second  Judicial  Cii\'uit ;  coi 
trict;  has  one  port  of  entry,  loc 
be  named  by  the  President,  wh< 
places  in  the  State  as  ports  of  di 

Vermont  was  the  first  new 
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le  enacting  claasc  of  the  laws  is:     "It  is  hei 
ted  by  the   General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 

t." 

UNITKD   STATES  SENATORS. 

Moses     llobinson,      from    1791  to  1796 

Stephen  K  Bradley,      "      {  JJJ}  [[  }^J^ 

Elijah  Paine,  "         1795  "  1801 

Isaac  Tichenor  "      \  ^^^^  "  ^^^^ 

isaac  iicnenor,  |  ISio  *'  1821 

Nathaniel  Chipman,      "         1797  "  1S03 

T       1  c    -a  r       (  l^^Ol  "  1802 

Israel  Smith,  -      )  1803  "1807 

Jonathan  Robinson,       "         1807  "  1815 

Dudley  Chase,  *'      {  Igs  "' IsJI 

James  Fisk,  "  1817  ''  1817 

William  A.  Palmer,  ''  ISIS  **  1825 

Horatio  Seymour,    '  "  1S21  "  1833 

Samuel  Prentiss,  "  1S31  ''  1842 

Benjamin  Swift,  *•  1S33  "  1839 

Samuel  S.  Phelj)s,  "  1839  «  1851 

Samuel  C.  Crafts,  '*  1842  "  1843 

William  Upham,  ''-  1843  "  1 855 

Solomon  Foote,  *»  1851  "  1866 

Samuel  S.  Phelps,  ''  1853  "  1854 

Brainard  Lawrence,  "  1854  '*  1855 

Jacob  CoUamer,  ''  1854  '*  1865 

Luke  P.  Poland,  "  1805  "  1867 

George  F.  Kdnmnds,  ''  1866  "  1869 

Justin  S.  Morrill,  ''  1867 ''  1873 
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TtBounA. 

Virgima  ii  also  one  of  the  ori^nal  thirteen  Sut«s,  and 
had  an  area  previous  to  the  division  in  1862,  of  61,352 
•quare  miles,  equal  to  39,265,280  acres ;  but  after  West 
Vii^inia  was  set  off  as  a  separate  State,  there  were  but 
36,952  square  miles  left  of  this  once  great  State,  equal  to 
24,545,280  acres. 

The  population  in  i860  amounted  to  1,596,318,  vhich 
entitled  the  State  to  eleven  members  of  Congress.  By  the 
division  the  number  of  Representatives  was  cut  down  to 
eight ;  the  new  State  receiving  three  ont  of  the  eleven. 

Virginia  lies  in  the  Fourth  Jndicial  Circuit,  whidi  by 
the  act  of  1866  was  composed  of  this  State,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolin.i  and  South  Carolina 
There  were  two  Judicial  Districts  in  this  State,  anterior 
to  the  division,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western.  There  is 
now  bat  one. 

There  were  also  twelve  collection  Districts  in  this  State, 
and  twelve  ports  of  entry,  all  of  which  remain  the  same  as 
they  were  before  West  Virginia  was  cut  off,  for  they  were 
all  located  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  on  Uie  bays  and  rivers 
running  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  there  are  also  ten  ports 
of  delivery. 
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Bichmond  is  the  capital.  The  State  election  is  held  on 
the  fourth  Thursday  of  May.  The  Legislature  meets 
biennially  on  the  second  Monday  of  January. 

The  enactuig  clause  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  is :  "  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  General  Assembly." 

When  the  United  States  Government  was  formed, 
Virginia  was  the  largest,  most  populous  and  influential 
State  in  the  Union.  But  after  1810  she  fell  behind  New 
York  in  population ;  and  in  1860,  she  had  fallen  to  the  fifth 
position  in  this  respect.  The  division  has  reduced  her 
much  below  that  point. 

This  State  is  often  called  "  The  Old  Dominion,"  because 
it  was  the  first  settled  by  whites  after  the  discovery  of 
America,  an  English  colony  being  planted  here  in  1607. 

•'The  Mother  of  Presidents,"  is  another  appellation 
often  given  to  her,  because  four  of  the  Presidents  were 
Viginians,  viz.,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Mon- 
roe. She  was  also  the  birthplace  of  several  others,  viz., 
Jackson,  Harrison  and  Taylor. 

'*  The  Old  Dominion"  is  now  divided  into  two  States, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  Her  political  power  and 
influence  have  dwindled  into  insignificance. 

UNITED   STATES   SENATORS. 

William  Grayson,     from   1789  to  1790 
Richard  H.  Lee,  " 


John  Walker,  "      1790 

James  Monroe, 


iC 


John  Taylor, 
Stephen  T.  Mason, 


(C 


l< 
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John    Tazewell,         from  1794  to  1799 

Wilson  C.  Nichols,       « 

Abraham  B.  Yenable,  ** 

William  B.  Giles,        « 

Andrew  Moore, 

Richard  Brent, 

James  Barbour, 

Armistead  T.  Mason, 

John  W.  Eppes, 

James  Pleasants, 

John  Bandolph, 

Littleton  W,  Tazewell," 

John  Tyler,  •< 


a 
u 


WiUiam  C.  Rives,         *•  i 


Benjamin  W.  Leigh,    " 

Richard  E.  Parker,      « 

William  II.  Roane,        " 

William  S.  Archer,       " 

Isaac  S.  Pennybacker,  " 

James  M.  Mason,         '* 

R  M.  T.  Hunter,  " 

Virginia  was  one  of  the  seceding  States  in  1861,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  (end  of  1867)  she  has  been  unrepra- 
sented  in  the  Senate. 
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WEST   VIEGIXIA. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  description  of  ibis  new 
State.  It  formed  a  part  of  one  of  the  original  13  States, 
bat  yet  is  a  new  State,  and  was  admitted  fully  in  1863. 
Although  the  act  of  Congress  making  it  a  State  was 
passed  on  the  31st  of  December,  1862,  it  was  with  the 
proviso,  that  it  should  not  take  effect  until  60  days  after 
a  proclamation  issued  by  the  President,  giving  notice  to 
the  world  that  West  Virginia  had  been  admitted  as  a  sov- 
ereign State,  and  that  it  formed  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  proclamation  was  not  issued  until  the 
year  1863;  60  days  after  which  the  law  took  effect  and 
West  Virginia  became  a  State  on  an  equal  footing  w^ith 
all  the  other  States.  We  have  not  the  date  of  the  pro- 
clamation, and  cannot  thei*efore  name  the  day  when  the 
act  went  into  full  operation. 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  a  State  has  been  divided 
into  two.  The  Constitution  contains  a  provision  for  mak- 
ing such  division,  in  case  it  should  be  desirable,  and  upon 
certain  conditions,  which  were  complied  with  in  the  case 
of  Virginia.  As  stated  in  another  place,  this  event  grew 
out  of  ihc  late  rebellion.     Virginia  receded  with  others  of 
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the  slave  States,  but  that  part  of  the  State  lying  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  consisting  of  48  counties,  le- 
fused  to  go  with  the  Eastern  part,  seceded  from  it,  and 
set  up  a  separate  State  government,  which  was  then  re- 
cognized by  Congress,  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  Thus 
West  Virginia  became  a  new  StaU^  made  out  of  an  old 
one.  When  admitted  it  made  the  35th  State.  It  has  an 
area  of  23^,000  square  miles,  equal  to  14,720,000  acres. 

The  population  in  1860  was  349,628,  whidi  gives  her  3 
members  of  Congress.  West  Virginia  was  subsequently 
put  into  the  Fourth  Judicial  Circuit,  and  constitutes  one 
Judicial  District.  Parkersburg  also  was  made  a  port  of 
delivery. 

Wheeling  is  the  capital.  The  State  election  is  held  on 
the  fourth  Thursday  in  October,  The  Legislature  meeU 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January. 

UNITED  STATES  SENATORS. 

Peter  O.  Van  Winkle,  from  1863  to  1869 
WaitmanT.Willey,        "    1863  **  1871 
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WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin  was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  on 
the  29th  of  May,  1848,  and  made  the  thirtieth  State. 
It  has  an  area  of  53,924  square  miles,  equal  to  34,511,360 
acres.  The  population  in  18G0  amounted  to  775,881, 
which  gave  her  6  members  of  Congress.  Wisconsin  lies 
in  the  seventh  Judicial  Circuit, >- which  is  composed  of 
Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Illinois, — and  forms  one  Judicial 
District.  It  has  one  Collection  District,  one  port  of  entry, 
viz.,  Milwaukee,  and  five  ports  of  delivery,  viz.,  Southport, 
Racine,  Sheboygan,  Green  Bay  and  Depere. 

The  capital  of  this  State  is  Madison.  The  Legislature 
meets  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January.  The  State 
election  is  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November. 

The  enacting  clause  of  her  laws  is  as  follows:  "The 
people  of  Wisconsin  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
do  enact  as  follows." 

UNITED   STATES   SENATORS. 

Henry  Dodge,  from  1848  to  1857 

Isaac  P.  Walker,  '•     1848  "  1855 

James  R.  Doolittle,  "     1857  "  1869 

Timothy  O.  Howe,  ••     1861  "  1867 
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CHAPTER  XCr. 
Senitoiies. 

Until  a  very  recent  date  there  has  always  been — west 
of  the  States— a  vast  uninhabited  stretch  of  country,  ex- 
tending to  the  Pacitic  Ocean ;  which,  however,  was  con- 
stantly becoming  less  as  the  people  pushed  out  from  tlie 
inhabited  portions  into  these  ahnost  boundless  and  un- 
occupied regions.  This  process  has  gone  on  ever  since 
order  was  established  at  the  close  of  the  Revolntionarv 
War.  But  it  was  the  discovery  of  rich  mines  ol  gold  and 
silver  in  this  Western  wilderness  that  gave  emigration 
thither  an  unprecedented  impulse.  Within  the  past 
twenty  years,  heretofore  unexplored,  uninhabited,  and 
almost  unknown  regions  have  become  peopled.  States 
have  grown  out  of  them,  and  the  whole  of  this  almost 
interminable  waste  has  been  explored  and  surveyed. 
Boundary  lines  have  been  fixed  and  Territorial  Gov- 
ernments established,  so  that  no  part  now  lies  outside 
of  nn  organized  local  government  Every  spot  of  this 
heretofore  trackless  desert  may  now  be  localized  and 
described  as  a  part  of  some  State,  or  well  defined  Terri- 
tory. 

Having  givon  a  brief  account  of  the  thirty-seven 
States  now  in  the  Union,  it  remains  for  us  to  give  a 
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similar  account  of  the  Territories,  which  embrace  all 
outside  of  the  States,  and  together  with  tliem  cover  the 
whole  area  of  the  United  States. 

These  Territories  we  giv^e  as  they  exist  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1867.  But  after  a  few  years,  several,  if  not 
all  of  them  may  become  Stutes.  Indeed,  bills  are  now 
before  Congress  for  the  admission  of  both  Nebraska* 
and  Colorado,  as  States.  Besides,  from  their  im- 
mense size,  as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  their  areas,  as 
shown  below ;  they  will  probably  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  parts ;  and  these  parts  will  receive  new 
names,  and  finally  become  new  States.  Tliere  is  land 
enough  in  the  most  of  them  to  make  three  States 
larger  than  the  average  size  of  the  States  now  in  the 
Union  ;  and  in  estimating  the  number,  there  will  be 
when  all  the  existing  Territories  shall  be  formed  into 
conveniently  sized  States ;  we  may  safely  say  there  will 
yet  be  added,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  new  ones,  al- 
though we  should  not  enlarge  our  boundaries,  by  the 
acquisition  of  any  new  territory. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  remaining  Terri- 
tories, placed  in  the  order  of  the  times,  when  their 
temporary  territorial  governments  were  formed  by  acta 
of  Congress. 

Organized  as  a 

Territory          Square  miles.  Acres.           Fop.  In  '80 

New  Mexico.       Sept.  9.  1B60  :243.063  ISS.seO.S^O  93.6!  6 

Utah.                     Sept  9.  1850  128.835  82,464,400  40,273 

WasMngtOD,        Mar  2.  1853  176.141  112,090,240  11.694 

Nebraska.              May  30, 1854  122.007  r8,084.48'»  28.841 

Colorado,              Feb.  2^.  1861  105.818  67.723,620  84  277 

Dakota,                Mar.  2,  1861  318,128  203.601,920  4,837 
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have  a  Govemor,  Secretary  and  jt 
who  are  appointed  bj  the  Preside 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  laws  oi 
/torial  Governments  are  of  course  ei 
and  so  are  all  the  general  laws  relai 
istration.    Bnt  they  are  allowed  to 
a  Territorial  l^islatnre,  and  to  regii 
nal  a&irs.    The  laws  of  Congresi 
sions  made  by  it,  or  by  their  territor 
all  the  officers  appointed  to  admini 
temporary  character,  are  made  onl, 
government,  and  all  disappear  as  sooi 
admitted  as  a  State. 
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CHAPTER    XCIL 

Indian  Territory. 

This  part  of  the  United  States  requires  a  special  no- 
tice, because  it  differs  widely  from  any  other.  While  it 
is  located  within  our  own  boundaries,  it  is  in  some  re- 
spects like  a  foreign  country,  and  its  inhabitants  like 
foreigners ;  yet  it  is  not  a  foreign  country,  but  a  domestic 
dependency,  and  the  various  tribes  inliabiting  it  are 
domestic  dependent  nations,  if  we  dignify  small  tribes 
of  savages  by  such  a  sounding  title.  The  Indian  Terri- 
tory lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  west  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and  north  of  Texas,  and  is  of  large  dimen- 
sions, containing  no  less  than  71,127  square  miles,  or 
45,521,280  acres.  Tlie  United  States  Government,  find- 
ing that  there  were  frequent  collsions,  broils  and  diffi- 
culties, and  sometimes  wars  between  the  whites  and 
Indians,  while  in  close  proximity  to  each  otlier,  in  some 
instances  persuaded  the  Indians,  and  in  some  cases 
compelled  tliem  to  leave  their  homes  and  lands,  and  re- 
move to  this  Territory,  where  they  could  live  more 
apart  from  tlie  whites,  and  enjoy  their  own  laws  and 
customs  without  molestation  from  white  neighbors. 
Tliis  Territory  has  thus  become  the  residence  of  a  num- 
ber of  tribes,  each  having  its  own  Eection  of  country 
Mrithin  the  Territory,  or  Indian   country.      Here  the 
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United  States  exercise  no  authority  over  them,  except- 
ing in  certain  ciitnea  perpetrated  by  them  against  Uie 
whites.      Of  crimes  committed  by  Indians  against  In- 
dians, it  takes  no  cognizance.     For  this  purpose,  the 
Indian  Territory  is  annexed  to  the  Judicial  District  of 
the  adjoining  States,  (viz.,  to  Arkansas  and  Missonri.) 
that  they  may  be  tried  and  pnnished  by  tlie  United 
States  Circuit  and  District  Courts  when  sitting  in  these 
districts.     They  are  allowed  to  live  under  their  own 
laws,  follow  their  own  customs,  and  indulge  in  their 
own  modes  of  life.   The  land  has  been  ceded  to  the  In- 
dians, each  tribe  owning  the  portion  allotted  (o  it  by* 
tlio  United  States.    It  is  quite  probable  that  after  the 
Indians  have  reached  a  higher  grade   of  civilization, 
and  become  more  assimilated  to  tlie  customs  and  usages 
of  the  white  people,  that  they  will  apply  to  Congress 
for  admittance  into  the  family  of  States,  and  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States.   But  at  present  they 
occupy  this  semi-isolated  condition,  are  under  our  pro- 
tection and  partially  under  our   criminal   laws.    The 
United  States  would  protect  them  against  forcign  inva- 
sion or  harm,  in  case  interference  should  be  attempted. 
The  Government  protects  them  against  our  own  people ; 
for  it  will  not  allow  them  to  trade  with,  nor  evcu  to  go 
among  them  without  permission.     The  provision  made 
by  the  United  States  for  the   preservation  and  well- 
being  of  tlie  Indians,  by  assigning  them  a  location  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  docs  not  however  include  all  the 
Indian  tribes  ;  those  now  inhabiting  this  territory   arc 
principally  from  the  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  River; 
many  tribes  west  of  that  river  still  remain  in  their  orig- 
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inul  homes,  or  have  moved  to  certain  localities  which 
have  been  reserved  for  them,  called  Indian  Reservations, 
where  they  are  protected  by  Indian  agents  appointed 
by  the  Government  for  this  purpose,  and  also  to  look 
after  other  Indian  affairs. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  at  the  last  census 
was  9,761 ;  while  the  whole  number  of  Indians  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  about  300,000. 


^  CHAPTER  X( 

Thb  Wan  of  the  Voil 

1.  So  many  acts  of  the  Governme 
of  Congress  have  had  especial  refei 
which  the  country  has  been  involve 
much  light  upon  them  to  give  a  very  1 
of  the  different  wars  in  which  the  Unii 
engaged. 

2.  The  first  in  order  of  time,  and  i 
followed,  is  the  Bevolutionary  war,  as 
own  country.  This  war  was  begun 
however,  before  our  Government  e 
fought  for  the  express  purpose  of  ga 
establish  a  Government  for  ourselvei 
could  not  do  while  they  were  undc 
English  Government,  which  oppress 
laws,  and  with  a  corrupt  and  oppres 
Petitions  for  relief,  and  strong  remons 
oppression  proved  utterly  abortive, 
to  arms  with  a  firm  determination  to  i 
by  force,  as  all  other  mea»«  ^^--^  ^-:«-* 
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that  the  Btubbom  acts  of  the  English  Oovernment,  and  the 
determination  of  the  people  to  redress  their  grievances, 
would  pretty  certainly  lead  to  a  contest. 

i.  This  war  lasted  seven  years,  and  was  attended  with 
varied  saccess.  The  Colonies  were  poor,  the  population 
small,  and  to  many  it  appeared  preposterous  to  contend 
with  the  power  of  the  mother  country,  which  was  rich  in 
money  and  means  to  subdue  the  Rebellion,  as  she  termed 
this  uprising  of  the  people  to  vindicate  their  rights. 
There  were  other  causes  which  protracted  the  struggle, 
and  which  caused  more  blood  to  be  shed  than  the  battles 
with  the  British  armies  would  have  cost,  had  all  the  peo« 
pie  in  the  Colonies  been  united,  which  was  not  the  case. 
Numbers  of  them  opposed  the  war,  adhered  to  the  old 
Gk>vemment,  even  took  up  arms  on  the  side  of  England, 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  assist  her  in  her  efforts  to  put 
the  Colonies  down.  These  men  rendered  material  aid  to 
the  British  during  the  whole  period  of  the  contest.  They 
were  then,  and  have  ever  since  been  called  Tories]  which 
meant,  enemies  to  their  own  country.  They  made  them- 
selves extremely  odious  to  the  people,  and  the  name  has 
been  a  term  of  reproach  ever  since. 

5.  But  this  was  not  all.  Besides  the  power  of  England, 
against  which  the  people  had  to  contend,  the  English,  by 
means  of  presents,  induced  the  Indians,  who  were  numer- 
ous at  that  time,  to  join  them.  This  stratagem  not  only 
afforded  much  assistance  to  the  English  Government,  but 
added  the  horrors  of  savage  barbarity  to  the  war.  The 
Indians  not  only  went  into  battle  with  the  English,  but 
laid  in  ambush,  watching  and  shooting  the  people  wher- 
ever they  could  find  them. 


-,. — r      J- 


tions. 

THE   8BC0ND  WAR 

6.  Not  more  than  ten  years  had  ela] 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  with  Englai 
difficulty  occurred  between  the  United 
who  had  been  our  friend  and  ally  duri 
independence.    We  say  it  was  a  serio 
came  very  near  involving  the  two  coui 
tive  contest.    But  by  the  discreet  and 
of  our  Government  nothing  more  thai 
counters  at  sea  occurred,  after  which  th< 
to  a  good  understanding,  and  no  fnrthe 
prepetrated  on  either  side.    Before  thii 
emment  authorised  the  capture  of  Amei 
was  done  in  several  instances ;  therefore 
ised  American  vessels  to  retaliate  upoi 
all  treaties  with  France  were  declared  ^ 

7.  But  why  this  hostility  between  t 
were  such  firm  friends  ?  lliis  may  be  ( 
was  at  war  with  England,  and  ahe  wis! 
United  States  in  her  controver**"      f^^ 
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.enemies  so  soon  after  we  had  concluded  a  peace  with  her. 
Besides^  we  were  weak  then;  our  resources  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  we  were  deeply  in  debt.  Washington's  pol- 
icy prevailed,  and  the  nation  escaped  another  war  with 
our  old  enemy.  France  disliked  this,  and  for  a  few  years 
was  quite  hostile  to  us ;  but  wiser  counsels  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  friendly  relations  were  again  established  be* 
tween  the  two  nations. 


THE   THIRD  WAR. 

8.  The  third  war,  although  hardly  entitled  to  so  sound- 
ing a  name — for  it  was  rather  a  fight  with  pirates — com- 
menced in  1801,  with  Tripoli,  one  of  the  piratical  Barbary 
powers  of  the  North  of  Africa.  She,  with  Morocco  and 
Algiers,  undertook  a  system  of  robbery  upon  all  vessels 
trading  up  the  Mediterranean  sea,  by  demanding  tribute 
for  the  privilege  of  navigating  that  sea.  It  was  an  as* 
sumption  of  power  that  could  not  be  better  explained  than 
to  call  it  piratical.  They  undertook  to  enforce  these 
most  unrighteous  demands  by  capturing  the  ships,  and 
Imprisoning  their  crews,  if  they  refused  to  comply.  They 
tried  the  game  on  our  vessels,  captured  several,  and  im- 
prisoned their  seamen.  This  was  rather  more  than  our 
Government  was  disposed  to  endure ;  so  it  dispatched  a 
squadron  of  ships  under  Commodore  Preble,  who  had  a 
fi^ht  with  some  of  their  vessels,  knocked  them  to  pieces, 
bombarded  their  town,  and  made  them  deliver  up  all  the 
American  prisoners.  These  energetic  proceedings  soon 
humbled  the  barbarians,  and  compelled  thejn  to  relinquish 
their  nefarious  practice  of  demanding  tribute  from  Amer- 
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ican,  or  any  other  vessels  that  traded  up  the  Medkemne- 
an  sea. 

THE  FOUBTH   WAB. 

0.  This  broke  ont  in  1812,  and  in  oar  histories  and  con« 
versations  is  generally  called  the  War  of  1812,  becaose  it 
was  commenced  in  that  year.  This  was  our  second  war 
with  England,  and  lasted  nearly  three  years.  The  rea- 
sons for  it  were  very  different  from  those  wliich  broaght 
on  the  first;  and  may  be  given  as  follows.  England 
claimed  the  right  to  board  our  ships,  either  national  or 
private,  wherever  she  found  them,  and  to  search  them,  on- 
der  pretense  of  searching  for  her  seamen,  who  had  de- 
serted from  their  vessels,  and  were  now  employed  on 
board  of  ours ;  and  also  for  men  who  had  once  been  sub- 
jects of  the  British  Government,  but  had  subsequently 
emigrated  to  America,  and  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  This  right  she  claimc^d  and  actually  enforced  on 
many  occasions,  by  carrying  off  every  man  of  this  de- 
scription she  found  on  board  our  ships,  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  if  a  man  had  ever  been  a  subject  of  hers,  he  must 
always  remain  so ;  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  become  a 
citizen  of  any  other  country.  We  did  not  subscribe  to 
such  a  doctrine,  but  held  that  if  any  body  wished  to  ex- 
patriate himself  from  his  own  coimtry  and  to  become  a 
citizen  of  ours,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  that 
when  he  did,  it  was  as  much  the  duty  of  our  Oovcrnmeot 
to  protect  him,  as  it  was  to  protect  a  native  citizen. 

10.  Such  antagonistic  principles,  if  carried  into  action 
as  they  were  by  the  English*  must  necessarily  end  in  an 
appeal  to  arms.    On  the  18th  of  Jane,  in  conformity  with 
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an  act  of  Congress,  the  President  proclaimed  war  with 
England.  The  contest,  with  varied  success  on  both  sides, 
was  continued  until  the  8th  of  Jan.,  1815,  the  day  on 
wliich  Gen.  Jackson  defeated  the  British  at  New  Orleans. 
Soon  after,  news  reached  the  United  States  that  the  Amer- 
ican and  English  Commissioners,  who  had  met  at  Ghent, 
had,  on  the  24th  of  Dec,  1814,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace.  As  soon  as  this  was  known,  hostilities  ceased  on 
land.  Several  battles  occurred  at  sea  after  this,  for  the 
news  of  peace  did  not  reach  them  until  some  time  after  it 
was  known  at  home.  By  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  simply  a 
l^eace  was  negotiated ;  seemingly  because  both  parties  had 
become  tired  of  the  war.  The  issue  upon  which  the  war 
broke  out  was  left  unsettled  by  the  Commissioners,  who 
ignored  that  question,  but  agreed  to  stop  fighting.  Eng- 
land has  not  since  enforced  her  doctrine  of  the  rischt  to 
search  our  vessels,  and  to  carry  off  our  men,  although  they 
may  have  once  been  her  subjects.  This  war  was  prose- 
cuted principally  on  the  seas,  where  a  number  of  severe 
naval  battles  were  fought,  and  many  captures  of  sliips 
made  on  both  sides.  Althouc^h  Enccland  had  a  far  more 
powerful  navy  than  we  had,  yet  in  victories  and  captures, 
the  odds  were  on  our  bide. 

TUK   FIFTH    WAU. 

IL  The  fifth  war  was  that  with  Mexico.  It  commenced 
on  the  26th  of  April,  1846,  and  grew  out  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas^-early  in  1845 — to  the  United  States.  Mex- 
ico had  not  yet  entirely  abandoned  her  claim  to,  and 
authority  over  Texas,  which  had  so  recently  revolted 
against  her  Government,  She  could  not  but  look  with 
great  disapprobation  and  jealousy  upon  the  action  of  the 
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United  States  in  taking  her  revolted  province  under  their 
protection,  and  then  annexing  it  to  their  own  dominionfl. 
The  people  of  Texas  were  afraid  that  Mexico  would  make 
an  a'ttempt  to  regain  possession  of  tlie  country,  and  called 
upon  the  United  States  Government  to  protect  them. 

12.  ^ames  El  Polk,  a  Southern  man,  was  then  Presi- 
dent, and  had  taken,  before  his  election,  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  annexation  scheme.  lie  was  therefore  quite 
'ready  and  willing  to  defend  this,  our  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritory, and  promptly  sent  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  Western 
part  of  Texas,  under  the  pretense  of  guarding  the  frontiers 
against  any  invasion  of  the  Mexicans.  Gen.  Taylor,  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  the  President,  marched  his  army 
quite  up  to  the  Rio  Grande,  which  Mr.  Polk  claimed  as 
the  Western  boundary  of  Texas.  But  this,  the  Mexicans, 
^  (with  good  reason  too),  disputed;  declaring  that  the 
Western  boundary  of  Texas  was.  far  to  the  East  of  that 
river,  and  remonstrated  strongly  against  the  action  to  the 
United  States,  in  sending  a  hostile  army  into  her  territory, 
and  hence  took  measures  to  expel  the  invaders.  As  be- 
fore stated,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1846,  a  small  number  of 
the  hostile  parties  met,  and  a  fight  between  them  ensued. 
Thus  the  war  begun,  and  continued  witli  almost  unvaried 
success  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Army  till  the  2nd 
of  Feb.,  1848,  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded. 
Durihg  this  short  war  of  less  than  two  years,  we  took  all 
their  strongholds  of  defence,  including  the  city  of  Vera 
Cniz,  together  with  their  Capital,  the  City  of  Mexico  it- 
self. Indeed,  the  whole  country  was  occupied,  and  might 
have  been  kept,  had  we  chosen  to  retain  it.  But  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  we  restored  a  part  of  their  country,  and 
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retained  all  we  desired  of  it,  viz.,  California  and  New 
Mexico,  and  in  short,  all  the  Northern  part  of  the  country. 
But  to  make  the  whole  aftair  look  less  like  robbery,  we 
paid  the  Mexicans  $10,000,000  for  what  we  kept,  which 
was  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  country. 

14.  By  this  Avar  we  very  iniicli  enlarged  our  territory, 
but  gained  very  little  rnilitiry  glory,  and  added  notli 
iug  to  our  character  for  justice  and  magnanimity.  AVo 
a  powerful  nation,  fell  upon  a  weak  one,  crushed  it,  ancl 
took  as  much  of  its  territory  as  we  pleased  ;  and  that,-  - 
to  say  the  least  of  it, —  for  a  very  trifling  cause.  A 
little  wisdom,  a  little  discreet  diplomacy,  would  h  ve 
averted  this  war,  saved  thousands  of  lives,  milliona  of 
money,  and  preserved  our  character  for  justice  i  nd 
magnanimity. 

THE  SIXTH  WAK. 

1 ).  This  was  by  far  the  greatest,  the  most  expen',.i'^p, 
and  mo3t  bloody  war  that  was  ever  carried  on  \ii>oii 
this  continent.  In  magnitude,  in  expense,  in  the  lives 
it  cost,  and  in  tlie  evil  consequences  which  resulted  fVoui 
it,  it  surpassed  all  the  preceding  wars  combined, 
and  verified  the  old  adage  that  '*  Civil  wars  are  the  worst 
of  all  wars.''  This,  as  everybody  knows,  was  a  civil 
war ;  a  war  between  the  people  of  the  same  country 
and  frovernment,  havinij  the  same  interests  and  the 
Bame  destinv. 

IG.  Riglit  here  we  miglit  expand  our  remarks  to  an 
extent  exceedins:  tlie  whole  contents  of  this  volume  in 
tracing  the  causes,  detailing  the  operations,  and  notic- 
ing the  results  of  this  most  terrible  and  cruel  war, 
Then  we    raigjlit    dwell    long  uj>on    the   consequences 
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which  must  inevitably  follow  in  all  coming  time.  Bnt 
this  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose.  We  have  onlj 
undertaken  to  give  the  veriest  outlines  of  our  various 
wars,  the  time  wherfthey  commenced,  the  time  of  their 
duration,  and  the  results  produced.  Just  so  much  we 
will  say  of  our  civil  war, — ^between  the  North  and  tlie 
South.  It  was  begun  on  the  12th  of  April,  1S61,  by 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor. It  was  closed  in  April,  1865,  by  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Lee,  the  Southern  Commander-in-Chie*^,  with  hia 
army,  to  Gen.  Grant,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Kational  Forces,  having  lasted  four  years  witli  varied 
success  on  both  sides.  All  the  details  of  this  desperate 
struggle  have  been  written  and  published  by  many  aWe 
historians,  to  whose  works  I  must  refer  the  reader  who 
Wishes  to  peruse  a  complete  history  of  this  great  event 
'17.  Here  we  will  only  add,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  many  lives  were  lost  in  this  devastating  war. 
500,000  on  both  sides  is  probably  as  coiTect  an  estimate 
as  can  be  made.  Eight  or  nine  billions  of  dollars  is  prob- 
ably as  iiear  an  estimate  of  its  cost  as  can  be  calculated. 

Other  disasters  and  evils  almost  inconceivable  followed 

» 

in  its  train.  It  furnished  the  world  w'th  one  of  the 
most  awful  examples  of  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of 
war. 

OUR  INDIAN  WABS. 

18.     In  addition  to,  and  in  connection  with,  the  sev- 
eral wars  mentioned  in  the  preceding  remarks,   our 
•   numerous  wars  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  should  he 
briefly  noticed.     In  both  of  our  wars  widi  England,  the 
Indians  were  wheedled  and  enticed  by  presents,  to  take 
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sides  with  England,  and  against  us.  Tliis,  together  with 
their  barbarous  mode  of  warfare,  and  their  savage 
eruelties,  produced  a  strong  antipathy  in  tlie  minds  ol 
Dur  people  against  them.  This  feeling  was  reciprocated 
by  tlie  Indians,  and  whenever  any  wrong  was  perpetra 
ted  by  either  party,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  make  it  a 
:ianse  of  war.  The  old  animosities  were  there,  and  any 
Dflensive  act  from  either  side  was  almost  certain  to  pro- 
duce retaliatory  acts  from  the  other  party.  When  tho 
whites  cheated  the  Indians,  they  in  retaliation  would 
steal  from  the  whites.  A  pursuit  and  a  massacre  would 
follow,  and  then  tho  Government  would  be  compelled 
to  interfere. 

10.  From  these  and  other  causes,  we  have  had  many 
wars  with  nearly  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  country. 
Some  of  these  contests  have  been  obstinate  and  bloody, 
costing  many  valuable  lives,  and  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Any  of  the  tribes, — or  all  of  them  combined, — could 
make  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  tho  power  of  the  United 
States.  Hence  all  our  Indian  wara  have  resulted  in 
their  final  defeat,  and  sometimes  in  tlieir  almost  utter 
destruction;  at  the  present  time  (18G7)  a  fierce  and 
bloody  war  is  raging  between  the  Government  and  tho 
western  Indians,  who  inhabit  tho  country  between  tbo 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Various 
tribes  are  combined  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  tho 
whites  on  their  lands,  and  to  prevent  the  construction 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad  through  their  hunting  grounds. 

20.  Tlie  Indians  who  remain  do  not  exceed  300,000. 
They  have  been  reduced  to  this  small  number  by  their 
frequent  wars  with  the  white?,  but  more  especially  by 
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their  almost  prepetual  wars  among  themselves.  Some  of 
them  have  become  partially  civilized,  and  have  tDrned 
their  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  instead  of  wander- 
ing about  on  hunting  excursions  and  warlike  ezpeditions 
against  each  other.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  our 
Indian  wars  will  soon  cease  forever. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

WiiEX,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessa^y  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume, 
among  the  po>?er8  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  sta~ 
tion  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  en- 
title them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which,  impel 
them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
ci*eated  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights  ;  that  among  these,  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
riving their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed'; 
that,  whenevor  any  form  of  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter 
or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying 
its  found(ition  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  pow- 
ers in  such  form,  as  to  Uiem  shall  seem  most  likely  to  ef- 
fect their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will 
'dictate  that  governments  long  established,  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and,  accordingly, 
all  experience  hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  dis- 
posed to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  r:ght 
themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  ac- 
eustotucd.  But,  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  ustirpa- 
tions,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  de- 
sign to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their 
right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and 
to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future   security.      Such 
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has  been  the  patient  Bufferance  of  these  colonies,  and  such 
is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  tlieir 
former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  pro- 
sent  king  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries 
and  usurpations,  all  having,  in  direct  object,  the  establbh- 
.  n^ent  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove 
this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world : 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome 
and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  nis  Governors  to  pass  laws  of  imme* 
diate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their 
operation  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained ;  and,  when  so 
suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would 
relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the  legislature ;  a 
ri^ht  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

lie  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  un- 
usual, uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depo^tory  of 
their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them 
into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for 
opposing,  with  manly  nrmness,  his  invasions  on  Hie  rights 
of  the  people. 

He  nas  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolution, 
to  cause  others  to  be  elected ;  whereby  the  leg^islativo 
powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  thd 
people  at  large  for  their  exercise ;  the  State  remaining,  in 
the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from 
without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
States ;  for  that  purpose,  oostructing  the  laws  for  natural- 
ization of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage 
their  migration  hithejr,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands.  ^ 

lie  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  re- 
fitsiug  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  iudiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  fur 
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the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  pa}Tnent 
of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent 
hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out 
their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing 
armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legislature 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of^ 
and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  juris- 
diction foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  • 
by  our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended 
legislation  : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  anned  troops  among  us : 

For  protecting  theui,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment, 
for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  States  . 

For  cutting  oiF  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world : 

Foi  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial 
by  jury. 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pre- 
tended offences  ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English   laws  in  a 
neighboring   province,   establishing  therein   an  arbitrary  * 
government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render 
it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instniment  for  introducing 
the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies ; 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  val- 
uable laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  powers  of  our 
governments : 

For   suspending   our   own   legislatures,  nnd  declaring 
themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  • 
cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out 
of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  bunit 
our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign 
■mprcenaripj*  to  comDletc  tne  work  of  death,  desolation. 
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and  tyranny,  already  begun,  with  circumstances  of  croelty 
and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous 
ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on 
the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  be* 
come  the  executione];8  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to 
fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amonc^st  us,  and 
has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  mhabitants  of  our  fron- 
tiers, the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of 
warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned 
for  redress,  in  the  most  humble  terms ;  our  repeated  pe- 
titions have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A 
prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrant,  Ls  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free 
people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time,  of 
attempts  made  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwar- 
rantable jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them 
of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
herCrf  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  mag-, 
nanimity,  and  we  have  conjuix3d  them,  by  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which 
would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspon- 
dence. They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice 
and  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity,  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them, 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace, 
friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  UXITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA,  in  GENERAL  CONGRESS 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  World 
ibr  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies, 
solemnly  publish  and  declare.  That  these  United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  FREE  AND  INDEPEN- 
DENT STAtES ;  that  thev  are  absolved  from  all  alle- 
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glance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connex- 
ion between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved  ;  and  that,  as  FliKK  AND 
INDEPENDENT  STATES,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  INDE- 
PENDENT STATES  may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  sup- 
port  of  this  declaration,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protec- 
tion of  DIVINE  PROVIDENCE,  we  mutually  pledge 
to  each  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 
Tlie  foregoing  declaration  was,  by  order  of  Congress, 
engrossed,  and  signed  by  the  following  members  : 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 

Massachicsetts  Bay. 
Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridge  Gerry. 

Delaware, 
Cffisar  Rodney, 
George  Reed, 
Thomas  M'Kean. 

3Iaryland, 
Samuel  Chase, 
William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stone, 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolltou 

Virginia. 
George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee, 
Thomas  Jeflerson, 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
Thomas  Nelson,  jun. 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

North  Carolina. 
William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes, 
John  I'enn. 


New  Hampshire. 
Josiali  Bartlett, 
William  Whipple, 
Matthew  Thornton. 

Ehode  Island. 
Stephen  Hopkins, 
William  Ellery. 

Connecticut. 
Roger  Sherman, 
Samuel  Huntington, 
W^illiam  W^illiams, 
Oliver  Wolcott. 

New  York. 
William  Floyd, 
Philip  Livingston, 
Francis  Lewis, 
Lewis  JMorris. 

New  Jersey. 
Richard  Stockton, 
John  Witherspoon, 
Francis  Hopkinson, 
John  Hart, 
Abraham  Clark. 

Pennsylvania. 
Robert  Morris, 
Benjamin  Rush, 
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Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Morton, 
George  Cljrmer, 
James  Smith, 
Oeorge  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 
George  Boss. 


South  Carolina. 
Edward  Rutledge, 
Thomas  Ilcyward,  jnn. 
Thomas  Lynch,  jan. 
Arthur  Middleton. 
Georgim. 
Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  Hall, 
George  Walton 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMEUICA. 

We,  the  People  of  the  Unitod  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic 
Tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings  of  Lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordam  and  es- 
tablish this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

ARTICLE  L 

Section  L  All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  chosen  every  second  Year  by  tl)e 
People  of  the  several  States,  and  the  Electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite  for  Electors  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Representative  who  shall  not 
have  attained  to  the  Age  of  twenty-live  Years,  and  been 
seven  Years  a  Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall 
not,  when  elected,  be  aa  Inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which 
he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within 
this  iJnion,  according  to  their  respective  Numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  bv  addins:  to  the  whole  Number  of 
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free  Persons,  including  those  bound  to  Service  for  a  Term 
of  Years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed  three-fifths  of 
all  other  Persons.  The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  Years  after  the  first  MeKing  of  the  Congresa 
of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  Term 
of  ten  Yeara,  in  such  Manner  as  they  shall  by  Law  direct. 
I'he  Number  of  Hepresentatives  shall  not  exceed  one  ibr 
every  thirty  Thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  Least 
one  ilepresentative ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  bv 
made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to 
choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five.  New  York 
six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one, 
Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five,  and 
Guovgi&  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  Bepresentation  from  any 
State,  the  Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs 
of  Election  to  fill  such  Vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker 
and  other  Officers;  and  shall  have* the  sole  Power  of  Im* 
peaftiment. 

Section  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the 
Legislatni-e  thereof,  for  six  Years ;  and  each  Senator  shall 
have  one  Vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled .  in  Conse- 
quence of  the  first  Election,  they  shall  be  divided  as 
equally  as  may  be  into  three  Classes.  The  Seats  of  the 
Senators  of  the  first  Class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  Expira- 
tion of  the  second  Year,  of  the  second  Class  at  the  Expira- 
tion of  the  fourth  Year,  and  of  the  third  Class  at  the  Ex- 
piration of  the  sixth  Year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen 
every  second  Year ;  and  if  Vacancies  happen  l)y  Resigna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  during  the  Recess  of  the  Legislature 
of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make  tempo- 
rary Appoinments  until  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  shall  then  fill  such  Vacancies. 

No  Person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained to  the  Age  of  thirty  Years,  and  been  nine  Years  a 
Citizen  of  the  United,  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
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elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall 
be  chosen. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  Pre^ 
Bident  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  Vote,  unless  they 
be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  Ofllcers,  and  also 
a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the  Absence  of  the  Vice-Pi-c- 
sident,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  Office  of  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  Power  to  try  all  Tinpeacli- 
ments.  When  sitting  ibr  that  Purpose,  they  shall  be  on 
Oath  or  Affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside :  And  no 
Person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  Concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  present. 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Im])eat'hment  shall  not  extend 
farther  than  to  removal  from  Office,  and  Disqualification 
to  hold  and  enjoy  any  Oliice  of  honour,  Trust  or  Profit 
under  the  United  States  :  but  the  Party  convicted  shall 
nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indictment,  Trial, 
Judgment,  and  Punishment,  according  to  Law. 

Section  4.  The  Times,  Places  and  JManner  of  holding 
Elections  lor  Senators  and  lU'i)resentatives,  shall  be  ])rt- 
Bcribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but  tho 
Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such 
Regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every 
Year,  and  such  Meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  unless  they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different 

Day. 

Section  5.  Each  House  shall  be  the  Judorc  of  the  Elec- 
tion,  Returns  and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Members  and 
a  Majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a  Quorum  to  do  Busi- 
ness; but  a  smaller  Number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  ':'ompel  the  Attendance  of 
absent  Members,  in  such  Mannci*,  and  under  such  Penal- 
ties as  each  House  may  provide. 

Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceed- 
ings, punish  its  Members  for  disorderly  Behavior,  and, 
with  the  Concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member. 
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Each  Honse  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its  Proceedingfl, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such 
Parts  as  may  in  their  Judgment  require  Secrecy ;  and  the 
Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  Members  of  either-  House  on  any 
question  shall,  at  the  Desire  of  onefifth  of  tlioso  Preseut, 
be  entered  on  the  Journal. 
,  '  Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall, 
without  the  Consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than 
three  d*ays,  nor  to  any  other  Place  than  that  in  which  the 
two  ^ou8e8  shaU  be  sitting. 

Section  6.  The  Senatora  and  Representatives  shall  re* 
ceive  a  Compensation  for  their  Services,  to  be  ascertained 
by  Law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  Treason,  Felony 
and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from  Arrest  dur- 
ing their  Attendance  at  the  Session  of  their  respective 
Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ; 
and  for  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House,  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place. 
'  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  tlie  Time 
for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  Office 
under  the  Authority  of  the  United  States,  which  sliall 
have  been  created,  or  the  Emoluments  whereof  shall  have 
been  increased  during  such  time ;  and.  no  Person  hold- 
ing any  Office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a 
Member  of  either  House  during  his  Continuance  in  Office. 

Section  7.  All  Bills  for  raising  Revenue  shall  origin- 
ate in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  but  the  Senate  may 
propose  or  concur  with  Amendments  as  on  otlier  Bills. 

Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a 
Law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
If  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if  not  he  shall  return  it, 
with  his  Objections  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have 
originated,  who  shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large  on 
their  Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsiaer  it.  If  after  such 
Reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to 
pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  Objections, 
to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  recoiifdd- 

ered.  and  if  nnnrnvcd  bv  two-thirdfl  nf  tJiAt  HmiiUk  it.  cKall 
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become  a  Law.  But  ii\all  such  Casefi  the  Votes  of  botli 
Houses  shall  he  determined  by  yeas  and  Nays,  and  the 
Names  of  the  Persons  votinor  for  and  asranist  the  Bill  shall 
be  entered  on  the  Journal  of  each  House  respectively.  It 
any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within 
ten  Days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  Same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  Manner  as 
if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Adjourn- 
ment prevent  its  Keturn,  hi  which  Case  it  shall  not  be  a 
Law. 

Evcrj'  Order,  Kesolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Con- 
currence of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  Adjournment)  shall 
be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and 
before  the  Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall  be  approved  by 
him,  or  bemg  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
according  to  the  Rules  and  Limitations  prescribed  in  the 
Case  of  a  Bill. 

Section  8.     The  Congress  shall  have  Power 

To  lay  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises, 
to  pay  the  Debts  and  provide  for  the  common  Defence 
ana  general  Welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  Duties, 
Imposts  and  Excises  shall  bo  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States; 

To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States : 

To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  Tribes ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,  and  uni- 
form Laws  on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the 
United  States ; 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  for- 
eign Coin,  and  lix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures; 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the 
Securities  and  current  Coin  of  the  United  States ; 

To  establish  Post  Offices  and  post  lioads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the 
exclusive  Right  to  their  respective  Writings  and  Discov- 
eries; 
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To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court; 

To  define  Jlnd  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed 
on  the  high  Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations ; 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Re- 
prisal, and  make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and 
W ater ; 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of 
Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  lor  a  longer  Term  than  two 
JTears ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy ; 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  Forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the 
Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  In- 
vasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the 
Militia,  and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be 
emi)loyed  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving 
to  the  States  respectively,  the  Appointment  of  the  Officers,  . 
and  the  Authority  of  training  the  Militia  according  to 
the  Discipline  prescribed  by  Congress; 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatso- 
ever, over  such  District  (not  exceeding  ten  Miles  square) 
as  may,  by  Cession  of  particular  States,  and  the  Accep- 
tance of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  Authority  over  all  * 
Places  purchased  by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  the  Same  shall  be,  for  the  Erection  of 
Fortfl^  Magazines,  Arsenals,  Dock- Yards,  and  other  needful 
Buildings ; — And 

To  make  all  Laws  wliich  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all 
other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  *  United  States,  or  in  any  Depai'tment  or 
Officer  thereof. 

Section  9.  The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Per- 
sons as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to 
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Tax  or  Duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  Importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  Person. 

The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not 
he  suspended,  unless  ^vhcn  in  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  luva- 
sioTi  tlic  public  Irafety  may  require  it. 

Xo  ]>ill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  bhall  bo 
passed. 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct,  Tax  shall  be  laid  unles3 
in  Proportion  to  the  Census  or  Enumeration  liercin  before 
directed  to  be  taken. 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from 
any  State. 

Xo  Preference  shall  be  given  by  any  Regulation  of 
Commerce  or  llevenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those 
of  another:  nor  shall  Vessels  bound  to,  or  from  one  State, 
be  obliged  to  enter,  cle:jr,  or  i)ay  Duties  in  another. 

No  JMoncy  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in 
Consequence  of  Appropriations  made  by  Law  ;  and  a 
regular  Statement  and  Account  of  the  liecei])ts  and  Ex- 
penditures of  all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States  :  And  no  Person  holding  any  OtKce  of  Profit  or 
Trust  under  them,  sliall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, accept  of  any  present,  Emolument,  Oilice,  or  Title, 
of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  King,  Prince,  or  foreign 
State. 

Sectiox  10.  Xo  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty, 
Alliance,  or  Confederation;  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and 
Reprisal ;  coin  Money;  emit  Bills  of  Credit;  make  any 
Thing  but  gold  and  silver  Cohi  a  Tender  in  Payment  of 
Debts  ;  ])ass  any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex  post  facto  Law,  or 
Law  impairing  the  Obligation  of  Contracts,  or  grant  any 
Title  of  Nobility. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay 
any  Imposts  or  Duties  on  Imports  or  Exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  it's  in- 
spection Laws :  and  the  net  Produce  of  all  Duties  and 
Imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  Imports  or  Exports,  shall  bo 
for  the  Uso  ^>f  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ;    and  all 
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such  Laws  slaall  be  Bubject  to  the  Hevislon  and  Control 
of  the  Cons^ress. 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  Consfi-ess,  lay  any 
Duty  of  Tonnage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  in  time  «f 
Peace,  enter  into  any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  Power,  or  engage  in  War,  unless 
actually  invaded,  x^r  in  such  imminent  Danger  as  will 
not  admit  of  Delay. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Section  1.  The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold 
his  Office  during  the  Terra  of  four  Years,  and,  together 
with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same  Term,  be 
elected,  as  follows : 

Each  St^te  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct,  a  Number  of  Electors,  equal 
to  the  whole  Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress ;  but  no 
Senator  or  Representative,  or  Person  holding  an  Office  of 
Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed 
an  Elector. 

[*  Tbo  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
Ballot  for  two  Persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  In- 
habitant of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make 
a  List  of  all  the  Persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  Number  of  Votes  ior 
each ;  which  List  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to 
the  Seat  of  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the 
Presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative  open  all  the 
Certificates,  and  the  Votes  shall  then  bo  counted. '  The  Person 
having  Uvo  greatest  Number  of  Votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  snch 
Number  be  a  Majority  of  the  whole  Number  of  Electors  appointed ; 
and  if  there  i)o  more  than  one  who  have  such  Mafority.  and  have 
nn  equal  Nnmber  of  Votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
immediately  choose  by  Ballot  one  of  them  for  President :  and  if  no 
Person  have  a  Mf\jority,  then  from  tlie  five  highest  on  tlie  List  the 
(aid  House  shall  La  like  Manner  choose  the  President.    But  in 

*  This  clause  within  brackets  has  been  superceded  and  annulled 
bv  the  12th  amendment  on  page  432. 
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choosing  the  President,  the  Votc3  shall  he  taken  by  States,  the 
Representation  from  each  Stale  having  one  Vote ;  A  Qnorum  for 
this  Purpose  shall  consist  of  a  Memljer  or  Mctnl>ors  from  two- 
tlnrJs  of  the  States,  and  a  M>ijority  of  all  the  States  shall  bo  n*  cl-^- 
§nry  to  a  Choice.  In  every  Case,  after  the  Choice  of  the  Pre?i  U*rii, 
the  Person  having  the  greatest  Number  of  Votes  of  the  El»  c  mn 
thall  be  tlie  Vice-President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or 
more  who  have  equal  Votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by 
Ballot  tlie  Vice-President.] 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  choosing  tlic 
Electors,  and  the  Day  on  which  they  shall  give  their 
Votes;  which  Day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Xo  Person  except  a  natural  born  Citizen,  or  a  CitizeYi  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Office  of  President ; 
neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  Office  who 
f^hall  not  have  attamed  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  Years,  and 
been  fourteen  Years  a  Resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  Case  6f  the  Removal  of  the  President  from  Office,  or 
of  his  Death,  Resignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge  the 
Powers  and  Duties  of  the  said  Office,  the  same  shall^de- 
volve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may  by 
Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Kcmoval,  Death,  Resigna- 
tion, or  Inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, declaring  what  Officer  shall  then  act  as  President, 
and  such  Officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  Disability 
be  removed,  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  his 
Services,  a  Compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased 
nor  diminished  during  the  Period  for  which  he  shall  have 
been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  Period 
any  other  Emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them. 

Before  ho  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shall 
take  the  followincc  oath  or  Affirmation  : — 

•*  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  iliithfully 
"execute  the  Office  of  President  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
"will  to  the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve,  jMotcct  and 
"  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
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Section  2  The  President  shall  bo  Commamlcr-iii-Chicf 
of  the  Array  and  NavVof  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
Militia  of  the -several  States,  when  called  into  the  actual 
Bervice  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the  Opinion, 
in  writing,  of  the  principal  Officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
Departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  Duties  of 
their  respective  Offices,  and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant 
Beprievefl  and  Pardons  for  Offiences  against  the  XJnited 
States,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment. 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent t)f  the  Senate,  to  maKc  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  concur :  and  he  shall  nominate,  and 
by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls, 
Judges  of  the  Supi-erae  Court,  and  all  other  Officers  of  tho 
United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  Law : 
but  tlie  Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of 
such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  Presi- 
dent alone,  in  tho  Couits  of  Law,  or  m  tho  Heads  of  De- 
pai^ments. 

The  President  shall  have  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies 
that  may  happen  during  the  liocess  of  the  Senate,  by 
'  granting  Commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of 
their  next  Sessions. 

Sbction  3.  Ho  sliall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  Information  of  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  rec- 
ommend to  their  Consideration  such  Measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  extraordinary 
Occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
Cases  of  Disagreement  between  them,  with  Respect  to  the 
Time  of  Adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time' 
lis  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  Ambassadors 
and  other  public  Miinsters;  he  shall  take  caro  that  the 
Laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  Commission  all 
the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4.  The  President,  Vice  President  and  all  civil 
Officers  of-  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  frein 
Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and  Conviction  of,  Treason, 
Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors. 
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ARTICLE  IIL 

Section  1.  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States, 
phall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  such  inferior^ 
Courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and 
establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior 
Courts,  shall  hold  their  OflSces  during  good  Behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  Services  a  Compen- 
sation, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  conthi-  , 
uance  in  Office. 

Section  2.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases,  in  Law  and  Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution, 
the  Laws  of  the  L^nited  States,  and  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  their  Authority ; — to  all  Cases 
aflecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers,  and  Con- 
suls ; — to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction ; 
— to  Controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
Party; — to  Controversies  between  two  or  more  States; 
— between  a  State  and  Citizens  of  another  State ;  between 
Citizens  of  different  States, — between  Citizens  of  the 
same  State  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of  different 
States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  Citizens  thereof,  and  ' 
foreign  States,  Citizens  or  Subjects, 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Minis- 
ters and  Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a 
Party,  the  supreme  Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction. 

In  all  the  otiier  Cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme 
Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law 
and  Fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  Regula- 
tions as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  Impeachment, 
sliall  be  by  Jury  ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State 
wliere  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  Trial  shall  bo 
at  such  Place  or  Places  as  the  Congress  may  by  Law 
have  direct ed« 

Section  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering 
to  their  Enemies,  giving  them  Aid  and  Comfort.     Xo|)er- 
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«5on  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason  unless  on' the  Testimony 
of  two  Witnesses  to  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on  Gonfession 
in  open  Court. 

Tiio  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punish* 
insnt  of  Treason,  but  no  Attainder  of  Treason  shall  work 
Corruption  of  Blood,  or  Forfeiture  except  during  the  Life 
of  the  Person  attainted. 

«  • 

ARTICLE  IV. 

SscTioif  1  Pull  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in 
each  State  totho  public  Acts,  Records,  and  judicial  Pro- 
ceedings «f  every  other  State.  And  the  Congress  may 
by  general  Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  in  which  such  Acts, 
Records  and  Proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  Effect 
'    thei*eo£ 

Sbction  2.  The  Citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  Citizens  in  the  several 
States. 

A  Person  charged  in  any  State  widi  Treason,  Felony, 
or  other  Crime^  tiho  shall  flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found 
iu»  another  State,  shall  on  Demand  of  the  execntive  Au- 
thority of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up, 
to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Crime. 

No   Person  held  to  Service  or  Labour  in  one  State, 
under  the  Laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in 
Consequence  of  any  Law  or  Regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  Service  or  Labour,  but  shall  be  deiir- 
•   cred  up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom  such  Service  or 
.  Labour  may  be  due. 

Section  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress into  this  Union ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed 
<fr  erected  wrthin  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State ;  nor 
any  State  bo  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or  more  States, 
or  Parts  of  States,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Legislatures 
.  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  Kules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Terri- 
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tory  or  other  Property  belonging  to  the  United  States ; 
and  nothing  in  tnis  Constitution  sliall  be  so  construed  as 
to  Prejudice  any  Clainis  of  tlio  United  States,  or  of  any 
particular  State. 

Sbction  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  Ilepublicau  Form  of  Government, 
and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  Invasion,  and  on 
Application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when 
the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic 
Violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  Houses  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  Amendments  to  this  Con- 
stitution, or,  on  the  Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  Convention  for 
proposing  Amendments,  which,  in  either  Case,  shall  bo 
valid  to  all  Intents  and  Purposes,  as  Part  of  tliis  Constitu^ 
tion,  when  ratified. by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  Hcveral  States,  or  by  Conventions  in  three-fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  Mode  of  Ratification  may 
be  proposed  by  the  Congress ;  Provided  that  no  Amend- 
ment which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  Manner  affect  the 
first  and  fourth  Clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  first 
Article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  Consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  Vr. 

All  Debts  contracted  and  Engagments  entered  into, 
before  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid 
against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under 
the  Confederation. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  Pui-suance  thereof;  and  all 
Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  Statof?,  shall  bo  the  supreme  Law  of 
toe  land;  and  the  Judges  in  evcrv  State  shall  be  bound 
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thereby,  any  Thing  in  the  Constitntion  of  Laws  of  any 
State  to  the  Contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Representaiives  before  mentioned, 
and  the  Members  of  the  several  State  LegislatnreSi  and 
all  execntive  and  judicial  Officers,  both  of  tlie  United 
States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bonnd  by  Oath 
or  Affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution ;  bat  no  re- 
ligious Test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  QnalificaUon  to 
any  Office  orpublio  Trust  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  Ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States^ 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  Establishment  of  this  Constitu- 
tion between  the  States  so  ratifymg  the  Same. 

DoNB  in  Convention  by  the  Unaimous  Consent  of  the 
States  present  the  Seventeenth  Day  of  September  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  Eighty  seven  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  theTwdfth.  Ik  Witnisc 
whereof  We  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  Names, 

GEO.  WASHINGTON— 
President  and  deputy  from  VtrgmuL 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
JoiiK  Langdon,  Nicholas  Oilman. 

AIASSACHUSETTS. 
Nathaniel  Gokiiam,  Rufus  King. 

CONNECTICUT, 
Wm.  Saml.  Johnson,  Roger  SusftsCAH; 

NEW  YORK. 
Albxandbb  Hamilton. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Wiu  LivmosTON,  David  Bbxablkt 

Wm.  Pateescn,  Jon  a  Dayton. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

B.  Franklin,  Thomar  Mifflin, 

KoBT.  MouRis,  Geo.  Cltmer, 

Tho.    FiTzsmoNS,  Jared  Inoebsoll, 

James  Wilson,  Qouv.  Morris. 

DELAWAKE. 

Geo.   Heap,  .  Gunning  Bedford,  Jun'r, 

John  Dickinson,  Richard  Bassett, 

Jaco.    Broom. 

MARYLAND. 

James  M'IIenrt,  Dan.  of  St.  Thos.  Jenifer, 

Danl.  Carroll. 

VIRGINIA. 

John  Blair,  James  Madison,  Jr., 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Wm. 'Blount,  Uich'd  Dobbs  Spaight, 

Hit.  Williamson. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
J.  Rutledgk,  Cha3.  Cotesworth  Pincknev, 

Charles  Putckney,  Pierce  Butler. 

GEORGIA. 
William  Few,  Abr.  Baldwin. 

Attest :  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretary. 
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ARTICLES 

IN  ADDITION  TO,  AND  AMENDMENT  OF. 


THE  CONSTITUTION 

OF  TUB 

UNITED  STATES  OE  AMEEIOA, 

JPropo&ed  by  Conrpresa^  and  ratified  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  several  States,  pursuant  to  the  fifth  article  of  the 
original  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press ;  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE  IL 

A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary  to  the  secaritj 
of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
Arms,  shall  not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  IIL 
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bouse,  without   tho  coiiscut  of  the  Owner,  nor  in  time  of 
war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prcscribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
liouses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  in- 
dicment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  tlie  Militia,  when  in  actual  ser- 
vice in  time  of  War  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person 
be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb  ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  Criminal 
Case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law  ;  nor 
flhall  private  property  be  taken  for  puVJlc  use,  without 
just  compensation. 

ARTICLE  VL 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascer- 
tained by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  th j  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
agcainst  him ;  to  have  Compulsory  process  for  obtaining 
Witnesses  in  his  favour,  and  to  have  the  Assistance  of 
Counsel  for  his  defence. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

In  Suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy 
shall  exceed  twenty  dollai-s,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall 
he  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  other- 
wise re-examined  in  any  Court  of  the  Tnited  States,  than 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines 
imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights, 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained 
by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTILCE  Xr. 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States 
by  Citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subjects 
of  any  Foreign  State. 

ARTICLE  Xn. 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-Presidpiit, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  state  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in 
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distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President, 
and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for 
as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  lists  they 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate ; — The  President  of  the  Senate  shall, 
in  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted ; — The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President,  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  num- 
ber be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  Iiilectors  ap- 
pointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from 
the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding 
three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by 
ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two- thirds'  of 
the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
shall  not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March 
next  following,  then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  Presi- 
dent, as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  Constitutional 
disability  of  the  President.  The  person  having  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  as  Vice-Presiaent,  shall  be  the  Vice- 
President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  Electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list, 
the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-President ;  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally 
ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to 
that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  XfIL 
Section  1.    Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude. 
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except  as  a  punisbment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shaD 
have  bc-cn  dalj  couvicted,  shall  exist  within  the  Uoited  States^ 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Secttion  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  arti- 
cle, by  appropriate  legislation. 

i^KTlCLE  XIV. 

Beotion  1.  AU  penoDi  born  or  natoaralized  ia  the  United  Btatei  and 
rabject  to  the  Jorisdiction  thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  State  wherein  they  reside.  Ko  State  ahaU  make  or  eaforee  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immnnitiea  of  citixena  of  the  United 
States ;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life.  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  pe»on  within  iu  Jonadictioa 
tiie  eqnal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Bbo.  2.  Representatives  shaU  be  appointed  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  nnnibers,  counting  the  whole  nnmber  of  per- 
sons in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed ;  bnt  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Viee-Pres- 
ident  of  the  United  States,  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  execntive  and 
Judicial  officers  of  a  State  or  the  members  of  the  Legislatore  thereof,  ia 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  anyway  abridged  ex- 
cept for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crimes,  the  basl*  of  representa- 
tion therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  nnmber  of  saeh 
male  citizens  shaU  bear  to  the  whole  nnmber  of  male  citzens  twenty-ono 
years  of  age  in  such  btato. 

Ssc.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  8enntor  or  Representative  in  Congress  or 
elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or  hold  anv  office,  civil  or  military, 
under  the  United  States  or  under  any  State  who,  naving  previously  taken 
an  oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  Statea,  or 
as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  officer 
of  any  State,  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  shaU  have 
engaged  iu  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  com- 
fort to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  house,  remove  such  disability. 

Sbo.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  authorized  1»y 
law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for 
services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  qneationed. 
Bnt  neither  th ;  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  aasnme  or  pay  any  debt 
or  obligation  incurred  in  the  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  or  any  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave,  but  such  debts, 
obligations  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sfio.  6  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  enforce,  by  appropriatt 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Of  the  14th  Amendment,  find  remarks  on  page  460 


STANDING  RULES  AND  ORDERS 

FOR   CONDUCTING   BUSINESS   IN   THE 

HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
As  amended  at  the  Int  aession  of  the  36/A  Congress, 


TOUCHING  TUB  DUTY  OF  THE  SPEAKER. 

1.  He  shall  take  the  chair  every  day  precisely  at  the  hour  to 
which  the  House  shall  have  adjourned  on  the  preceding  day ; 
shall  immediately  call  the  members  to  order ;  nnd,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  quorum,  sliall  cause  the  journal  of  the  preceding 
day  to  be  read. 

2.  He  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum  ;  may  speak  to  points 
of  order  in  preference  to  other  members,  rising  from  his  seat  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  shall  decide  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  House  by  any  two  members — on  which  appeal  no 
member  shall  speak  more  than  once,  unless  by  leave  of  the 
House. 

8.  He  shall  rise  to  put  a  question,  but  may  state  it  sitting. 

4.  Questions  shall  be  distinctly  put  in  this  Ibnn,  to  wit:  *^  As 
many  aa  are  of  opinion  that  (as  the  question  may  be)  say  Ay  /*• 
and  after  the  affirmative  voice  is  expressed,  "  As  many  as  are  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  say  iVi?."  If  the  Speaker  doubt,  or  a 
division  be  called  for,  the  House  shall  divide  ;  those  in  the  affirm* 
ative  of  the  question  shall  first  rise  from  their  seats,  and 
afterwards  those  in  the  negative.  If  the  Speaker  still  doubt,  or 
a  count  be  required,  by  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  quorum  of  the 
members,  the  Speaker  shall  name  two  members,  one  from  each 
side,  to  tell  the  members  in  the  affirmative  and  negative ;  which 
being  reported,  he  shall  rise  and  state  the  decision  to  the  House. 

5.  The  Speaker  shall  examine  and  correct  the  journal  before  it 
is  read.  He  shall  have  a  general  direction  of  the  Hall,  and  the 
unappropriated  rooms  in  that  part  of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  the 
House  shall  be  subject  to  his  order  and  disposal  until  the  further 
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order  of  the  House.  He  shall  have  a  right  to  name  anj  member 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair,  bat  such  sabstitntion  shall  not 
extend  beyond  an  adjoarnment. 

6.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  perform  divine  service  in 
the  chamber  occupied  bj  the  House  of  Representatives,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  Speaker. 

7.  In  all  cases  of  ballot  bj  the  House,  the  Speaker  shall  vote ; 
in  other  cases  he  shall  not  be  required  to  vote,  unless  the  House 
be  equally  divided,  or  unless  his  vote,  if  given  to  the  minority, 
will  make  the  division  equal ;  and  in  case  of  such  equal  division, 
the  question  shall  be  lost. 

8.  All  acts,  addresses,  and  joint  resolutions,  shall  be  siened  by 
the  Speaker ;  and  all  writs,  warrants  and  subpoenas,  issued  by  or* 
der  of  the  House,  shall  be  under  his  hand  and  seal,  attested  by 
the  Clerk. 

9.  In  case  of  any  disturbance  or  disorderly  conduct  in  the 
galleries  or  lobby,  the  Speaker  (or  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House,)  shall  have  power  to  order  the  same  to  be 
cleared. 

OF  THE  OLXRK  AND  OTIHEB  OFFICERS. 

10.  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  commencement  of  each 
Congress,  to  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  appointed, 
a  Clerk,  Sergeant-at-arms,  Doorkeeper,  and  Postmaster,  each  of 
whom  shall  take  an  oath  for  the  true  and  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  abilities,  and 
to  keep  the  secrets  of  the  House ;  and  the  appointees  of  the  Door- 
keer  and  Postmaster  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Speaker ;  and,  in  all  cases  of  election  by  the  House  of  its  officers, 
the  vote  shall  be  taken  vita  voes, 

11.  In  all  cases  where  other  than  meml)ers  of  the  Honse  may 
be  eligible  to  an  office  by  the  election  of  tlie  House,  there  shall 
be  a  previous  nomination. 

12.  In  all  other  oases  of  ballot  than  for  committees,  a  majority 
of  the  votes  given  shall  be  necessary  to  an  election ;  and  wher» 
there  shall  not  be  such  a  minority  on  the  first  ballot,  tlie  ballots 
shall  be  repeated  until  a  m^ority  be  obtained.  And  in  all  ballot- 
ings  blanlkB  shall  be  rejected,  and  not  taken  into  the  count  in 
enumeration  of  tiie  votes,  or  reported  by  the  tellers. 

18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  to  make,  and  cause  to  be 
printed,  and  delivered  to  each  member,  at  the  commencement  of 
every  session  of  Congress,  a  list  of  the  reports  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  any  officer  or  department  of  the  government  to  make  to 
Congress ;  referring  to  the  act  or  resolution,  and  page  of  the  vol- 
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nme  of  the  laws  or  journal  in  wliich  it  maj  be  contained ;  and 
placing  under  the  name  of  each  officer  the  list  of  reports  required 
of  him  to  be  made,  and  the  time  when  the  report  may  be 
expected. 

14.  It  shall  be  the  dutj  of  tlie  Clerk  of  the  House,  at  the  end 
of  each  session,  to  send  a  printed  copy  of  the  journals  thereof 
to  the  Executive,  and  to  eacii  branch  of  the  legislature  of  ever/ 
SUte. 

15.  All  questions  of  order  shall  be  noted  bj  the  Clerk,  with 
the  decision,  and  put  together  at  the  end  of  the  journal  of  every 
session. 

16.  The  Clerk  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  each 
session  of  Congress,  cause  to  be  completed  the  printing  and 
primary  distribution,  to  members  and  delegates,  of  the  Journal 
of  the  House,  together  with  an  accurate  index  of  the  same. 

17.  There  shall  be  retained  in  the  library  of  the  Clerk's  office, 
for  the  use  of  the  members  there,  and  not  to  be  withdrawn  there- 
from, two  copies  of  all  the  books  and  printed  documents  deposited 
in  the  library. 

18.  The  Clerk  sliall  have  preserved  for  each  member  of  the 
House,  an  extra  copy,  in  good  binding,  of  all  the  documents 
printed  by  order  of  either  house  at  each  future  session  of 
Congress. 

19.  The  Clerk  shall  make  a  weekly  statement  of  the  resolutions 
and  bills  (Senate  bills  inclusive)  upon  the  Speaker's  table, 
accompanied  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  orders  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  upon  each,  and  the  date  of  such  orders 
and  proceedings ;  whicli  statement  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  members. 

20.  The  Clerk  shall  cause  an  index  to  be  prepared  to  the  acts 
passed  at  every  session  of  Congress,  and  to  be  printed  and  bound 
With  the  acts. 

21.  All  contracts,  bargains,  or  agreements,  relative  to  the  fur- 
nishing any  matter  or  thing,  or  for  the  performance  of  any  labor 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be  made  with  the  Clerk, 
or  approved  by  him,  before  any  allowance  shall  be  made  therefor 
by  tiie  Committee  of  Accounts. 

22.  It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sergeant-at-arms  to  attend  the 
House  during  its  sittings ;  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  order ^  un- 
der  the  direction  of  the  Speaker  ;  to  execute  the  commands  of  the 
House  from  time  to  time  ;  together  with  all  such  process,  issued 
by  authority  thereof,  as  shall  be  directed  to  him  by  the  Speaker. 

28.  The  symbol  of  his  office  (the  mace)  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Sergeant-at-arms  when  in  tiie  execution  of  his  office. 
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24.  The  feeft  of  the  Sergeant-at-arms  shall  be  for  erery  arreft^ 
the  earn  of  two  dollars ;  for  each  daj^s  cnstod j  and  releasement, 
one  dollar ;  and  for  travelling  expenses  for  himself  or  a  special 
messenger,  going  and  returning,  one-tenth  of  a  dollar  for  each 
mile  necessarily  and  actually  travelled  by  such  officer  or  other 
person  in  the  execution  of  such  precept  or  summons. 

25.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  8ergeant-a^arm^  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts  for  the  pay  and  mileage  of  members,  to  prepare  chedcfs 
and,  if  required  to  do  so,  to  draw  the  money  on  such  checks  for 
the  members,  (the  same  being  previously  signed  by  the  Speaker, 
and  endorsed  by  the  member,)  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the 
member  entitled  thereto. 

26.  The  Sergeant-at-arms  shall  give  bond,  with  surety,  to  the 
United  States,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten 
tliousand  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Speaker,  and  with  such 
surety  as  the  Speaker  may  approve,  faithfully  to  account  for  the 
money  coming  into  his  hands  for  the  pay  of  members. 

27.  The  Doorkeeper  shall  execute  strictly  the  134th  and  135th 
rules,  relative  to  the  privilege  of  the  hall.  And  he  shall  be  re- 
quired  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  each  session  of  Congress 
to  take  an  inventory  of  all  the  furniture,  books,  and  otlier  publie 
property  in  the  several  committee  and  other  rooms  under  hit 
charge,  and  shall  report  the  same  to  the  House ;  which  report 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  who  shall  de- 
termine the  amount  for  which  he  shall  be  held  liable  for  missing 
articles. 

28.  The  Postmaster  shall  superintend  the  post  office  kept  in 
the  Capitol  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members. 

OF  THE  MEUB1EBS. 

29.  No  member  shall  vote  on  any  question  in  the  event  of 
which  he  is  immediately  and  particularly  interested,  or  in  any 
case  where  he  was  not  within  Uie  bar  of  the  House  when  the 
question  was  put.  And  when  any  member  shall  ask  leave  to 
vote,  the  Speaker  shall  propound  to  him  the  question,  *'  Wen 
you  teithin  the  bar  h^^ore  the  hut  name  on  the  roil  teat  called  f^ 
and  if  he  shall  answer  in  the  negative  the  Speaker  shall  not 
further  entertain  the  request  of  such  member  to  vute :  Protided^ 
haioecer^  that  any  member  who  was  absent  by  leave  of  the  House 
may  vote  at  any  time  before  the  result  is  announced. 

80.  Upon  a  division  and  count  of  the  House  on  any  qnestion, 
no  member  without  the  bar  shall  be  counted. 

81.  Every  member  who  shall  be  in  the  House  when  the  qne^ 
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tlon  Is  pnt  sball  give  his  vote,  unless  the  House  shall  excuse  hint 
All  motions  to  excuse  a  member  from  voting  shall  be  made  before 
the  House  divides,  or  before  the  call  of  the  yeas  and  nays  is  com- 
menced ;  and  the  question  shall  then  be  taken  without  debate. 

33.  The  name  of  a  member  who  presents  a  petition  or  memorial, 
or  who  offers  a  resolution  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  shall 
be  inserted  on  the  journals. 

83.  No  member  shall  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  the 
Iloiise,  unless  he  have  leave,  or  be  sick  or  unable  to  attend. 

OF   CALLS   OF  THE   nOCSK. 

84.  Any  fifteen  members  (including  the  Speaker^  if  tliere  bo 
one)  shall  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
members. 

85.  Upon  calls  of  the  Ilouse,  or  in  takinpj  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
any  question,  the  names  of  the  members  sliull  be  called 
alphabeticully. 

86.  Upon  tlie  call  of  the  House,  the  names  of  the  members 
fthall  be  called  over  by  the  Clerk,  and  the  absentees  noted ;  after 
which  the  natnes  of  t!ie  absentees  shall  again  be  called  over  ;  the 
doors  shall  then  be  shut,  and  those  for  wliom  no  excuse  or  insuf- 
ficient excuses  are  made  may,  by  order  of  those  present,  if 
fifteen  in  number,  be  taken  into  custody  as  they  appear,  or  may 
be  sent  for  and  taken  into  custody,  wherever  to  be  found,  by 
special  messengers  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

87.  When  a  member  shall  be  discharged  from  custody,  and 
admitted  to  his  seat^  the  House  shall  determine  whether  such 
discharge  shall  be  with  or  without  paying  fees ;  and  in  like  m-in- 
ner,  whether  a  delinquent  member,  taken  into  custody  by  a 
special  messenger,  shall  or  shall  not  bo  liable  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  such  special  messenger. 

OV    MOTIONS,    THEIK   PUECKDENOB,    ETC. 

88.  When  a  moti<m  is  made  and  seconded,  it  shall  be  stated  by 
the  Speaker;  or,  being  in  writing,  it  shall  he  handed  to  the  chair 
and  read  aloud  by  the  Clerk,  before  debated. 

89.  Every  motion  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  if  the  Speaker  or 
any  member  desire  it.  Every  written  motion  made  to  the  House 
shall  be  inserted  on  tlie  journals,  with  the  name  of  the  member 
making  it,  unless  it  be  withdrawn  on  the  same  day  on  which  it 
was  submitted. 

40.  After  a  motion  is  titated  by  the  Speaker,  or  re.id  by  the 
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Clerk,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  la  the  possessioa  of  the  House 
but  maj  be  withdrawn  at  anj  time  before  a  decisioa  or  amend 
ment. 

41.  When  any  motion  or  proposition  is  made,  the  onestion, 
^^  Will  the  House  now  consider  it  ?**  shall  not  be  put  unless  it  is 
demanded  bj  some  member,  or  is  deemed  necessary  bj  the 
Speaker. 

42.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no  motion  shall  be 
received  but  to  a^ourn,  to  lie  on  the  table,  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, to  postpone  to  a  day  certain,  to  commit  or  amend,  to 
postpone  indefinitely;  which  several  motions  shall  have  pre- 
cedence in  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged — and  no  inotioo 
to  postpone  to  a  day  certain,  to  commit,  or  to  postpone  in- 
definitely, being  decided,  shall  be  again  allowed  on  the  same  day, 
and  at  the  same  stage  of  the  bill  or  proposition. 

48.  When  a  resolution  shall  be  offered,  or  a  motion  made,  to 
refer  any  subject,  and  different  committees  shall  be  proposed,  the 
question  shall  be  taken  in  the  following  order : 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  UnioD ; 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House ;  a  Standing  Committee ;  a 
Select  Committee. 

44.  A  motion  to  adjourn,  and  a  motion  to  fix  the  day  to  which 
the  House  shall  adjourn,  shall  be  always  in  order — ^these  motion.% 
and  the  motion  to  lie  on  the  table,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

45.  The  hour  at  which  every  motion  to  adjourn  is  made  shall 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

46.  Any  member  may  call  for  the  division  of  a  question,  h^are 
or  after  the  main  question  it  ordered^  which  shall  be  divided  if  it 
comprehend  propositions  in  substance  so  distinct  that,  one  being 
taken  away,  a  substantive  proposition  shall  remain  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  House.  A  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert  shall  be 
deemed  indivisible ; — but  a  motion  to  strike  out  being  lost,  shall 
preclude  neither  amendment  nor  a  motion  to  strike  out  and 
msert. 

47.  Motions  and  reports  may  be  committed  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  House. 

48.  No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject  different  from  that 
under  consideration  shall  be  admitted  under  color  of  amendment. 
No  bill  or  resolution  shall,  at  any  time,  be  amended  by  annexing 
thereto,  or  incorporating  therewith,  any  other  bill  or  resolution 
pending  before  the  House. 

49.  When  a  motion  has  been  once  made,  and  carried  in  the 
affirmative  or  negative,  it  shall  be  in  order  for  any  member  of  the 
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majority  to  move  for  the  reconsideration  thereof,  on  the  same  or 
succeeding  day;  and  such  motion  shall  take  precedence  of  all 
other  questions,  except  a  motion  to  adjourn — and  shall  not  be 
withdrawn  after  the  said  succeeding  day  without  the  consent  of 
the  House ;  and  thereafter  any  member  may  call  it  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

50.  In  filling  up  blanks,  the  largest  sum  and  longest  time  shall 
be  .first  put. 

OBDER  OF  BUSINESS   OF  THJE  DAT. 

51.  As  soon  ns  the  journal  is  read,  and  the  unfinished  business 
m  which  the  House  was  engaged  at  the  last  preceding  adjourn- 
ment has  been  disposed  of,  reports  from  committees  shall  be  called 
tor  and  disposed  of;  in  doing  which  the  Speaker  shall  call  upon 
each  standing  committee  in  regular  order,  and  then  upon  select 
committees;  and  if  the  Speaker  shall  not  get  through  the  call 
upon  the  committees  before  tlie  House  passes  to  other  business, 
he  shall  resume  the  next  call  where  he  left  off,  giving  preference 
to  the  report  last  under  consideration  :  Provided^  That  whenever 
any  committee  shall  have  occupied  the  morning  hour  on  two 
days,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  for  such  committee  to  report  further 
until  the  other  committees  shall  have  been  called  in  their  turn. 
On  the  call  for  reports  from  committees  on  each  alternate  Monday, 
which  shall  commence  as  soon  us  the  journal  is  read,  all  bills 
reported  during  the  first  hour  after  the  journal  is  read  shall  be 
committed,  without  debate,  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
together  with  tlieir  accompanying  reports,  printed;  and  if  during 
the  hour  all  the  committees  are  not  called,  then,  on  the  next 
alternate  Monday,  the  Speaker  shall  commence  where  such  call 
was  suspended  ;  Provided,  That  no  bill  reported  under  the  call 
on  alternate  Mondays,  and  committed,  shall  be  again  brought 
before  the  House  by  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

52.  Reports  from  committees  having  been  presented  and  dis* 
posed  of,  the  Speaker  shall  call  for  resolutions  from  the  members 
of  each  State  and  delegate  from  each  Territory,  beginning  with 
Maine  and  the  Territory  last  organized,  alternately ;  ana  they 
shall  not  be  debated  on  the  very  day  of  their  being  presented,  noi 
on  any  day  assigned  by  the  House  for  the  receipt  of  resolutions, 
unless  where  the  House  shall  direct  otherwise,  but  shall  lie  on 
the  table,  to  be  taken  up  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented; 
and  if  on  any  day  the  whole  of  the  States  and  Territories  shall 
sot  be  called,  the  Speaker  shall  begin  on  the  next  day  where  he 
left  off  the  previous  day  :  Proridea,  That  no  member  shall  offer 
more  than  one  resolution,  or  one  series  of  resolutions,  all  relating 
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to  the  same  subject,  nntil  all  the  States  and  Territories  ahall  hare 
been  called. 

53.  A  proposition  requesting  information  from  the  President  of 
tbe  United  States,  or  directing  it  to  be  furnished  by  the  head  of 
either  of  the  execatiye  departments,  or  bj  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral— shall  lie  on  the  table  one  day  for  consideration,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  and 
all  such  propositions  shall  be  taken  up  for  consideration  in  tlie 
order  they  were  presented,  immediately  after  reports  are  called 
for  from  select  committees,  and  when  adopted,  the  Clerk  shnW 
cause  the  same  to  be  delivered. 

64.  After  one  hour  shall  have  been  devoted  to  reports  from 
C/Ommittees  and  resolutions,  it  shall  be  in  order,  pending  the  con- 
sideration or  discussion  thereof,  to  entertain  a  motion  that  the 
House  do  now  proceed  to  dispose  of  the  business  on  tho  Speaker's 
table,  and  to  the  orders  of  the  day — which  being  decided  in  tlie 
affirmative,  the  Speaker  shall  dispose  of  the  business  on  his  table 
in  the  following  order,  viz: 

Ist.  Messages  and  other  Executive  communications. 
2d.  Messages  from  the  Senate,  and  amendments  proposed  by  the 

Senate  to  bills  of  the  House. 
8d.  Bills  and  resolutions  from  the  Senate  on  their  first  and  second 
reading,  that  they  be  referred  to  committees  and  put  under 
way ;  but  if,  on  being  read  a  second  time,  no  motion  being 
made  to  commit,  they  are  to  be  ordered  to  their  third  read- 
ing, unless  oblectiou  be  made ;  in  which  case,  if  not  other- 
wise ordered  by  a  mfgority  of  the  House,  they  are  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  in  the  general  file  of  bills  on  the  Speaker^s  table, 
to  be  taken  up  in  their  turn. 
4th.  Engrossed  bills  and  bills  from  the  Senate  on  their  third 

reading. 
6th.  Bills  of  the  House  and  from  the  Senate,  on  the  Speaker'ft 
table,  on  their  engrossment,  or  on  being  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  to  be  taken  up  and  ^nsidered  in  the  order  of  time 
in  which  they  passed  to  a  second  reading. 
The  messages,  communicationa,  and  bills  on  his  table  having 
been  disposed  of,  the  Speaker  shall  tlien  proceed  to  call  the 
orders  of  the  day. 

66.  The  business  specified  in  the  64th  and  ISOth  rules  shall  be 
done  at  no  other  part  of  the  day,  except  by  permission  of  the 
House. 

56.  The  consideration  of  the  unfinished  business  in  which  the 
House  may  be  engaged  at  an  adjournment  shall  be  resumed  as 
ioon  as  the  journal  of  the  next  day  is  read,  and  at  the  same  time 
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each  day  thereafter  until  disposed  of;  and  if,  from  any  cause, 
otlier  husiness  shall  intervene,  it  sliall  bo  resumed  as  soon  as 
Buch  other  business  is  disposed  of.  And  the  consideration  of  all 
other  unfinished  business  shall  bo  resumed  whenever  the  class  of 
business  to  which  it  belongs  shall  bo  in  order  under  the  rules. 

OF   DECORUM    AND    DERATE. 

67.  When  any  member  is  about  to  speak  in  debate,  or  deliver 
any  matter  to  the  House,  he  shall  rise  from  his  seat  and  respect* 
fully  address  himself  to  '*Mr.  Speaker'' — and  shall  confine  him- 
self to  the  question  under  debate,  and  avoid  personality. 

68.  Members  may  address  the  House  or  committee  from  the 
Clerk's  desk,  or  from  a  place  near  the  Speaker's  chair. 

69.  When  two  or  more  members  happen  to  rise  at  once,  the 
Speaker  shall  name  the  member  who  is  first  to  speak. 

60.  No  member  shall  occupy  more  tlian  one  hour  in  debate 
on  any  question  in  the  House,  or  in  committee ;  but  a  member 
reporting  the  measure  under  consideration  from  a  committee 
may  open  and  close  the  debate :  provided  that  when  debate  is 
olosed  by  order  of  the  House,  any  member  shall  be  allowed,  in 
committee,  five  minutes  to  explain  any  amendment  he  may  offer, 
after  which  any  member  who  shall  first  obtain  the  floor  shall  be 
allowed  to  speak  five  minutes  in  opposition  to  it,  and  there  shal« 
be  no  further  debate  on  the  amendment ;  but  the  same  privilege 
of  debate  shall  be  allowed  in  favor  of  and  against  any  amendment 
that  may  be  offered  to  the  amendment ;  and  neither  the  amend- 
ment nor  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  shall  be  withdrawn 
by  the  mover  thereof,  unless  l)y  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
committee. — Provided,  further.  That  the  House  may,  by  the  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  menibors  present,  at  any  time  after  the  five 
minutes'  debate  has  taken  place  upon  proposed  amendments  to 
any  section  or  paragraph  of  a  bill,  close  all  debate  upon  such 
section  or  paragraph,  or  at  their  election  upon  the  pending 
amendments  only. 

61.  Jf  any  member,  in  speaking  or  otherwise,  transgress  the 
rules  of  the  House,  the  Si>caker  shall,  or  any  member  may,  call  to 
order;  in  which  case,  the  member  so  called  to  order  shall  im- 
mediately sit  down,  unless  permitted  to  explain ;  and  the  House 
shall,  if  appealed  to,  decide  on  the  case,  but  without  debate;  if 
there  be  no  appeal,  the  decision  of  the  Chair  shall  be  submitted 
to.  If  the  decision  bo  in  favor  of  the  member  called  to  order,  he 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  proceed ;  ij'  otherwise,  he  shall  not  he  per* 
mitUd  to  proceed,  in  cote  any  member  object,  without  leave  qf  the 
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ffoiue  ;  and  if  the  oase  require  it,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  oeiunre 
of  the  House. 

62.  If  a  member  be  called  to  order  for  words  spoken  in  debate, 
the  person  calliDg  him  to  order  shall  repeat  the  words  excepted 
to,  and  they  shall  be  taken  down  in  writing  at  the  Clerk's  table ; 
and  no  member  shall  be  held  to  answer,  or  be  subject  to  the 
censure  of  the  House,  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  if  anj  other 
member  has  spoken,  or  other  business  has  interrened,  after  the 
words  spoken,  and  before  exception  to  them  shall  have  been 
taken. 

63.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  to  the  same  ques- 
tion without  leave  of  the  House,  unless  he  be  the  mover,  pro- 
poser, or  introducer  of  the  matter  pending;  in  which  case  be 
shall  be  permitted  to  speak  in  reply,  but  not  until  every  member 
choosing  to  speak  shall  have  spoken. 

64.  If  a  question  depending  be  lost  by  adjournment  of  the 
House,  and  revived  on  the  succeeding  day,  no  member  who  shall 
have  spoken  on  the  preceding  day  shall  be  permitted  again  to 
speak  without  leave. 

65.  While  the  Speaker  i^  putting  any  question,  or  addressing 
the  House,  none  shall  walk  out  of  or  across  the  House ;  nor  in 
such  case,  or  when  a  member  is  speaking,  shall  entertain  private 
discourse ;  nor  while  a  member  is  speaking,  shall  pass  between 
him  and  the  Chair.  Every  member  shaJl  remain  uncovered 
during  the  session  of  the  House.  No  member  or  other  person 
shall  visit  or  remain  by  the  Clerk's  table  while  the  ayes  ana  noes 
are  calling,  or  ballots  are  counting. 

66.  All  questions  relating  to  the  priority  of  business  to  be  acted 
on  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

OF  COMMITTEES. 

67.  AH  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  onless 
otherwise  specially  directed  by  the  House,  in  which  case  they 
shall  be  appointed  by  ballot ;  and  if  upon  such  ballot  the  num- 
ber required  shall  not  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
given  the  House  shall  proceed  to  a  second  ballot,  in  which  a 
plurality  of  votes  shall  prevail ;  and  in  case  a  greater  number  than 
IS  required  to  compose  or  complete  a  committee  shall  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  the  House  shall  proceed  to  a  further  ballot 
or  ballots. 

68.  The  first  named  member  of  any  committee  shall  be  the 
chairman ;  and  in  his  absence,  or  being  excused  by  the  House, 
the  next  named  member,  and  so  on,  as  often  as  the  oase  ahali 
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happen,  unless  the  committee,  by  a  miyority  of  their  number, 
elect  a  chairman. 

69.  Any  member  may  excuse  himself  from  serving  on  any 
committee  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  if  he  is  then  a  mem- 
ber of  two  other  committees. 

YO.  It  shall  be.  the  daty  of  a  committee  to  meet  on  the  call  of 
any  tvro  of  its  members,  if  the  chairman  be  absent,  or  decline  to 
appoint  such  meeting. 

71.  The  several  standing  committees  of  the  Ilouse  shall  have 
leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

72.  No  committee  shall  sit  during  the  sitting  of  the  House 
without  special  leave. 

73.  No  committee  shall  be  permitted  to  employ  a  clerk  at  the 
public  expense,  without  first  obtaining  leave  of  the  House  for 
that  purpose. 

74.  Thirty-one  standing  committees  shall  be  appointed  at  the 
commencement  of  each  Congress,  viz  : 

TO   CONSIST  OF  NINE  MEMBERS  EACH. 

A  Committee  of  Elections. — iViw.  13, 1789. 

A  Committee  of  Waya  and  Means. — Jan.  7,  1802. 

A  Committee  on  Appropriations. — March  2.  1865. 

A  Committee  on  Biinkincr  and  Currency. — March  2,  18M. 

A  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad. — March  2,  1865. 

A  Committee  on  Claims. — Nov.  13,  1794. 

A  Committee  on  Commerce.— Dec.  14,  1795. 

A  Committee  on  Public  Lands. — Dec.  17,  1805. 

A  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. — Nov.  9,  1808. 

A  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia Jan.  27,  1808. 

A  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.— June  3,  1813. 

A  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims. — Dec.  22. 1813. 

A  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures. — Feb.  26,  1814. 

A  Committee  on  Private  Land  Claims. — April  29,  1816. 

A  Committee  on  Manufactures. — Dee.  8,  1819. 

A  Committee  on  Agriculture. — Maii  3,  l*^2u. 

A  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. — Doe.  18.  1821. 

A  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.— 3/arcA  13,  1823. 

A  Committee  on  Militia.— D«c.  10. 1835. 

A  Committee  on  Naval  Affiiirs.— MarcA  13. 1822. 

A  Committee  on  Forei(;n  Affairs. — March  13.  1822. 

A  Committee  on  the  Territories. — Dee.  13, 1825. 

A  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Pensions. — Dee.  9, 1826. 

A  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions.— /an.  10,  1831. 

A  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals  — Dee.  15, 1831. 

A  Committee  on  Patents Sept.  15,  1837. 
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TO  OOMBUT  OF  FtTI  1IBSIBRB8  BACH. 

A  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Gronnds. — Srpf.  15, 1937. 

A  Committee  of  Revisal  and  nnnnished  biuinesa. — JJee.  14. 1705. 

A  Committee  of  AccouitB.— iVo«.  7, 1804. 

A  Committee  on  Mileage.— Sent.  15, 1837. 

A  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measoret.— >/ait.  21, 18<»4. 

75.  It  shall  be  the  dntj  of  the  Oommittee  of  Elections  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  certifioates  of  electico,  or  other 
credentials,  of  the  members  returned  to  serve  in  this  House,  and 
to  take  into  their  consideration  all  such  petitions  and  other  mat- 
ters touching  elections  and  returns  as  shall  or  may  bepresented 
or  come  into  question,  and  be  referred  to  them  hj  the  House. 

76.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
take  into  consideration  all  executive  communications  and  such 
other  propositions  in  regard  to  carrying  on  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  government  as  may  bo  presented  and  relerr^  to 
them  by  the  House. 

In  preparing  bills  of  appropriations  for  other  objeota,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  siiall  not  include  appropriations  for 
carrying  into  eifect  treaties  made  by  the  United  Btates;  and 
where  an  appropriation  bill  shall  be  referred  to  them  for  their 
consideration,  which  contains  appropriations  for  carrying  a  treaty 
mto  eifect,  and  for  other  objects,  they  shall  propose  such  amend- 
ments as  shall  prevent  appropriations  for  carrying  a  treaty  into 
effect  being  included  in  the  same  bill  with  appropriations  for 
other  objects. 

77.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, within  thirty  days  atler  their  appointment,  at  every 
session  of  Congress,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber, to  report  the  general  appropriation  bills  for  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  expenses;  for  sundry  civil  expenses;  for 
consular  and  diplomatic  expenses ;  for  the  army ;  for  the  navy ; 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  department ;  for  the  payment  of 
invalid  and  other  pensions;  for  the  support  of  the  Military 
Academy;  for  fortifications;  for  the  service  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  for  moil  transportation  by  ocean  steamers ;  or, 
in  failure  thereof,  the  reasons  of  such  failure.  And  said  com- 
mittee shall  have  leave  to  report  said  bills  (for  reference  only)  at 
any  time. 

78.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Claims  to  take 
into  consideration  all  such  petitions  and  matters  or  things  touch- 
ing  claims  and  demands  on  the  United  States  as  shall  be  pre- 
sented, or  shall  or  may  come  in  question,  and  be  referred  to  them 
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bj  the  House ;  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereupon,  together 
with  snch  propositions  for  relief  therein  as  to  them  shall  seem 
expedient. 

79.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  take 
into  consideration  all  such  petitions  and  matters  or  things  toach- 
ing  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  as  shall  be  presented,  or 
shall  or  may  come  into  question,  and  bo  referred  to  them  by  tiio 
Ilouse ;  and  to  report,  from  time  to  time,  their  opinion  thereon. 

80.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  to 
take  into  consideration  all  such  petitions  and  matters  or  things 
respecting  the  lands  of  the  United  States  as  shall  be  presented,  or 
shall  or  may  come  in  question,  and  be  referred  to  them  by  the 
Ilouse ;  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon,  together  with  such 
propositions  for  relief  therein  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient. 

81.  It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Koads  to  take  into  consideration  all  such  petitions  and 
matters  or  things  touching  the  post  office  and  post  roads  as  shall 
be  presented,  or  shall  come  in  question,  and  be  referred  to  them 
by  the  House ;  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon,  together  with 
such  propositions  relative  thereto  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient. 

82.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  take  into  consideration  all  such  petitions  and  matters 
or  things  touching  the  said  District  as  shall  be  presented  or  shall 
come  in  question,  and  be  referred  to  tliem  by  the  House;  and  to 
report  their  opinion  thereon,  together  with  such  propositions 
relative  thereto  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient. 

83.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
take  into  consideration  such  petitions  and  matters  or  things 
touching  judicial  proceedings  as  shall  be  presented,  or  may  come 
in  question,  and  be  referred  to  them  by  the  House ;  and  to  report 
their  opinion  thereon,  together  with  such  propositions  relatire 
thereto  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient. 

84.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary 
Claims  to  take  into  consideration  all  such  petitions  and  matters 
or  things  touching  claims  and  demands  originating  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  or  arising  therefrom,  as  shall  be  presented,  or  shall 
or  may  come  in  question,  and  be  referred  to  them  by  the  House ; 
and  to  report  their  opinion  thereupon,  together  with  such  propo- 
sitions for  relief  therein  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient. 

85.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Expen- 
ditures to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  several  public  depart- 
ments, and  particularly  into  laws  making  appropriations  of 
money,  and  to  report  whether  the  moneys  have  been  disbursed 
conformably  witli  such  laws;  and  also  to  report  from  time  to 
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time  inch  proriAons  and  arrangementB  as  may  be  neoeemy  to 
add  to  the  economy  of  the  departments,  and  the  aceoa&tabOl^  of 
their  officers. 

86.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  Committee  on  Prtvate  Lsnd 
Claims  to  take  into  consideration  all  claims  to  land  which  may 
be  referred  to  them,  or  shall  or  may  come  in  qnestion ;  and  to 
report  their  opinion  thereupon,  tog^her  with  each  propositioiis 
for  relief  therein  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient. 

87.  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  Committee  on  KUitary  Ai&In 
to  take  into  consideration  all  sabjeets  relating  to  the  military 
establishment  and  pablic  defence  which  may  be  referred  to  them 
by  the  House,  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereopcm ;  and  also 
to  report,  firom  time  to  time,  sach  measnrea  as  may  contribute  to 
economy  and  accountability  in  the  said  establishment 

88.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  oa  the  IGlitia  to 
take  into  consideration  and  report  on  all  subjects  connected  wiUi 
the  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

89.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Karal  Affiyrs  to 
take  into  consideration  all  matters  which  concern  the  naTsl 
establishment!  and  which  shall  be  referred  to  them  by  the  House, 
and  to  report  their  opinion  thereupon ;  and  also  to  report,  finom 
time  to  time,  such  measures  as  may  contribute  to  eoonomy  and 
accountabili^  in  the  said  establishment. 

90.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affiurs 
to  take  into  consideration  all  matters  which  concern  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations,  and  which  ahall  be 
referred  to  them  by  the  House,  and  to  report  their  opinion  on 
the  same. 

91.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Territories 
to  examine  into  the  legislative,  civil,  and  criminal  proceedings  of 
the  Territories,  and  to  devise  and  report  to  the  Honse  anch  means 
as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  residents  and  non-residents. 

92.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  ReTolotionary 
Pensions  to  take  into  consideration  all  such  matters  respeetinff 
pensions  for  services  in  the  revolutionary  war,  other  than  mvalid 
pensions,  as  shall  be  referred  to  them  by  the  House. 

98.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions 
to  take  into  consideration  all  such  matters  respecting  invalid  pen- 
sions as  shall  be  referred  to  them  by  the  House. 

94.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Canals 
to  take  into  consideration  all  such  petitions  and  matters  or  things 
relating  to  roads  and  canals,  and  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
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tion  of  rirers,  as  shall  be  presented,  or  may  come  in  question,  and 
be  referred  to  them  by  the  Honse;  and  to  report  thereupon, 
together  with  such  propositions  relative  thereto  as  to  them  shall 
seem  expedient. 

95.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  to  con- 
sider all  subjects  relating  to  patents  which  may  be  referred  to 
them ;  and  report  their  opinion  thereon,  together  with  such  pro- 
positions relative  thereto  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient. 

96.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Gronnda  to  consider  all  subjects  relating  to  the  public  edifices 
and  grounds  within  the  city  of  Washington  which  may  be  referred 
to  them ;  and  report  their  opinion  thereon,  together  with  such 
propositions  relating  thereto  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient. 

97.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Revisal  and 
Unfinished  Business  to  examine  and  report  what  laws  have 
expired,  or  are  near  expiring,  and  require  to  be  revived  or  farther 
continued ;  also  to  examine  and  report,  from  the  Journal  of  last 
session,  all  such  matters  as  were  then  depending  and  undeter- 
mined. 

98.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Accounts  to  super- 
intend and  control  the  expenditures  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  also  to  audit  and  settle  all  accounts 
which  may  be  charged  thereon. 

•  99.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Mileage  to  ascer- 
tain and  report  the  distance  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  for  which 
each  member  shall  receive  pay. 

100.  There  shall  be  referred  "by  the  Clerk  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Printing  on  the  part  of  the  House^  all  drawings, 
maps,  charts,  or  other  papers,  which  may  at  any  time  come  before 
the  House  for  engraving,  lithographing,  or  publishing  in  any 
way ;  which  committee  shall  report  to  the  House  whether  the 
same  ought,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  published ;  and  if  the  House 
order  the  publication  of  the  same,  that  said  committee  shall  direct 
the  size  and  manner  of  execution  of  all  such  maps,  charts,  draw- 
ings, or  other  papers,  and  contract  by  agreement,  in  writing,  for 
all  such  engraving,  lithographing,  printing,  drawing,  and  color- 
ing, as  may  be  ordered  by  the  House ;  which  agreement,  in 
writing,  shall  be  furnished  by  said  committee  to  the  Committee 
of  Accounts,  to  govern  said  committee  in  all  allowances  for  such 
works,  and  it  shall  be  in  order  for  said  committee  to  report  at  all 
times. 

101.  It  shall  be  in  order  for  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills 
and  the  Committee  on  Printing  to  report  at  any  time. 

102.  Seven  additional  standing  committees  shall  be  appointed 
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at  the  ooiDmencement  of  the  first  Besslon  in  each  Oongrees,  whom 
duties  sbdl  coatinne  uutil  the  first  session  of  the  enaolDg 
Congress. 

OOMMITTKES,   TO  CONSIST  OF  FITS  IIEMBBBS  XA.OH. 

1.  A  committee  on  so  much  of  the  public  acconnts  and  ezpen- 
ditares  as  relates  to  the  Department  of  State ; 

2.  A  committee  on  so  much  of  the  public  acconnta  and  expen- 
ditures as  relates  to  the  Treasury  Departinent ; 

8.  A  committee  on  so  much  of  the  public  accounts  and  expendi- 
tures  as  relates  to  the  Department  of  War ; 

4.  A  committee  on  so  much  of  the  public  accounts  and  ezpendi- 
tures  as  relates  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  ; 

6.  A  committee  on  so  much  of  the  public  accounts  and  expendi- 
tures as  relates  to  the  Post  Office*; 

6.  A  committee  on  so  much  of  the  public  accounts  and  expend!- 
tures  as  relates  to  the  Public  Buildings ;  and 

7.  A  committee  on  so  much  of  the  public  accounts  and  expendi- 
tures OS  relates  to  the  Interior  Department 

103.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  committees  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  accounts  and  expenditures  respeotivelj  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  to  inquire  and  report  particularly — 

Whether  the  expenditures  of  the  respective  departments  an 
iustified  by  law ; 

Whether  the  clahns  from  time  to  time  satisfied  and  discharged 
by  the  respective  departments  are  supported  by  suflicient  roncb- 
ers,  establishing  their  justness  both  as  to  their  character  and 
amount ; 

Whether  such  claims  have  been  discharged  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated therefor,  and  whether  all  moneys  have  been  disbursed  in 
conformity  with  appropriation  laws;  and 

Whether  any,  and  what,  provisions  are  necessary  to  be  adopted, 
to  provide  more  perfectly  fur  the  proper  application  of  the  public 
moneys,  aad  to  secure  the  government  from  demands  uiyust  ip 
their  character  or  extravagant  in  their  amount 

And  it  shall  be,  moreover,  the  duty  of  the  said  committees  to 
report,  from  time  to  time,  whether  any,  and  what,  retrenchment 
can  be  made  in  the  expenditures  of  the  several  deportments,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  public  service;  whether  any,  and  what, 
abuses  at  any  time  exist  in  the  failure  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
moneys  which  may  be  due  to  the  United  States  from  public 
defaulters  or  others ;  and  to  report,  from  time  to  time,  sncu  pro- 
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▼isions  and  arrangements  as  may  be  necessarj  to  add  to  the 
economy  of  the  several  departments  and  the  accountability  of 
their  officers. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  committees  on  public 
expenditures  to  inquire  whether  any  offices  belonging  to  the 
branches  or  departments,  respectively,  concerning  whose  expendi- 
tures it  is  their  duty  to  inquire,  have  become  useless  or  unneces- 
eary ;  and  to  report,,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  expediency  of 
modifying  or  abolishing  the  same ;  also,  to  examine  into  the  pay 
and  emoluments  o&all  offices  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ; 
and  to  report,  from  time  to  time,  such  a  reduction  or  increase 
thereof  as  a  just  economy  and  the  public  service  may  require. 

OF   COMMITTEES   OF   THE    WHOLE. 

104.  The  House  may  at  any  time,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  present,  suspend  the  rules  and  orders  for  the  purpose 
of  going  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  oif 
the  Union ;  and  also  for  providing  for  the  discharge  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  ;  from  the  farther  consideration 
of  any  bill  referred  to  it,  after  acting  without  debate  on  all  amend- 
ments pending  and  that  may  bo  offered. 

105.  In  forming  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  the  Speaker 
shall  leave  his  chair,  and  a  chairman,  to  preside  in  committee, 
shall  be  appointed  by  th&  Speaker. 

106.  Whenever  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  or  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  finds  itself  without 
a  quorum,  the  chairman  shall  cause  the  roll  of  the  House  to  be 
called,  and  thereupon  the  committee  shall  rise,  and  the  chairman 
shall  report  the  name  of  the  absentees  to  the  House,  which  shall 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

107.  Upon  bills  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 
the  bill  shall  be  first  read  throughout  by  the  Clerk,  and  then 
again  read  and  debated  by  clauses,  leaving  the  preamble  to  be 
last  considered ;  the  body  of  the  bill  shall  not  be  defaced  or  inter- 
lined; but  all  amendments,  noting  the  page  and  line,  shall  be 
duly  entered  by  the  Clerk  on  a  separate  paper,  as  the  same  shall 
be  agreed  to  by  the  committee,  and  so  reported  to  the  House. 
After  report,  the  bill  shall  again  be  subject  to  be  debated  and 
amended  by  clauses,  before  a  question  to  engross  it  be  taken. 

108.  All  amendments  made  to  an  original  motion  in  committee 
shall  be  incorporated  with  the  motion,  and  so  reported. 

109.  All  amendments  made  to  a  report  committed  to  a  Gom« 
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mittee  of  the  Whole  House  shall  be  noted,  and  reported,  as  in  tht 
case  of  bills. 

110.  No  motion  or  proposition  fur  a  tax  or  ohai^  npon  the 
people  shall  be  dbcussed  the  daj  on  which  it  is  made  or  offered, 
and  every  such  proposition  shall  receive  its  first  discassion  in  • 
Ooromittee  of  the  n  hole  Honse. 

111.  No  sum  or  quantum  of  tax  or  datjr,  voted  bj  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House,  shall  be  increased  in  the  House  until  the 
motion  or  proposition  for  such  increase  shall  be  first  discussed  and 
voted  in  a  Oommittee  of  the  Whole  House ;  and  so  in  respect  to 
the  time  of  its  continuance. 

112.  All  proceedings  touching  appropriations  of  money  slialllw 
first  discussed  in  a  Oommittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

118.  The  rules  of  proceedings  in  the  House  shall  be  observed  io 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  so  far  as  they  may  be  applica- 
ble, except  the  rule  limiting  the  times  of  speaking ;  but  no  mem* 
ber  shall  speak  twice  to  any  question  until  every  member  choos- 
ing to  speak  shall  have  spoken. 

114.  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  the 
bills  shall  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of  in  their  order  on  the  calen- 
dar ;  but  when  objection  is  made  to  the  consideration  of  a  bill,  • 
majority  of  the  committee  shall  decide,  without  debate,  whether 
it  shall  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of,  or  laid  aside :  provided,  that 
general  appropriation  bills,  and,  in  time  of  war,  bills  for  raising 
men  or  money,  and  bills  concerning  a  treaty  of  peace,  shall  be 
preferred  to  all  other  bills,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee ; 
and  when  demanded  by  any  member,  the  question  shall  first  be 
put  in  regard  to  them ;  and  all  debate  on  special  orders  shall  be 
confined  strictly  to  the  measure  under  consideration. 

OF  BILLS. 

115.  Every  bill  shall  be  introduced  on  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee, or  by  motion  for  leave.  In  the  latter  case,  at  least  one  day's 
notice  shall  be  given  of  the  motion  in  the  House,  or  by  filing  a 
memorandum  thereof  with  the  Clerk,  and  having  it  entered  on 
the  journal;  and  the  motion  shall  be  made,  and  the  bill  intro- 
duced, if  leave  is  given,  when  resolutions  are  called  for;  such 
motion,  or  the  bill  when  introduced,  may  be  committed. 

116.  Every  bill  shall  receive  three  several  readings  in  the 
House  previous  to  its  passage ;  and  bills  shall  be  despatched  in 
order  as  they  were  introduced,  unless  where  the  Douse  shall 
direct  otherwise ;  but  no  bill  shall  be  twice  read  on  the  same  day, 
without  special  order  of  the  House. 
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117.  Tbo  first  reading  of  a  bill  shall  be  for  information,  and, 
if  opposition  be  made  to  it,  the  question  shall  be,  ''  Shall  this  bill 
be  rejected?"  If  no  opposition  be  made,  or  if  the  question  to 
reject  be  negatived,  the  bill  shall  go  to  its  second  reading  without 
a  question. 

118.  Upon  the  second  reading  of  a  bill,  the  Speaker  shall  state 
it  as  ready  for  commitment  or  engrossment ;  and,  if  committed, 
then  a  question  shall  be,  whether  to  a  select  or  standing  commit- 
tee, or  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House ;  it  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House,  the  House  shall  determine  on  what  day ;  if  no 
motion  bo  made  to  commit,  the  question  shall  be  stated  on  its 
engrossment ;  and  if  it  be  not  ordered  to  be  engrossed  on  the  day 
of  its  being  reported,  it  shall  be  placed  on  the  general  file  on  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  be  taken  up  in  order.  But  if  the  bill  be 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  the  House  shall  appoint  the  day  when  it 
shall  be  read  the  third  time. 

119.  General  appropriation  bills  shall  be  in  order  in  preference 
to  any  other  bills  of  a  public  nature  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
a  majority  of  the  House. 

And  the  House  may,  at  any  time,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  present,  make  any  of  the  general  appropriation  bills  a 
special  order. 

120.  No  appropriation  shall  be  reported  in  such  general  appro- 
priation bills,  or  be  in  order  as  an  amendment  thereto,  for  any 
expenditure  not  previously  authorized  by  law,  unless  in  continu- 
ation of  appropriations  for  such  public  works  and  objects  as  are 
already  in  progress,  and  for  the  contingencies  for  carrying  on  the 
several  departments  of  the  government. 

121.  Upon  the  engrossment  of  any  bill  making  appropriations 
of  money  for  works  of  internal  improvement  of  any  kind  or 
description,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  any  member  to  call  for  a 
division  of  the  question,  so  as  to  take  a  separate  vote  of  the 
House  upon  each  item  of  improvement  or  appropriation  contained 
in  said  bill,  or  upon  such  items  separately,  and  others  collectively, 
as  the  members  making  the  call  may  specify  ;  and  if  one-fiftli  of 
the  members  present  second  said  call,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Speaker  to  make  such  divisions  of  the  question,  and  put  them  to 
vote  accordingly. 

122.  The  bills  from  the  Court  of  Claims  shall,  on  being  laid 
before  the  House,  be  read  a  first  and  second  time,  committed  to 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying reports,  printed.. 

123.  A  motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  words  of  a  bill  shall 
have  precedence  of  a  motion  to  amend ;  and,  if  carried,  shall  b« 
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eonsidered  eqaivalent  to  its  rejection.  Whenever  a  bill  is  reported 
from  a  Oommittee  of  the  Wliole,  with  a  recommendation  to  strike 
oat  the  enacting  words,  and  snch  recommendation  is  disagreed  to 
hy  the  House,  the  bill  shall  stand  recommitted  to  the  said  godh 
mittee  without  further  action  bj  the  House. 

124.  After  commitment  and  report  thereof  to  the  House,  or  at 
any  time  before  its  passage,  a  bill  may  be  recommitted;  aofl 
should  such  recommitment  take  place  after  its  engrossment,  and 
an  amendment  be  reported  and  agreed  to  by  the  House,  Ibe 
question  ^hall  be  again  put  on  the  engrossment  of  the  bill. 

125.  All  bills  ordered  to  be  engrossed  shall  be  executed  in  • 
fair  round  hand. 

126.  No  amendment  by  way  of  rider  shall  be  received  to  aaj 
bill  on  its  third  reading. 

127.  When  a  bill  shall  pass,  it  shall  be  certified  by  the  Clerk, 
noting  the  day  of  its  passage  at  the  foot  thereof. 

LOCAL  OB   PBIYATB   BX7SINKS8. 

128.  Friday  and  Saturday  in  every  week  shall  be  set  apart  for 
the  consideration  of  private  bills  and  private  business,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other,  unless  otherwise  determined  by  a  majority  of 
the  House. 

129.  On  the  first  and  fourth  Friday  and  Saturday  of  each  month 
the  calendar  of  private  bills  shall  be  called  over,  (ihe  chairman  of 
the  Oommittee  of  the  Whole  House  commencing  the  call  where 
he  left  off  the  previous  day,)  and  the  biUs  to  the  passage  of  which 
no  objection  shall  then  be  made  shall  be  first  considered  and  dis- 
posed of.  But  when  a  bill  is  again  reached,  after  having  been 
once  objected  to,  the  committee  shall  consider  and  dispose  of  the 
same,  unless  it  shall  again  be  objected  to  by  at  least  five 
members. 

OF  BILLS  ON  LSATB  AND  BBBOLTTTIOXB. 

J80.  All  the  States  and  Territories  shall  be  called  for  bills  on 
leave  and  resolutions  on  each  alternate  Monday  during  each  ses- 
sion of  Oongress ;  and,  if  necessary  to  secure  the  object  on  said 
days,  all  resolutions  which  shall  give  rise  to  debate  sliall  lie  over 
for  discussion,  under  the  rules  of  the  House  already  established ; 
and  the  whole  of  said  days  shall  be  appropriated  to  bills  on  leave 
and  resolutions,  until  all  the  States  and  Territories  are  called 
through.  And  the  Speaker  shall  first  call  the  Sutes  and  Terri- 
tories for  bills  on  leave ;  and  all  bills  so  introduced  during  the 
first  hour  after  the  journal  is  read  shall  be  referred,  witliont 
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debate,  to  their  appropriate  committees:  Provided,  howeoer. 
That  a  bill  so  introduced  and  referred  shall  not  be  brought  back 
into  the  Hoase  upon  a  motion  to  reconsider. 

OF   PETITIONS   AND   HEM0RIAL8. 

131.  Members  having  petitions  and  memorials  to  present,  maj 
hand  them  to  the  Clerk,  indorsing  the  same  with  their  names,  and 
the  reference  or  disposition  to  be  made  thereof;  and  such  petitions 
and  memorials  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  Speaker;  and  if  any  petition  or  memorial 
be  so  handed  in,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Speaker,  is  exclu- 
ded by  the  rules,  the  same  shall  be  returned  to  the  member  from 
whom  it  was  received. 

OF  THE   PREVIOUS   QUESTION. 

182.  The  previous  question  shall  be  in  this  form :  **  Shall  the 
main  question  be  now  put?^'  It  shall  only  be  admitted  when 
demanded  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present ;  and  its  effects 
shall  be  to  put  an  end  to  all  debate,  and  to  bring  the  House  to  a 
direct  vote  upon  a  motion  to  commit,  if  such  motion  shall  have 
been  made;  and  if  this  motion  does  not  prevail,  then  npon 
amendments  reported  by  a  committee,  if  any ;  then  upon  pending 
amendments,  and  then  upon  the  main  question.  But  its  only 
effect,  if  a  motion  to  postpone  is  pending,  shall  be  to  bring  the 
House  to  a  vote  upon  such  motion.  Whenever  the  House  shall 
refuse  to  order  the  main  question,  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
shall  be  resumed  as  though  no  motion  for  the  previous  question 
had  been  made.  The  House  may  also,  at  any  time,  on  motion 
aeconded  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present,  close  all  debate 
upon  a  pending  amendment,  or  an  amendment  thereto,  and  cause 
the  question  to  be  put  thereon ;  and  this  shall  not  preclude  any 
further  amendment  or  debate  upon  the  bill.  A  call  of  the  House 
shall  not  be  in  order  after  the  previous  question  is  seconded, 
unless  it  shall  appear,  upon  an  actual  count  by  the  Speaker,  that 
DO  quorum  is  present. 

133.  On  a  previous  question  there  shall  be  no  debate.  All 
incidental  questions  of  order  arising  after  a  motion,  is  made  for 
the  previous  question  and  pending  such  motion,  shall  be  decided, 
whether  on  appeal  or  otherwise,  without  debate. 
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OF  ADMISSION  ON  THE  FLOOB. 

134.  No  person  except  members  of  the  Senate,  tlieir  secretary, 
heads  of  departments,  the  President's  private  secretary,  foreign 
ministers,  the  governor  for  the  time  being  of  any  State,  senators 
and  representatives  elect,  and  jndges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Uuited  States  and  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  shall  be  admitted  within 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Or  anv  of  the  rooms 
upon  the  same  floor  or  leading  into  the  same. 

OF  SSF0RTER8. 

185.  Stenographers  and  reporters,  other  than  the  official 
reporters  of  the  House,  wishing  to  take  down  the  debates,  may 
be  admitted  by  the  Speaker  to  the  reporters^  gallery  over  the 
Speaker's  chair,  but  not  on  the  floor  of  the  House ;  but  no  person 
shall  be  allowed  tlie  privilege  of  said  gallery  under  the  character 
of  stenographer  or  reporter  without  a  written  permission  of  the 
Speaker,  specifying  the  part  of  said  gallery  assigned  to  him ;  nor 
shall  said  stenographer  or  reporter  be  admitted  to  said  gallery 
unless  he  shall  state  in  writing  for  what  paper  or  papers  he  is 
employed  to  report;  nor  shall  he  be  so  admitted,  or,  if  admitted, 
be  suffered  to  retain  his  seat,  if  he  shall  be  or  become  an  agent  to 
prosecute  any  claim  pending  before  Congress;  and  the  Speaker 
shall  give  his  written  permission  with  this  condition. 


UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  OF  THE   SESSION. 

136.  After  six  days  from  the  commencement  of  a  second  or 
subsequent  session  of  any  Congress,  all  bills,  resolutions,  and  re- 
ports which  originated  in  the  House,  and  at  the  close  of  the  nest 
preceding  session  remained  undetermined,  shall  be  resnmed  ami 
acted  on  in  the  same  manner  as  if  an  adjournment  had  not  taken 
place.  And  all  business  before  committees  of  the  House  at  the 
end  of  one  session  shall  be  resumed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  session  of  the  same  Congress  as  if  no  adjournment  had  taken 
place. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

187.  Whenever  confidential  communications  are  received  frou 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  IIoubo  shall  bo  cleared  of 
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all  persons,  except  the  memberg,  Clerk,  Sergeant-at-arms,  and 
Doorkeeper,  and  so  continue  during  the  reading  of  Buch  commu- 
nications, and  (unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  House)  during  all 
debates  and  proceedings  to  be  had  thereon.  And  when  the 
Speaker,  or  any  other  member,  shall  inform  the  House  that  ho 
Las  communications  to  make  which  he  conceives  ought  to  be  kept 
secret,  the  House  shall,  in  like  manner,  bo  cleared  till  the  com- 
munication be  made ;  the  House  shall  then  determine  whether 
the  matter  communicated  requires  secrecy  or  not,  and  take  order 
accordingly. 

138.  The  rule  for  paying  witnesses  summoned  to  appear  before 
this  House,  or  either  of  its  committees,  shall  be  as  follows  :  For 
each  day  a  witness  shall  attend,  the  sum  of  two  dollars ;  for  each 
mile  he  shall  travel  in  coming  to  or  going  from  the  place  of  ex- 
amination, the  sum  of  ten  cents  each  way ;  but  nothing  shall  be 
paid  for  travelling  home  when  the  witness  has  been  summoned 
at  the  place  of  trial. 

139.  Maps  accompanying  documents  shall  not  be  printed,  under 
the  general  order  to  print,  witliout  the  special  direction  of  the 
House. 

140.  No  extra  compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  any  officer  or 
messenger,  page,  laborer,  or  other  person  in  the  service  of  the 
House,  or  engaged  in  or  about  the  public  grounds  or  buildings; 
and  DO  person  shall  be  an  officer  of  the  House,  or  continue  in  its 
employment,  who  shall  be  an  agent  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
claim  against  the  government,  or  be  interested  in  such  claim 
otherwise  than  an  original  claimant ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Committee  of  Accounts  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the 
House  any  violation  of  this  rule. 

141.  When  the  reading  of  a  paper  is  called  for,  and  the  same  is 
objected  to  by  any  member,  it  shall  be  determined  by  a  vote  of 
the  House. 

142.  When  a  question  is  postponed  indefinitely,  the  same  shall 
not  be  acted  upon  again  during  the  session. 

143.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  read  to  the  House, 
and  laid  on  the  table,  on  a  day  preceding  that  in  which  the  same 
shall  be  moved,  unless  the  House  shall  otherwise  expressly 
allow. 

144.  The  rules  of  parliamentary  practice,  comprised  in  Jeffer- 
son's Manual,  shall  govern  the  House  in  all  cases  to  which  they 
are  applicable,  and  in  which  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
standing  rules  and  orders  of  the  House,  and  joint  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 


^ 
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146.  No  Btanding  role  or  order  of  the  House  shall  be  rescindod 
or  cbnnged  without  one  day's  notioe  being  giyen  of  the  motion 
therefor ;  nor  shall  any  role  be  suspended,  except  bj  a  rote  of  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present;  nor  shall  the  order  of 
business,  as  established  bj  the  rules,  be  postponed  or  changed, 
except  by  a  Tote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present ;  nor 
shall  the  Speaker  entertain  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules,  except 
during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  session,  ang  on  Monday  of  every 
week  at  the  expiration  of  one  hour  after  the  journal  is  read,  unless 
the  call  of  States  and  Territories  for  bills  on  leaTe  and  resolutions 
has  been  earlier  concluded,  when  the  Speaker  may  entertain  a 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 

146.  All  elections  of  officers  of  the  House,  including  the 
Speaker,  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  these  rules,  so  ^ 
as  the  same  are  applicable;  and,  pending  the  election  of  a 
Speaker,  the  Olerk  shall  preserve  order  and  decorum,  and  shall 
decide  all  questions  of  oraer  that  may  arise,  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  House. 

147.  These  rules  shall  be  the  rules  of  the  Douse  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  present  and  succeeding  Congresses  unless  otherwise 
ordered. 

148.  An  additional  standing  committee  sliall  be  appointed  at 
the  commencement  of  each  Congress,  whose  duties  shall  continue 
until  the  first  session  of  the  ensuing  Congress,  to  consist  of  five 
members,  to  be  entitled  a  ^^  Committee  on  a  Uniform  System  of 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures ;"  and  to  this  committee  shall  be 
referred  all  bills,  resolutions,  and  communications  to  the  House 
upon  that  subject. 

149.  The  names  of  members  not  voting  on  any  call  of  the  ayes 
and  noes  shall  be  recorded  in  the  journal  immediately  after  those 
voting  in  the  affirmative  and  negative,  and  the  same  reoord  shall 
be  made  in  the  Congressional  Globe. 

160.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  take  into  consideration  all  such  petitions  and  matters  or 
things  relative  to  railroads  or  telegraph  lines  between  the  Miss- 
issippi valley  and  the  Pacific  coast  as  shall  be  presented  or  shall 
come  in  question,  and  be  referred  to  them  by  the  House,  and  to 
report  their  opinion  thereon,  together  with  such  propositions 
relative  thereto  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient. 

161.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
to  take  into  consideration  all  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  such  other  propositions  relative  to  raising  revenue  and  pro- 
viding ways  ana  means  for  the  support  of  the  government  as 
shall  be  presented  or  shall  come  in  question,  and  be  referred  to 
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them  by  the  House,  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon  bj  bill 
or  otherwise,  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient ;  and  said  com- 
mittee shall  have  leave  to  report  for  commitment  at  any  time. 

152.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Bank  Garrency  to  take  into  consideration  all  propositions  relative 
to  banking  and  the  currency  as  shall  be  presented  or  shall  come 
in  question,  and  be  referred  to  them  by  the  House,  and  to  report 
thereon  by  bill  or  otherwise. 


460  BEKARKS. 


REMARKS  TO  ARTICLE   XIV. 

Since  the  pnblicatiun  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  (earl/ 
in  the  year  1868,)  the  nation  has  been  officially  notified  by 
the  Hon.  W.  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  nnder  dne  instmc- 
tions  from  Congress,  that  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  submitted  by  Congress  to  the  Legislatares 
of  the  several  States,  on  or  about  the  16th  day  of  June,  1866: 
and  subsequently  ratified  by  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  siud 
Legislatures,  "  has  become  valid  to  all  into  nts  and  purposes  as 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Thirty  States  have  adopted  this  most  important  amendment, 
namely,  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Tennessee. 
New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Vermont,  New  York,  Ohio,  lUinoia,  West 
Virginia,  Kansas,  Maine,  Nevada,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Minnesota, 
Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Massachusetts, 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  Five  States  have  re- 
jected it,  namely,  Texas,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  and 
Maryland.  The  remaining  States,  namely,  California  and  Missia- 
sippi,  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  final  action  thereon. 


UNITED  STATES  CHRONOLOGY. 


[In  the  following;  Chronological  Table,  we  have  inserted  only  snch 
events  and  occarreaces  as  relate  to  the  Government,  to  onr  Wars,  and  to 
the  distingaished  Men  who  have  been  conspicnoos  either  as  Statesmen  or 
Commanders  in  oar  Army  or  Navy.  To  the  events,  we  have  added 
nomerons  notes  and  comments,  which  make  the  following  pages  an  epit* 
ome  of  the  history  of  our  Country.] 

1TT6. 

April  19— Battle  of  Lexington,  (10  M.,  N.  W.  of  Boston,)  the  beginning  of 

the  Revolntionary  War,  when  the  first  blood  in  that  contest  was 

spilt. 

Hay  10— The  Second  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  the  First 

having  met  Sept.  5,  the  year  before,  at  the  same  place. 

"    10 — Colonels  Allen  and  Arnold  surprised  and  took  Ticonderoga,  New 

York,  which  surrendered  without  the  loss  of  a  man.    The  same 

day  they  took  Crown  Point  (on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Champlaia). 

*'    10— Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  chosen  President  of  the  Continental 

Congress. 
'*    1.) — Congress  resolved  to  issne  paper  money. 
'*    20 — Articles  of  Union  and  Confederation  agreed  on  by  the  Thirteen 

Colonics. 
'*    24 — John  Hancock  chosen  President  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
•(   '^5 — The  British  Generals   flowe,  Clinton  and   Burgoyne  arrive  at 
Boston. 
June  15 — Congress  unanimously  elect  George  Washington  Commander-in* 
Chief  of  the  American  Army. 
**    17 — Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (near  Boston).    British  victorious,  but  not 
till  twice  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.    British  forces  3,000 ;  Ame- 
rican 1,600;  Br.  killed  and  wounded  1,000;  Am.  about  400.    Gen. 
Warren  fell  here.    The  English  burnt  Charlestown,  near  Boston, 
the  same  day. 
*'    22— Congress  resolved  to  issue  $2,000,000  In  Bills  cf  Credit. 
August — Col.  Arnold  left  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  1,000  men  to  invade  Ca^ 

nada. 
Oct.  18 — Falmonth,  in  Mass.,  burnt  by  the  British. 
•<    22 — Pevton  liandolph,  the  first  President  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
died. 
Nov.  13 — Montreal  surrendered  to  the  Americans  under  Gen.  Montgomery; 

St.  John's  had  surrendered  on  the  3d. 
Deo.    8 — Battle  at  Norfolk,  Va.    Br.,  under  Lord  Dunmore,  defeated. 
**    13 — Congress  resolved  to  fit  out  a  navy  of  13  ships. 
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**  21~-The  Engliflli  Parliament  pan  an  act  conftacatiDg  all  AmericMi 
▼easels  foond  floating  on  the  water,  and  for  impressing  their  crein 
into  the  British  navy,  without  distinction  of  peraons. 

«'  31— Gen.  Montgomery  killed  in  an  attempt,  with  Col.  Arnold,  to  cap- 
ture Quebec,  and  after  a  hard  battle  the  Americans  were 
compelled  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war. 

1T76. 

Jan.  1— Lord  Donrnpre,  the  Br.  Oo?ernor  of  Virginia,  burnt  Norfolk  and 

fled. 
Mar.   3— The  Americans,  undei  Col.  Bull,  bum  seven  Engliah  ships,  ladea 
for  Eng.,  near  Savannah,  Oa. 
<«   10— Boston  plundered  by  British  soldiers. 
"   17— The  Br.  Army  evacuate  Boston,  and  Gen.  Washington  takes  poa* 

session  of  it. 
"   18— Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  not  knowing  that  the  English  had  left 
Boston,  entered  the  harbor  with  1,700  men,  all  of  whom  wen 
made  prisoners  of  war  by  Washington. 
**   «<  — Congress  resolved  to  call  in  and  burn  all  the  Continental  money 
issued  prior  to  this  date,  and  then  issue  $10,000,000  of  new  money. 
May   3— Sir  Peter  Parker,  with  a  Br.  squadron  of  20  sail,  arrived  at  Cape 
Fear,  with  Lord  Cornwallis  on  board. 
«»    5— Congress  declared  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  abolished  in  tha 

thirteen  Colonics. 
**  25 — Congress  resolved  to  engage  the  Indians  a^inst  the  British. 
June   8 — ^The  Americans  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  oaptore  some 
of  the  Br.  forces  at  Trois  Riveres,  in  Canada,  bat  burnt  St.  Ann*s 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 
*'    11— Cougreaa  appoint  Thos.  Jefferson,  Jno.  Adama,  Bei^.  Franklin, 
and  uobt.  B.  Livingston  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  Declaration  of 
Independence. 
**   15— The  British,  under  Sir  H.  Clinton,  atUcked  Sullivan's  Island,  in 

Charleston  harbor;  and 
'*   28— They  bombarded  Fort  Monltry,  commanded  by  CoL  Monltry,  bat 
were  driven  ofL 
July  i— Declaration  op  Indkpkmdbnci  of  the  United  States  declared 

and  published  at  Philadelphia. 
July  12— Lord  Howe  arrived  from  England  with  a  fleet  and  30,000  troopa, 
principally  Hessians. 
"   '*  —The  Algerines  take  94  American  prisoners  ft'om  American  ships. 
Aug.  22— Br.  troops  to  the  number  of  24,000,  under  Sir  Wm.  Howe,  land 
on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
*'  27— Battle  of  Flatbush,  or  Long  Island,  near  Brooklyn,  when  tha 
Americans  were  surprised  by  the  British  and  Hesaians,  and  d*> 
feated  with  a  loss  of  500  killed  and  1.100  taken  prisoners. 
Sept.  15 — The  English  take  possession  of  New  York. 
Oct.  28— Battle  of  White  Plains,  25  miles  from  New  York. 
Nov.   1 — Henry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  chosen  President  of  the  Cob- 
tinental  Congress. 
'*   16— Fort  Washington,  on  New  York  Island,  taken  by  the  British,  bat 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  1,000  men. 
Dec.    6— The  British  take  Rhode  Island. 
<*   is—Washington  took  1,000  Hessians  near  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Deo.  26— Battle  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  Congress  ajppointed  Benj.  Franklin, 
Silas  Deane,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  OommlssionerB  to  France, 
to  procure  her  aid. 

ITH. 

Jan.   i— Battle  of  Princeton,  N.  J.    Loss  about  400  on  each  side,  bnt  Am. 

Gen.  Mercer  was  killed. 
Feb.   G^England  granted  Letters  of  Mai  que  and  Reprisal  against  Ame- 
rican ships. 
April  26--Danbary,  Conn.,  bamed  by  the  British  under  Gen.  Tryon. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  Lafayette  arri?ed  in  America  from 
France,  to  aid  us  in  our  war  with  England. 

April John.Morton  of  Pennsylvania,  and 

May  27 — Button  Gwinnet,  of  Georgia,  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  xnde- 

pendence,  died. 
May  24— -Col.  Meigs  attacked  the  British  shipping  at  Sag  Harbor,  N.T.,  and 

destroyed  12  of  their  vessels. 
Jane  22 — The  British  evacuated  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
July   7 — After  a  fight,  the  U.  S.  frigate  Hancock  was  captured  by  three 
British  ships. 
11    it  — '£^Q  Americans,  under  Col.  Livingston,  were  defeated  by  the  Br. 

forces  in  a  battle  at  Fort  Ann,  N,  Y. 
•*   31 — The    Marquis    Lafayette,  bv  a  vote  of  Congress,  was  made  a 
Major-General  at  the  age  of  2L 
Ang.   3 — Fort  Schuyler,  at  the  head  of  the  Mohawk  Biver,  invested  by  th« 
Br.  General.    Ganesvoort,  however,  held  it. 
**      6 — Gen.  Herkimer  was  ambushed  by  the  British  and  Indians  at  Oris- 

kany,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  400  men. 
**    16— Battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.      Americana,  under  CoL  Stark,  vie* 

torious. 
**    19 — Nicholas  Herkimer,  a  brave  officer  who  was  wounded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Oriskany,  died. 
••    22— The  siege  of  Port  Stanwix  (on  the  Mohawk  River)  was  raised  by 
the  British  under  St.  Leger,  who  retreated  with  loss  of  artillery, 
tents  and  stores. 
Sept.  11 — Battle  of  Brandywine,  Del.    Americans,  under  Gen.  Sullivan, 
defeated. 
»«    18 — The  Continental  Congress,  now  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  ad- 
journed to  Lancaster  on  account  of  the  approach  of  the  British. 
"    19— -Battle  of  Stillwater,  N.  Y.    Both  parties  claimed  the  victery. 

Am.  under  Gen.  Gates  ;  Br.,  Gen.  Burgoyne. 
**    26 — The  English  took  possession  of  Philadelphia  without  opposition. 
*<    28— 21?— Gen.  Wavne,  with  1,500  men,  surprised  at  PaoU,  20  miles 
from  Phila.,  and  300  of  his  men  killed. 
Oct.   4 — Battle  of   Germantown,  near   Philadelphia.     Am ,  under  Gen. 
Washington,  defeated  by  the  Br.  under  (Jen.  Howe. 
**    7 — Second  battle  of  Stillwater ;  Am.  victorious. 
"  13— Kingston,  N.  Y.,  burnt  by  the  British. 

««  17 — Gen.  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  army  to  Gen.  Gates,  at  Saratoga. 
•*  22 — Battle  of  Bed  Bank,  N.  J.    The  Hessi.ins,  under  Count  Donop, 
defeated  with  a  loss  of  600  killed. 
No?.  15— Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress 
which  was  the  only  Constitution  during  the  war. 
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Deo.  11— Washington  and  his  Army  go  into  winter  qnarten  at  Tafley 
Forge,  20  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
**  21 — At  this  time  great  numbers  of  Am.  ofiBccrs  and  men  wer«  prii> 
oners  of  war  in  New  York,  where  the^  wero  confined  in  loathsomt 
Jails  and  sugar  houses,  and  many  of  them  starved  to  death. 

1TT8. 

Mar.  i— The  American  frigate  Alfired,  20  gnns,  captored  by  the  Britisli 
ships  Ariadne  and  Ceres. 
**   11— Bills  passed  the  English  Parliament,  In  which  every  thing  the  Col- 
onies nad  asked  was  granted,  and  CommiasioDers  were  sent  to 
America  to  olTer  terms  of  peace ;  bnt  Congress  now  rejected  them 
all.    Boon  after  this,  France  acknowledged  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  entered  into  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Com- 
merce with  them,  which  Congress  ratified. 
••   21 — ^The  American  Ministers,  Franklin,  Deane  and  Lee  pnbllcly  rt 
ceived  at  the  French  Court. 

April  18— A  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Connt  D*Bstaing,  sent  to  the  D 
States  to  aid  them  against  the  English. 

June  12 — Philip  Uringston,  of  N.  Y.,  a  signer  cf  the  Dec.  of  Independence. 
died. 
**    18— The  English  evacuated  Philadelphia. 

"  28 — ^Battle  of  Monmouth,  N.  J. — Washiogtip  commanding  the  Ame- 
rican, and  Lord  Comwallis  the  British  forces.  Americans  vie- 
torioos. 

July  4-5— Nearly  400  American  troops,  and  the  greater  part  of  th» 
inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  were  massacred  by  the 
Tories  and  Indians — ^known  to  this  day  as  the  "  Wyoming  Maa- 


sacre." 


Sept  28— A  Begt.  of  American  Cavalry  at  Tappan,  N.  Y.,  surprised  br 
the  English,  who  rushed  upon  them  with  thu  bayonet,  and  killed, 
wounded  or  captured  67  or  them. 

Dec.  29— Savannah,  Geo.,  taken  by  the  Eoglish- 100  Am  nlcros  killed,  and 
453  taken  prisoners. 

1TT9. 

May   2— Yerplank's  Point,  on  the  Hudson  River,  with  a  4«&  riaon  of  70 
men,  surrendered  to  the  British,  under  Gen.  Clinton. 
"  10— Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  taken  by  the  British,  whi  burnt 

many  of  the  houses  and  vesseb. 
**  31— Stony  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  and 
then  taken  by  the  English,  under  Gen.  Clinton. 
June  C— Patrick  Henry,  a  distmguished  orator  and  statesman,  of  Ya.,  died 

aged  63. 
July  5-7— N.  Haven,  Conn.,  plundered,  and  Fairfield,  £.  Haven  and  Nor^ 
walk  burnt  by  the  English. 
*'  15— Gen.  Wayne  captured  Stony  Point  from  the  English,  who  lost  60^ 

men ;  the  Americans  100. 
^*  19 — Battle  of  Paulus-Hook,  N.  J. ;  when  the  Americana,  under  Gea. 
Lee,  captured  the  English  troops  at  that  place. 
Aug.  22— Gen.  Williamson  invaded  the  Indian  country,  and  bunn  50.000 
bushels  of  their  corn. 
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Aug.  29 — *'  Battle  of  the  Chemung,"  fought  at  Klmira,  N.  T.    Americans, 

under  Gen.  Sullivan,  victorious. 
Sept.  23 — ^Great  battle  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  between  a  flotilla  of  Ame« 

rican  and  French  vessels,  commanded  by  Paul  Jones,  and  two  Br. 

frigates.    One  Br.  and  one  Am.  ship  sunk. 
Oct.  9 — ^The  Americans  made  an  assault  on  Savannah,  Geo.,  to  re-take  it 

from  the  Enj^lish,  but  were  repulsed.    Count  Pulaski  and  nearly 

1,000  men  were  killed. 

Joseph  Hews,  of  North  Carolina,  Thomas  Lynch,  of  S.  Carolina, 
and  Georffe  Ross,  of  Pa.,  all  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Independ- 
ance,  died  this  year. 

1780. 

Hay  6 — ^Fort  Moultry,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  surrendered  to  the  English,  who 
bombarded  the  city  at  the  same  time. 
'*  12 — Charleston  also  surrendered.    Gen.  Lincoln  and  the  troops  under 
his  command  become  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number  of  2,600, 
with  400  cannon. 
June  13 — HaJ.  Gen.  Gates  ordered  by  Congress  to  take  command  of  the 
Southern  department. 
"    23— Battle  of  Springfield,  N.  J.    The  British  burnt  the  town. 
July  10 — A  French  fleet,  with  Count  Rochambeau  and  6,000  French  soldiers 
on  board,  arrived  at  Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Americans  against  England. 
Aug.  6 — Battle  at  Hanging  Rock ;  COO  Americans,  under  Sumpter,  almost 
entirely  destroyed. 
*'    16— Battle  at  Sanders  Creek,  near  Camden,  S.  C.    Lord  Cornwallis 
commanding  the  English,  anrl  Gen.  Gates  the  Americans,  who 
were  defeated,  and  Baron  DeKalb  wus  mortally  wounded. 
Sept.      — The  traitor  Benedict  Arnold  agrees  to  surrender  West  Point. 
N.  y.,  to  the  English;  Major  Andre,  the  British  oflScer  who  nego- 
tiated with  Arnold,  was  soon  after  captured  and  hung,  and  the 
plot  failed. 

John  Hart,  of  N.  J.,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
died  this  year. 
**      21— Major  Andre,  the  British  spy.  landed  in  the  night  from  the 
British  ship  Vulture,  and  proceeded  to  West  Point  to  confer  with 
Arnold  for  the  surrender  of  that  port. 
"      23— Major  Andre,  taken  at  Tarrytown.  and  hung.  Oct.  2. 
Oct.  7 — Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  8.  C.    300  iiritis^h  killed  and  wounded, 
800  prisoners,  and  1,500  stand  of  arms  taken. 
«*  25 — Gen.  Marion,  of  8.  C,  attacked  200  British  and  Tories,  under  Col. 
Tyne,  killed  and  took  one-half  of  them. 

1181. 

Jan.  17 — Battle  of  Cowpens,  S.  C. ;  Col.  Morgan  commanding  the  American, 

and  Col.  Tarleton  the  English  forces.     Americans  victorious. 
Feb.  23— Geo.  Tavlor,  of  Pa.,  and  Feb.  28,  Richard  t)tockton,  of  N.  J  , 

signers  ot  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  died. 
March  15 — Battle  at  Guilford  Court  House.  N.  C. ;  Gen.  Green  commanding 

the  American,  and  lx)rd  Cornwallis  the  English  forces;  the  latter 

victorious.    Loss  of  both  about  equal. 
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April  25 — Battle  of  Camden,  8.  C. ;  Gen.  Green  eommaiidfai^  tbe  Amerieaa, 

and  Lord  Bawdon  the  English  forces.    The  latter  netorioni. 
Hay  21— The  British  Fort  Dreadnought  snccnmbed  to  the  Americans  under 

Gen.  Lee. 
•*    28— The  U.  S.  frigate  Alliance,  32  gnns,  Capt.  Barry,  captured  the 

British  sloops  Atalanta,  16  gnns,  and  Trespasser,  14  gons. 
June  6— Fort  Comwallis,  at  Angnsta,  Geo.,  snrrendered  to  ue  AmeifeaBs, 

with  800  men. 
•«  20— Lord  ComwalUs  eyaenated  Bichmond,  Ya.,  and 
July  4— Wflllamsbnrgh,  Ya. 
Bept.  6 — Fort  Griswoid  taken  by  the  English,  nnder  the  traitor  Arnold,  and 

the  garrison  pat  to  the  sword.    Col.  Ledyard,  who  commanded  tbe 

fort,  was  mn  throngh  with  his  own  sword,  after  he  had  som-n- 

dered.    The  same  day,  New  London,  Conn.,  was  bamt  by  the 

same  infamous  wretch. 
'*  8— Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  8.  C. ;  Gen.  Green  commanding  the 

American,  and  Col.  Stewart  the  English  forces. 
Oct.  19— Battle  of  Torktown,  Ya.,  when  after  several  days'  lighting.  Lord 

Comwallis  with  7000  troops  surrendered  to  Gen.  Wauington. 
•*   25— Col.  Wiilett,   of  N.  Y.,  defeated  600  English  troops,  nnder 

Hi^or  Ross. 
Dec.  31 — Henry  Laurens,  U.  S.  Minister  to  France,  was  liberated  from 

prison,  in  London,  and  exchanged  for  the  British  Gen.  jteigoyne. 

1782. 

March  i— Resolutions  passed  the  English  House  of  Commons  la  fkTor  of 
peace  between  England  and  her  American  Coloaiea*ineonaei|Qenee 
of  which  very  few  military  operations  were  carried  on  this  year. 

April  19— The  independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged  by  Holland. 

July  11— The  Britiso  evacuate  Savannah,  Geo.,  and  Gen.  Wayne  took  pos- 
session of  it,  who  defeated  a  body  of  British  troops  near  that  city 
about  the  same  time. 

Sept.  80— Yorktown,  Ya.,  invested  by  the  American  and  French  armies, 
under  Washington  and  Rochambeau. 

Deo.  16— The  British  burnt  Fort  Arbuthnot,  and  a  new  fort  on  Snllivan's 

Island,  8.  C. 

"    20— The  U.  S.  frigate  Charleston,  of  40  guns,  was  (after  an  18  hours' 

chase)  captured  by  the  British  ships  Quebec  and  Diomede.    The 

first  American  74-gun  ship  was  built  this  year  at  Portsaonth,N.  H. 

1783. 

Jan.  20— Testation  of  hostilities  agreed  upon  between  England  and  fht 

United  States. 
Feb.  5— Independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged  by  Sweden. 

**  25— Independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged  by  D  nmaric. 
March  24 — Independence  of  the  United  States  aoknowledged  by  Spain. 
July     —Independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged  by  Ronia. 
April  19— Cessation  of  hostilities  between  England  and  the  United  States 

proclaimed  juai  eight  years  from  the  day  on  which  the  revoln 

tlonary  war  commenced.    Estimated  loss  of  men  in  this  war, 

70,000: 
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Juie  18 — ^Washington  annonnces  to  the  GoTernors  of  the  thirteen  Colonies 

tliat  he  would  soon  resign  the  command  of  the  army. 
Jnly  21 — Three  hundred  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets, 

surrounded  ihe  building  in  which  Congress  were  assembled,  and 

demanded  relief  from  their  sufferings. 
8ept.  3— Treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  the  United  States  signed, 

and  the  independence  of  the  United  btatcs  acknowledged  by  the 

former. 
Oct.  18 — Proclamation  for  disbanding  the  U  S.  army  issued. 
Nov.  25 — New  York  evacuated  by  the  English  troops,  and  in  December 

they  evacuated  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Dec.  4 — Washington  took  leave  of  the  officers  of  the  American  army  in 

New  York. 
*'  24 — ^Washington  resigned  his  office  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armv, 

and  delivered  up  his  commissiun  to  Congress  at  Annapolis,  and 

while  it  was  in  session,  Csesar  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  one  of  the 

signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  died  this  year. 

1784. 

Peb.     — First  voyage  from  New  York  to  China. 

Oct.  22 — Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  six  nations  (of  Indians) 
concluded  at  Fort  Stanwix,  now  Rome,  N.  Y. 

1785. 

Jnly  9 — Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Pru8«ia. 
»»  13 — Stephen  Hopkins,  of  Rhode  Island,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence,  died. 
Nov.  28 — William  Whipple,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence,  died. 

1786. 

June  19 — Gen.  Nathaniel  Green,  a  distingnished  ofQcer  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  died,  aged  46.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Germantown.  Monmouth,  and  Eutaw  Springs,  which  closed  the 
war  at  the  South. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  a  Rebellion  which  broke  out  la 
the  State  of  Mass.,  also  in  New  Hampshire,  called  Shay's  Rebellion, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  taxes  which  those  States  imposed  on  tlie 
people  to  sustain  their  credit. 

1787. 

Jan.  1 — Arthur  Middlcton,  of  South  Carolina,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence,  died. 

In  July  a  largo  extent  of  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  river  was 
formed  into  the  Northwestern  Territory. 
Hept.  17— The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  agreed  upon  in  Convention 

at  Philadelphia. 
Oct.  S'— Thomas  Stone,  of  lilaryland,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence,  died. 
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1788. 

PreTioQs  to  and  during  thia  year  eleven  of  the  States  adopted  th«  United 
States  Gonstitaticn. 

1789. 

Jan.  i— Thomas  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, died. 
Feb.  13 — Ethan  Allen,  one  of  the  most  distingniahed  rcTolationarj  heroes, 

died. 
April  30— Washington  inaugurated  the  first  President  of  the  United  Sutcs, 

and  the  Government  went  into  operation  under  the  ConsUtntion. 
July  4 — Congress  passed  the  first  act  imposing  duties  on  imported  goods. 
»*   27— The  Department  and  Secretary  of  ''Foreign  Affairs/'  created  by 
Act  of  Congress,  but  changed  to  Department  and  Secretary  <» 
State,  in  the  following  September. 
Aug.  7— The  Department  and  Secretary  of  War  created  by  Act  of  Congress. 
*•  23— Siias  Dean,  U.  S.  Uinister  to  France  in  1776,  died  in  England  in 
extreme  poverty. 
Sept.  2 — ^The  Department  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  created  by  Act 

*       of  Congress. 
Sept.  22 — The  Post-office  Department  temporarily  estabhshed,  and  the 
office  of  Post-Master-General  created  by  a  law  of  Congress. 
"     24— The  act  for  the  establishment  of  the  Judicial  System  of  the  U.  B. 

Sassed.    By  this  act,  the  U.  S  Supreme  Court,  the  Circuit  and 
Istrict  Courts  were  created.    Also  the  offices  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Attorneys  and  Harahalls. 

In  this  month,  Congress  passed  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  con- 
curring) a  resolntion,  proposing  ten  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  were  adopted  by  tliree-fourths  of  the  States. 
These  are  the  ten  first  amendments  to  that  instrument. 

1790. 

March  1 — Congress  passed  an  Act,  providing  for  taking  the  first  Census 
this  year. 
"     24 — First  Naturalization  Law  passed. 
April  15 — First  Patent  Right  Law  passed. 
**     SO — ^Treason  and  piracy  were  defined  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  death 
by  hanging  was  made  the  penalty  in  both  cases. 
May  29— tJ.  S.  Constitution  adopted  b^  Rhode  Island. 
"    31 — First  Act  passed  for  securing  Copy-Rights  for  the  benefit  of 
autbors. 

Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  one  of  the  most  intrepid  officers  of  the  revo- 
lution, died  this  month. 
July  16— Seat  of  Government,  wh  ch  was  at  this  time  at  New  York,  was  by 
Act  of  Congress  removed  to  Phi.adelphia,  where  it  was  to  remain 
till  A.  D.  ISuO,  when  it  was  to  be  permanently  fixed  at  Waab* 
ingtou. 

During  this  year,  Virginia  and  Maryland  ceded  the  District  of 
Colombia  to  the  United  btates  as  a  location  for  the  seat  of 
government. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Pa.,  William  Hooper,  of  N.  C,  and  Francis 
Hopkinson,  of  N.  J.,  all  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, died  this  year. 
Tennessee  was  formed  into  a  territorial  govemmont  this  year. 
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1791. 

Feb.  25 — First  United  States  Bank  chartered  by  Conp^rcss,  with  a  capital 

not  to  exceed  $10,000,000;  charter  to  continue  for  twenty  years. 
March  4— Vermont  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  mailing  the  four- 
teenth State. 
NoY.  4 — Oen.  St,  Clair  attacked  in  camp  by  th3  Indians,  eiprhty  miles  north 

of  Cincinnati.  O.,  and  lost  6(i0  out  of  2,000  rai'n.     (S'^e  further.) 
Dec.  20 — The  first  United  States   Bank  commenced    business    in  Phila- 
delphia. 
This  year,  by  Act  of  Congress,  a  tax  was  laid  on  distilled  spirits. 

This  was  the  first  attempt  to  raise  revenue  b v  internal  taxes. 
BcnJ.  Harrison,  of  Va ,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence,  died  this  year. 
During  tnis  and  the  preceding  year,  the  country  was  inroWed  in  a 
bloody  war  with  the  Indians  north  of  the  Ohio  river. 

1192. 

Feb.  16 — Bounties  to  Fishtno  Vessels,  first  Act  for,  pa«sed. 
**    20 — An  Act  permanently  to  establish  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  in 
the  United  States. 
April  2 — The  Act  for  establishing  the  U.  S.  Mint  at  Philadelphia  passed, 
directing  what  pieces  of  coin  should  be  made. 
**    14 — First  Act  apportioning  the  Representatives  in  Congress  among 
the  several  States  passed ;  this  was  based  on  the  first  census,  taken 
in  1790. 
May  8— First  Act  of  Congress,  providing  for  a  Uniform  Militia  System 
throughout  the  United  States. 
Jnne  1 — Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union.    She  was  the  second  admis- 
sion, making  the  fifteenth  State. 
Dec.  8 — Henry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina,  first  President  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  died. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  second  Presidential  election 
occurred,  when  Washington  was  unanimously  reelected  Presi- 
dent, and  John  Adams  Vice-President. 

1193. 

Eafly  in  this  year,  Mr.  Genet,  Minister  of  the  French  Ropublic  to  the  United 
States,  arrived.  But  his  conduct  was  so  mi^^ciiievous,  that  Presi- 
dent Washington  requested  the  French  Government  to  recall  him, 
which  was  douc. 

Feb.  12 — First  Fugitive  Slave  Law  passed. 
•*    18— The  President's  Salary,  fixed  by  Act  of  Congress  at  $25,000  per 
year,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

March  9 — It  was  enacted  by  Congress  that  every  male  citizen,  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  45,  should  be  enrolled  in  the  mili.ia. 

July  23— Roger  Sherman,  of  Conn.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  independence,  died. 

Oct.  8 — John  Hancock,  of  Mass.,  the  first  man  who  signed  the  Declaratioa 
of  Independence,  died. 

Pec.  31 — Thomas  Jefferson  resigned  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
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1194. 

March  22— The  law  passod  prohibiting  the  Slave  trade,  which  made  it  • 
crime  to  briug  Blaves  into  or  take  them  oat  of  the  conntrj'. 
«      26— CongreFB  luid  an  embargo  on  ali  Teasels  io  United  States  ports 
for  30  days,  which  was  extended  to  60  days. 
This  year  the  eleventh  Amendment  of  the  Conatitatioii  was  recoa* 
mended  by  resolution  of  Congress,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
States. 
June  4 — ^The  President  was  anthorized  by  Congress  to  lay  embargoes  on  all 
vessels  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  to  revoke  the 
same  whenever  he  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the 
country. 
**   Id^Riohard  H.  Lee,  of  Va. ;  Sept.     —Abraham  Clark,  of  N.  H. ;  and 
Nov.  15— John  Witherspoon,  of  N.  J.,  three  signera  of  tiie  Declara* 
tion  of  Independence^  died. 
Aug.  19 — ^Battle  of  Manmee,  m  Ohio,  when  Gen.  Wayne,  with  a  force  of 
3,000  men,  met  and  rented  the  Indiana,  and  laid  their  coontry 
waste. 

In  the  antnmn  of  this  year,  the  Whisky  Rebellion  broke  out  in  Pa. 
This  was  a  resistance  principally  by  the  opponents  of  the 
administration  to  the  law  of  Congress  imposing  a  tax  on  the 
manufacture  of  whisky. 
Nov.  28— Baron  Steuben  died  at  Steubenville,  N.T.,  aged  61. 

YX96. 

Jan.  23— Gen.  SuUivan,  a  gallant  and  heroic  oiflcar  of  the  Bevolntion, 

died. 
Jan.  29 — Congress  passed  an  Act  establishing  a  Uniform  Rale  of  Katnralis^ 

tion,  which  was  more  stringent  thui  a  former  law  on  the  same 

subject. 
May  19— Josiah  Bartlett,  of  N.  H.,  one  of  the  fignera  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence,  died. 
Nov.  28 — A  peace  was  concluded  with  Algiers,  with  whom  a  short  naval 

war  had  been  carried  on  by  the  United  States  this  year. 


1796. 

Jan.  1— By  Act  of  Congress,  Tennessee  was  admitted  aa  a  State,  making 

the  18tb  State. 
*'   5 — Samuel  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 

Independence,  died. 
June     — ^Tennessee  admitted  aa  a  State. 
Sept.     — Washington  issued  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  U.  8.» 

having  determined  to  retire  from  public  life  at  the  end  of  his  second 

fireside ntial  term  of  office, 
n  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  third  Presidential  Election  took 
place,  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  Adama. 
Dec.  14— Gen.  Wayne,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  forcca, 
died  at  Presque  Isle,  aged  51. 
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1791. 

March  4 — John  Adam^  inaa^^nrated  the  second  President. 
June  14 — CongreM  enacted  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  should 
engage  in  privateering  against  any  nation  in  amity  with  ns. 
Francis  L.  Lee,  of  Va. ;  Carter  Braxton,  of  Va. ;  and  Oliver  Wal- 
cott,  of  Conn.,  all  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independeuce, 
died  this  year. 

Daring  this  year  the  French  Republic  became  exasperated  at  the 
United  States  because  they  refused  to  act  with  France  against 
England,  these  two  powers  being  then  at  war.  France  carried 
her  spiteful  feelings  so  far,  as  to  drive  our  Minister,  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney,  out  of  the  country.  She  also  authorized  the  capture  and 
confiscation  of  American  vessels.  This  state  of  things  came 
near  involving  the  two  nations  in  a  war;  but  fortunately  it  was 
soon  afterwards  settled. 


1798. 

April  3— The  Navy  Department  created  by  Act  of  Congress.    Up  to  this 

time  we  had  no  navy  department. 
**     7 — Mississippi  organized  into  a  Territorial  Government. 
**  25 — An  Act  of  Congress  authorized  the  President  to  order  any  alien  to 

leave  the  country  who  he  had  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  was 

here  for  treasonable  purposes. 
July  7  and  9 — Congress  authorize  the  capture  of  French  vessels  ;  and  all 

treaties  with  France  were  declared  void.    But  these  difficulties 

were  soon  after  settled  by  treaty. 
'*     — Under  an  apprehension  that  there  would  be  war  with  France,  Gen. 

Washington  was   again  appointed   Commander-in-Chief   of  the 

army. 

Daring  this  and  the  ensuing  year,  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws 

were  passed.    These  laws  rendered  John  Adams'  administra- 

tion  very  unpopular. 
Lewis  Morris,  of  N.  Y. ;  James  Wilson,  of  Pa. ;  and  Geo.  Read,  of 

Del.,  all  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  died 

this  year. 

1799. 

Fab.  9— Battle  between  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  of  36  guns. 
Capt.  Truxton,  and  the  French  frigate  Insurgent,  of  48  guns  and 
410  men.    The  insurgent  was  captured. 

By  Act  of  Congress,  Commercial  Intercourse  with  France  was 
prohibited.  Our  ships  were  not  allowed  to  enter  French 
ports. 

Deo.  19 — ^Washington  died,  in  the  6Sth  year  of  his  age. 

William  Paca,  of  Md.,  one  of  the  signers  of  ue  Declaration  of  Ind^ 
pendeuce,  died  this  year. 


I 
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1800. 

Jan.  23— Edward  Rnaedge,  of  S.  C.»  one  of  the  signera  of  Am  Deolantkoi 

of  Independence,  died. 
Feb.  1— Battle  between  the  United  8tates  fWgats  Constitntioii,  Capt.  Tru- 

ton,  and  the  French  frigate  La  Vengeance,  La  Vengeance  whippea. 
April  4— An  Act  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  Bankruptcy  througnovt 

the  United  States  passed  by  Congress. 
Hay  7 — Congress  pass  an  Act  to  organize  the  Territory  of  Indiana. 

In  ^e  summer  of  this  year  the  seat  of  Government  was  removed 
to  Washington,  and  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  organised 
into  a  territorial  government. 
Sept.  3<^A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Franee, 

now  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  the  long-standh^ 

difficulties  between  the  two  countries  were  amicably  settled. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  fourth  Presidential  election  oecurredt 
resulting  In  the  choice  of  Thos.  Jeflferson. 

1801. 

Mar.   4— Thomas  Jefferson  Inaugurated  the  fourth  President  of  the  United 

States. 
June  lO—The  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  one  of  the  petty  Princes  of  the  Bsrbary 

States  in  the  North  of  Africa,  declared  war  against  the  U.  States. 
^*   I4—Benedlct  Arnold,  the  Traitor,  died  in  London. 

1802. 

Jan.  li—An  act  apportioning  the  Representatives  in  Congress  among  the 
States,  based  on  the  census  of  1800,  by  which  a  member  was  al- 
lowed for  every  33,000  population. 
Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  Union  this  year,  making  the  17th  State. 

April  14— Congiess  pass  a  new  Naturalization  law,  repealing  all  former 
laws  on  tills  subject.  ^ 

Hay  8 — ^Thc  City  of  Washington  incorporated  by  act  of  Congas.   • 

In  October  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Louisiana  (which  belonged 
to  Spain  at  this  time,)  closed  the  port  of  New  Orleans  agunst 
the  United  SUtes. 

1803. 

Oct  31— The  U.  S.  frigate  Philadelphia,  Capt  Bainbridge,  ran  on  a  rook  in 
the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  when  the  Tripolitans  captured  her.  The 
Philadelphia  was  one  of  a  number  of  U.  S.  ships  sent  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea  to  punish  the  Tripolitans  for  their  piratical  de* 
predations  upon  our  commerce. 

Dec.  20— The  United  States  took  possession  of  Louisiana,  which  they  had 
bought  this  year  of  France  for  $15,000,000. 

Matthew  Thornton,  ot  N.  Y.,  Samuel  Adams  of  Mass.,  and  Francis 
Lewis  of  N.  Y.,  all  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  iBdependenee,  died 
this  year. 
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1804. 

P*b.   2— George  Walton,  of  Geo. ;  and  May  11,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  of 
Mass.,  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Independence,  died. 
**     3 — Licnt  Decatur,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  \vith  a  small  schooner,  in  the 
night,  ran  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  and  bnrnt  the«U.  S.  frigate 
Philadelphia,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Tripolitans. 

Jnly  12 — Gen.  Alexander  Hamilton  died  of  a  wound  received  in  a  duel  with 
Aaron  Burr,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Aug.  3 — Com.  Prebble,  Commanding  the  American  Squadron  in  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  had  a  severe  action  with  several  Tripoiitan  gun- 
boats, and  captured  a  number  of  them ;  and  then,  in  this,  and  the 
following  months,  he  bombarded  Tripoli  several  times. 

Sept.  12 — ^The  American  Squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  captured,  near 
Tripoli,  two  vessels  loaded  with  wheat,  for  the  city. 

Wo7. 18— Gen.  Philip  Schuyler  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year  the  fifth  Presidential  election  took  place,  at 
which  Jefferson  was  re-elected  for  President,  and  George 
Clinton,  of  New  York,  Vice-President. 

1805. 

June  3 — A  Treaty  of  peace  was  made  with  Tripoli,  and  the  American 
prisoners  liberated. 

This  year  Michigan,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Great  North- Western 
Territory,  became  distinct,  Congress  having  established  a  ter- 
ritorial government  for  it. 
Jane  11 — ^Michigan  Territory  organized  into  a  Territorial  government. 
Sept.  27 — William  Moultrv,  a  distinguished  ofBcer  of  the  Itcvolution,  who 
so  bravely  defended  Sullivan's  Island  in  1776,  died. 

1806. 

April  10— Gen.  Gates,  a  very  distinguished  General  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  died  in  New  York. 

May  8 — Robert  Morris,  of  Pa. ;  June  8— George  Wythe,  of  Virginia  ;  July 
11 — James  Smith,  of  Pa.,  all  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, died. 

Oct.  25— Henry  Knox,  a  Major-General  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
Secretary  of  War  under  Washington,  died. 

1807. 

Feb.  10 — The  United  States  Coast  Survey  ordered  by  act  of  Congress. 
Mar.    2 — Coagresa  enacted  a  law,  prohibiting  the  Slave  trade  from  Africa 

or  any  other  country,  after  1808. 
Jane  22 — The  British  ship  Leopard  attacked  the  American  frigate  Chesa- 

iteake,  and  took  four  men  out  of  her,  claiming  them  as  British  sub- 
ects:  this,  and  other  similar  acts,  led  to  the  war  of  1812  wiUi 
Sngland. 
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July  2~Pre9ident  JefferBon  ordered  all  Britinh  ahips  of  war,  fa  a&y  of  Qt 
American  waters,  to  leare. 

Daring  this  year  Col.  Aaron  Barr  was  tried  for  Treaaon,  bat  the 
proof  was  insafficient  to  convict  him. 

Ang.  25~Com  Prebble,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  who  anbdaed  Tripoli, 
died. 

Koy.  26~Olwer  Ellsworth,  Chief  Jostice  of  the  United  States,  diod. 

Dec.  17— The  Uilan  decrees  issued  by  Napoleon  Baonaparte,  denatioaaUzliif 
all  yessels  that  submitted  to  the  British  Order  in  rnnnfil  this  M 
to  the  ca|>tare  of  American  vessels  by  French  endsers,  and  came 
near  causing  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Franeo. 

Dec.  '22— Congress  laid  an  Embargo  on  all  the  Shipping  of  the  U.  States. 
This  was  done  in  retaliation  towards  Bnglana  and  Franoe  for  their 
nnfHendly  acts  towards  ns.  Bot  this  annihilated  all  our  foreign 
commerce ;  became  nnpopnlar,  and  was  repealed  in  1809. 


1808. 

Jan.   1— The  act  of  Conffress  passed  in  1804,  abolishing  the  Slave  tnde, 
went  into  effect  this  day. 

1809. 

Feb.   3— Illinois  organized  into  a  Territorial  government. 

Mar.   1— Congress  repealed  the  Embargo  it  laid  on  all  American  veneb, 

Dec.  22,  1807. 
"     4— James  Madison,  inaugurated  the  fourth  President. 
•<    9 — Thomas  Haywood,  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  sSgnert  of  the 

Dec.  of  Independence,  died.    And  on  the  2$th  of  Got.,  John  Pena, 

another  of  them,  died. 
Ang.  9— President  Jefferson,  on  receipt  of  information  that  the  late  Treaty 

with  England  was  not   ratified,  suspended  all  intercoorse  with 

that  country. 


1810. 

Mar.  23— Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who,  at  this  t!roe  was  at  the  head  of  the 
French  government,  issued  a  decree  by  which  alt  American  ves- 
sels and  cargoes  arriving  in  any  French  ports,  were  ordered  to  be 
seized  and  condemned ;  but  in  the  following  Nov.  this,  and  all 
other  hostile  decrees,  were  reroked. 


1811. 

Feb.  20— Naval  Hospitals  established  by  act  of  Congreii. 

May  16— Naval  action  between  the  U.  States  ship  Preiident  and  the  Sof- 

lish  ship  Little  Bett,  which  was  captured. 
June  1— Gen.  w.  Eaton  died,  distinguished  for  hia  heroie  eondaet  in  tiie 

expedition  against  Tripoli 
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Jnne  19— Samnel  Chase,  a  Judge  of  the  Sopreme  Court,  died.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Pec.  of  independence. 

Aug.   2 — Williams,  of  Conn.,  another  of  the  signers,  died. 

Nut.  7 — The  ft-ontier  Indians  at  this  time  were  Tery  hostile  to  the 
United  States ;  and  on  this  day  they  attacked  our  troops  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Harrison  at  Tippecanoe  ;  a  bloody  battle  ensued, 
and  the  Indians  were  defeated. 

Dec.  2 — The  Uiird  apportionment  of  Representatives  among  the  seTeral 
States,  based  on  the  census  of  l»io,  by  which  one  Kepresentatiye 
was  allowed  for  every  35.000  people. 


1812. 

Mar.   4— The  Charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  expired  by  its  own  lim- 
itation. 

April    4 — Congress  laid  an  Embargo  on  aU  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  U. 
States.    This  was  done  in  anticipation  of  a  war  with  England. 
8 — Lousiana  admitted  into  the  Union,  making  the  I8th  State. 


<i 


**     20 — George  Clinton,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  died. 
»»     2.) — The  General  Land  Office  established  at  Washington. 


*•     20— The  U.  8.  frigate  Essex,  Capt.  Porter,  captured  two  English 
ships  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
June    4 — Missouri  organized  into  a  Territorial  government. 

"    18  —The  President,  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress  passed  a 
few  days  before,  declared  war  with  England. 
July  12— Gen.  ilnll,  with  2,000  troops,  invades  Canada. 
Aug.    8 — Gen.  Hull,  with  his  troop.s,  evacuate  Canada  and  cross  over  to 
Detroit. 

"  9— Miijor  Van  ITorn  met  a  few  British  and  Indians  nnder  the  famous 
C  liief  Tecuraseh,  and  rout  :d  them  with  considerable  loss. 

"  15 — The  British  General  Hrock  summoned  the  City  of  Detroit  to  sur- 
render, which  summons  Gen.  Hull,  moved  with  cowardice  or 
treason,  barely  obeyed. 

*'  15— Batt.e  of  Fort  Chicaj^o  ;  which,  after  a  bloody  contest,  surrender- 
ed to  the  Indians.  The  men  and  women  were  all  murdered  after 
the  surrender. 

**  10- The  American  frifcate  Constitnti  ai,  of  41  gnns,  Capt.  Hull,  en- 
gaged the  English  fri;:^ate  Guerrier,  and  i:i  half  a  hour  the  G.  lost 
hull  her  men  and  was  a  wreck. 
Oct.  13 — Qaeenstown,  Ujiper  Canada,  captured  by  the  U.  S.  troops  under 
(Jen.  Solomon  Van  R  iTij«salaer ;  but  the  English  were  reinforced 
and  recaptured  it.  I'hey  were  commanded  by  Gen.  Brock,  who 
was  killed  in  this  battle. 

••  18 — Tii'i  U  S.  slooj)  of  wur  Wasp,  Capt.  Johnes,  captured  the  British 
brig  Fiolio,  on'tlie  coast  of  North  Carolina,  after  a  bloody  fight  of 
thrt'C-fourlliM  of  an  hour;  but  both  were  recaptured  the  same  day 
by  an  Kngli.sh  74-gua  hhip. 

»•   25— The  frigate  United  States.  Capt.  Decatur,  engaged  with  the  Eng- 
li?h  fri;;ate  Macedonian,  which  struck  her  colors  after  an  action  ot 
two  huurs     This  occurred  west  nf  the  Canary  Islands. 
Nov.  22— Tbe  British  frigate  Southampton  captured  the  U,  S.  bri|;  Vixen, 
alter  a  severe  aciiou. 
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Dee.  29— The  U.  8.  friffftte  Constitution,  Com.  Bainbridge,  eaptiired  fht 
British  fHgate  JaTa,  and  burned  her  off  the  coast  of  Brazfl. 

Daring  this  Tear  our  men-of-war  and  prirateers  eaptored  nearly 
300  EngllBh  TesBels— a  year  of  blood  and  derastatioa  I  Hoidd 
IrartlT 

1813. 

Jan.  17— The  English  fHgate  NarciasoB,  captaa«tf  the  U.  8.  brfg  '^xen,  U 

gone. 
**  18— A  detachment  of  U.  S.  troops,  nnder  Cola.  Lewis  and  Allen,  at- 
tacked Frenchtown,  (now  Monroe)  in  Mich.,  and  rooted  the  Eog- 

lish  troops  there. 
**  22— The  British  troops  and  Indians,  under  Oen.  Proctor,  attacked  the 

Americans  In  the  same  place,  who  sarrendered  opon  conditions, 

which  were  basely  Tiolated  by  the  ^ngUah. 
«*  23— George  Clymer,  of  Pa.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  oi  In- 
dependence, died. 
Feb.  8— The  United  States  goyemment  borrowed  116,000,000  to  carry  on 

the  war. 
**  24— Nayal  battle  off  the  coast  of  Demarara,  between  the  U.  8.  aloop 

of  war  Hornet,  Capt.  Lawrence,  and  the  British  brig  Peaeocl^ 

which  was  sank  in  nfteen  minutes. 
Mar.  14 — ^The  Delaware  River  blockaded  by  several  English  ships. 
April  19— Bei^.  Rash,  of  Pa.,  a  celebrated  Physician  and  Statesman,  and 

one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Independence,  died. 
«•    27— The  Americans,  nnder  Qen.  Pike,  capture  York,  (now  Toronto) 

Canada,  with  a  large  quantity  of  public  property. 
May  1— The  British  Oen.  Proctor  attacked  Fort  Meigs,  Ohio,  commanded 

by  Oen.  Harrison. 
t*    6— Gen.  Celay's  troops  attacked  the  besiegers  and  dispersed  them,  bat 
"    8 — ^while  inpursuit,  were  themselves  captured. 
**  20— The  U.  S.  fHgate  Congress.  Capt.  Smith,  captured  the  English 

brig  Jean ;  and  on  the  22d,  the  brig  Diana,  of  10  guns. 
««  27— The  English  troops,  under  Sir  George  Provoet,  attack  Sackett*8 

Harbor,  N.  Y.,  bat  were  repulsed ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  the 

Americans  took  Fort  George,  on  the  Niagara  river. 
June   1— The  U.  S.  frigate  Chesapeake,  Capt  Lawrence,  was  captured  by 

the  British  frigate  Shannon,  aifter  a  terrible  and  bloodv  battle— 

Capt.  Lawrence,  and  almost  every  officer  on  board,  was  kiUed. 
"   20— The  English  make  an  attack  on  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  but  were  re- 

palsed. 
'*   25 — The  British  Admiral,  Cockbnm,  ordered  the  village  of  Hampton, 

Va.,  to  be  pillaged. 
July  31— Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  taken  by  the  British. 
**    **  — Com.  Chauncey  took  York,  Upper  Canada,  and  carried  off  the 

stores  of  the  English  armv. 
Aug.   2— The  English  attack  our  fort  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  but  were  bravely 

repulsed  by  the  Americans,  under  Major  Crogaa. 
"   ."—Congress  laid  a  direct  Tax  of  $3,000,000,  and  apportioned  ft 

among  the  several  States.    This  was  done  to  support  the  war  with 

England  at  this  time. 
**  12— Samuel  Osgood,  for  a  time  Postmaster  General,  died,  aged  Oft. 
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▲Og.  13— The  British  ship  Alert  attacked  the  U.  S.  frigate  Essex,  bnt  atraek 
her  colors  in  eight  minntcs. 

•*  14 — The  U.  S.  brijz  Argus  was  captnred,  after  a  severe  battle  with  the 
British  brig  Pellicaa. 

"    30 — A  party  of  ("reck  Indians  capture  Fort  Mims,  in  Ala.,  and  massa- 
cre oearl}^  300  men,  women  and  children. 
Bept.   5 — The  British  brig  Boxer,  after  a  fight  of  forty  minntes,  snrrendered 
to  the  American  brig  Enterprise,  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 

**  10 — Battle  on  Lake  Erie  between  nine  U.  S.  vessels,  commanded  by 
Com.  Perry,  and  a  sqnadron  of  six  English,  commanded  by  Com. 
Barclay,  all  of  which  surrendered  to  Com.  Perry. 

*•  27 — <*cn.  Harrison  took  Maiden,  in  Upper  Canada,  evacuated  by  the 
English  nnicr  Cen.  Proctor. 
Oct.  5 — Kutt!c  of  the  Thames,  (Upper  Canada)  eighty  miles  from  Detroit. 
Here  the  great  Indian  Chief,  Tecnmseh,  who  was  confederate  wiih 
the  English,  was  slain.  Qen.  Harrison  commanded  the  U.  States 
troops,  and  Gen.  Proctor  the  British,  who  were  nearly  all  killed 
or  taken  prisoners. 

"  25 — Battle  between  the  U.  S.  fHgate  Congress,  Capt.  Smith,  and  the 
British  ship  Rose,  which  was  destroyed. 
Nov.  3 — Col.  Coffee  attacked  200  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  killed  every 
one  of  them  in  retaliation  for  what  they  had  done  at  Port  Mims. 
A  number  of  battles  with  the  Creeks  followed  this,  during  this  and 
the  next  year,  and  in  Jan.  1814,  in  which  nearly  all  their  warriors 
were  killed,  and  thus  ended  the  Creek  war. 

**    ll^Battle  at  Williamsburgh,  Canada.    American  loss  300 ;  English 
less  than  200. 
Doc.  13 — Congress  laid  an  Embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  United  States.    This  was  to  cut  oS  all  trade  with  Eagland. 

'*  19 — Fort  Niagara  captured  by  the  British,  with  250  men  and  25  can- 
non ;  and.  on  the  same  day,  Lewiston  and  Tuscarora  Villages,  N. 
Y.,  were  burnt  by  the  Indians. 

•i   30— Buffalo  and  Black  Bock,  burnt  by  the  British. 

1814* 

Mar.  24 — Congress  authorize  the  President  to  borrow  $25,000,000,  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  England. 
t<  28 — The  U.  8.  frigate  Essex,  Capt.  Porter,  was  captured  in  the  harbor 
of  Valparaiso  by  two  British  men-of-war. 
April  24— The  British  took  Washington,  and  burnt  the  public  buildings. 
**     29— liatt  e  between  the  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Peacock,  and  the  English 
man-of-war  Epcrvier,  which  was  captured  with  $118,000  io  money. 
May   G^The  English,  under  Gen.  Drummond,  attacked  Oswego,  N.  Y. ; 

the  Americans  had  to  retreat. 
Jane   9— The  U.  8.  brig  Battle  Snake,  Lieut.  Renshaw,  captured  the  Brit- 
ish brig  John. 
**   28 — The  8lo>>p  of  war  Wa^p,  Capt.  Blakcley,  captured  the  British 
sloop  Reindeer,  in  nineteen  minutes. 
July   3 — The  Americans  take  Fort  Erie  trom  the  English. 
**    4— Battle  of  Chippewa,  in  Canada.    U.  S.  troops,  under  Gen.  Scott* 

victorious. 
**  24— Battle  of  Bridgewater,  (or  Lun  ly*8  Lane)  near  Niagara  Fall** 
Gen.  Scott,  commanding  U.  S.  forces,  was  victorious. 
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▲ng.  3— The  British  crossed  Niaji^ra  Rirer  to  attack  Bnffilo,  bat  were  r» 

pnlsed  by  250  riflemen,  under  Horsan. 
««     8— First  meeting  of  U.  8.  and  English  Commissioners  at  Ghent,  (i& 

Belginm)  to  treat  for  Peace,  and  a  Treaty  was  conclnded  and 

signed  on  the  24th  Dec.  followuig. 
«     9-10-11 — Stonin<;ton,  Conn.,  bombarded  by  the  British. 
<»   15 — ^The  British  attack  Fort  Erie,  but  were  severely  repulsed  by  Qen. 

Gaines,  who  commanded  the  TJ.  S.  troops,  with  a  loss  of  nearly 

1,000  men. 
M   25 — Washington  eracnated  by  the  British  troops  nnder  command  ef 

Gen.  Ross  and  Admiral  Cockbam. 
**    30 — Alexandria,  Ya.,  capitalated  to  the  British  army,  and  delirertd 

np  the  public  property  and  shipping,  to  sare  the  city  from  being 

barnt. 
Sept.   1— The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  Capt  Blakeley,  fell  fai  with  ten 

British  vessels,  convoyed  by  a  74-gan  ship— Capt.  B.  sank  one  and 

barnt  another. 
<t     6-11— Battle  of  Plattsbargh,  or  Lake'  Champlaine— for  it  was  on 

both  land  and  water — Com.  McDonongh  commanding  the  Ameri- 
can fleet,  and  Com.  Downie  the  Engush,  whose  loss  was  nearly 

2.500  men. 
**    12-13-14 — Battles  three  days  in  snccesaion,  near  Baltimore,  one  of 

which  is  called  the  battle  of  Baltimore,  and  the  other  the  battle  of 

Fort  McHenry— Gen.  Rosa,  the  Engliah  commander,  was  killed  the 

first  day. 
(fov.   7 — Pensacola  (Fla.)  taken  by  Gen.  Jackson. 
**    23 — ^Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Mass.,  once  Vice-President,  died. 

In  Dec,  of  this  year,  the  celebrated  Hartford  Convention  met. 

1815. 

Jan.  &— Battle  of  New  Orleans — Gen.  Jackson  commanding  the  U.  States 
troops,  6,000  in  number;  Gen.  Parkenham  the  English,  12,000 in 
number.  Parkenham  and  700  of  his  officers  and  men  were  slain, 
and  1,000  wounded ;  and,  astonishing  to  say.  only  seven  Ameri- 
cana were  killed  and  six  wonnded.  This  closed  the  second  war 
with  England  on  the  land ;  yet  there  were  a  number  of  naval  bat- 
tles after  this,  because  the  news  of  peace  was  not  heard  in  time  to 
prevent  them. 

'*   15~The  U.  H.  frigate  President,  Com.  Decatur,  was  captured  by  fonr 
English  ships,  after  a  chase  of  eighteen  hours. 
Feb.  11 — ^Fort  Boyer,  at  Mobile,  with  a  garrison  of  375  men.  sarrendered 
to  5,000  English  troops,  under  lAmbert,  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
ships. 

**    18— The  Treaty  of  Peace  conclnded  at  Ghent,  Dec.  24,  1814,  ratified 
by  the  U.  U.  Senate. 

'*    24— The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  is 
sue  $25,000,000  in  Treasury  notes. 

«'  28— Battle  between  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  Capt  Stewart,  and 
the  English  frigate  Cyane,  and  sloop- Levant,  and  both  of  them 
were  captured  by  the  Constitution,  on  the  island  of  Madeira. 
Mar.  3 — Congress  declares  war  against  Algiers,  in  Africa;  and  during 
this  month  the  U.  S.  frigate  Hornet  captured  the  British  briff  Psa- 
gain,  off  the  coast  of  BraiiL 
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May  3— James  McHenry,  one  of  tlie  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Independence, 
died  at  Daltimorc. 

June  17 — Com.  Decatur,  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  captured  an  Algerian 
frigate  of  46  guns.  <  A  Treaty  was  thereupon  negotiated  between 
the  United  States  and  Algiers;  after  which,  these  piratical  bar- 
barians behaved  themselves. 
»*  30— The  U.  8.  vessel  Peacock  had  a  fight  with  the  British  ship  Nau- 
tilus, which  surrendered  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This  took 
place  in  the  Straits  of  Lunda. 

1816. 

In  this  yoar  ihe  second  U.  S.  Bank  was  chartered,  with  a  capital 
of  $35,000,000,  to  continue  twenty  years. 

Indiana,  (a  part  of  the  Great  North-western  Territory,)  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  this  year— making  the  i9th  State. 
Not.   5 — Governeur  Morris,  an  eminent  statesman,  died  at  Morrissania, 

near  New  York. 

1817. 

» 

Mar.    3— By  a  law  pa«<;f'd  this  day,  all  American  citizens  were  enjoined  to 
observe  our  Neutrality  Laws,  and  forbidden  from  rendering  any 
aid  to  any  nation  who  was  at  war  with  any  other  nation  whicli  was 
at  peace  with  us. 
• "     4 — James  Monroe,  the  fifth  President,  inangurnted. 

Jane  24— .Thomas  McKean,  of  Del.,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec.  of  Inde- 
pendence, died. 

December — The  Mississippi  Territory  was  divided,  nnd  the  western  pnrt 
admitted  as  a  State,  making  the  20th  ;  and  the  eostern  part  orjjra- 
nized  into  a  Territorial  government,  by  the  name  of  the  Territory 
of  Alabama. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  the  Creek  and  Seminole  Indiana 
committed  depredations  in  Georgia  and  Alabnnia.  when  Gen- 
erals Gaines  and  Jackson  were  sent  to  nubdue  them. 


1818. 

May  24 — Gen.  Jackson  took  Pensacola,  (Fla.)  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
sent  the  authorities  to  Havanna.    This  was  done  during  his  camp* 
aign  against  the  Seminole  and  Creek  Indians. 
**  25 — Gen.  Mitchell,  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  died. 
Dec.    3 — ^Illinois  admitted  into  Hie  Union — making  the  21st  State. 
"   10 — Mississippi  admitted  as  a  State,  by  Resolution  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

1819. 

Mar.   2 — Arkansas  formed  into  a  Territorial  government. 

Dec.  14— Alabama  admitted  into  the  Union— making  the  22  J  State. 


1 
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1880. 

Feb.  15— Wm.  Ellery,  of  Bhode  Island,  a  sigiier  of  the  Dee.  of  IndepeaA 

eoce,  died. 
Blar.  15— Maine  admitted  into  tlie  Union— snaking  the  S3d  State. 
Aag.  23— Com.  Perrj,  the  hero  of  the  battle  on  Jjtke  Erie,  died  of  jellow 

fever  at  Trinidad,  West  Indies,  on  his  birth-daj. 
October— Florida  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  for  $5,000,000. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  Ifissonri  as  a  tnt  or  Rlare  State, 
greatly  agitated  the  coantrr  this  year.  The  fiunona  "  llia- 
soari  Uompromiae*'  settled  the  qnestion. 

1881. 

Uar.  4— James  Monroe  inangnrated  npon  hia  second  term  of  the  Preid- 
dencT.  and  D.  D.  Tompkins  i^n  his  second  term  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency. 
"  32-^om.  Stephen  Decatar  died  at  Washington. 
July   1— Gen.  Jackson  took  possession  of  Florida. 

Aug.  4— Wm.  Floyd,  of  Neir  York,  a  signer  of  the  Dec.  of  Independence, 
died. 
•  Missonri  was  admitted  this  year— making  the  24th  State. 


Mar.   7— Cong^fls  again  apportion    the    Representatives  la  Congrens 
among  the  several  States,  based  on  the  censes  of  1820.    Bj  this 
act  the  Batio  of  Representation  was  fixed  at  one  represenlatiTe  to 
40,000  persons. 
t(  SO— Florida  was  formed  into  a  Territorial  government. 
Hay  5— Thomas  Tmxton,  a  distinguished  Naval  officer,  both  in  the  Revo- 
.    lutionary  war  and  in  onr  short  war  with  France,  died. 
<t    8 — Gen.  Stark,  a  prominent  officer  of  tiie  Revolationary  war,  died. 
Oct  27— William  Lowndes,  a  distinguished  stateaman  of  Sooth  Carolina, 
died  at  sea. 

Daring  this  year  ganjp  of  pirates  infested  the  West  Indies,  com- 
mitting depredations  apon  oar  commerce,  when  the  Uoited 
States  government  sent  a  naval  force  to  destroy  them.  II 
captured  over  twenty  piratical  vessels. 


This  year  Com.  Porter  broke  np  aaJ  dispsraed  the  remainder  of 
the  piratical  gani^  in  the  West  India  Islands,  who  had  with- 
stood the  onslaught  which  our  government  had  made  upon 
them  last  year. 

1824. 

Mar.  13 — A  Convention,  at  which  the  United  States  and  England  were  re 
presented,  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  meaanres  tc 
suppress  the  slave  trade. 
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April— United  States  and  liassian  Commissioners  met  to  nettle  the  North- 
western boandaries  between  the  two  countries. 
Aug.  21 — l^fayette  arrived  from  France,  and  made  a  tour  through  the 

country. 
Oct.  29 — ( :haries  Pinckncy,  of  South  Carolina,  an  eminent  orator  and 
statesman,  and  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  died. 
Ihe  tenth  Presidential  election  took  place  in  the  fall  of  this  year, 
but  there  was  no  choice  by  the  people,  and  the  election  went 
to  the  House  of  liepresentatives,  when  John  Q.  Adams  was 
elected. 

1825. 


Mar.   3 — An  act  to  establish  a  Navy  Yard  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  passed. 

**     4 — John  Qnincv  Adams,  the  sixth  President,  inaugurated. 
June  11 — Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  and  ex- Vice-President,  died. 
Nov.  10 — Com.  McDonough,  who  commanded  the  U.  8.  fleet  at  the  battle 

of  Plattsburgh,  on  Lake  Champlaine,  in  1814,  died  at  Middletown, 

Conn. 

1826. 

July  4 — John  Adams,  aged  91,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  both  of  whom  had 
been  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  both  signers  of  the  Dec. 
of  Independence,  died. 

1827. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice  during  this  yeur.  Wu  were  at  peace  ^*  with  all 
the  world  and  the  rest  oT  mankind :"  there  wus  very  little  po- 
litical excitement,  and  the  countrv  was  prosperous  and  happy 
under  the  good  admiuL^tratiou  of  Good  President  John  Quincy 
Adams. 

1828. 

Feb.  11— De Witt  Clinton  died,  while  in  the  office  of  Governor  of  New  York. 

A  new  protective  tariff  was  enacted  this  year,  with  a  view  to  en- 
courage American  manufactures. 

The  eleventh  Presidential  election  took  place  in  the  antnmn  of 
this  year,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  ot  Andrew  Jackson. 

1829. 

Jan.  29— Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington  and 

Adams,  died. 
Feb.  29 — ^The  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  pass  a  Resolution,  denying  the 

right  of  Congress  to  pass  the  tariff. 
Mar.  A — Andrew  Jackson,  the  seventh  President,  inaugurated,  and  John 

C.  Calhoan  enters  upon  his  second  term  as  Yice-President. 
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Hay  19— A  Treaty  of  peace,  fViendfthip.  commerce  and  naTlgmtloB,  be 
tween  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  ratified  at  Washington. 

May  17 — John  Jay  died  at  Bedford,  N.  T.  He  was  one  of  tlie  Presidents  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  Minister  to  Spain,  and  to  England,  Ijot- 
ernor  of  New  York,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

June  4-~The  U.  S.  frigate  Fulton  blown  up  at  the  Narj  Yard,  Brooklyn^ 
26  lives  lost. 

Aug.  li— Mr.  McLane,  Minister  to  England,  and  Mr.  Rires,  Minister  to 
France,  embark  in  the  U.  8.  fHgate  Constitatlon,  at  New  York. 

Nov.  26— The  Hon.  Bnslirod  Washington,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  U.  States 
Supreme  Court,  died. 

1830. 

May   7— A  Treaty  signed  at  Constantinople,  between  the  United  States 
and  Turkey,  oy  which  the  U.  States  obtained  the  free  narigation 
of  the  Black  Sea. 
t<  29— The  office  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  created  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Aug.  i— Gen.  Philip  Stuart,  an  officer  of  the  BeTolution,  died  at  Wash- 
ington. 

1831. 

Jan.  10— The  disputed  Northern  boundary  line,  between  the  United  States 

and  England,  settled  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  to  whom  the 

matter  had  been  referred. 
April  19— Dissolution  of  President  Jackson's  Cabinet. 
July  4— James  Monroe,  the  fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  died  at  N. 

York,  aged  73. 
Aug.  23 — An  Eulogy  on  James  Monroe,  delivered  at  Boston,  by  John 

Quincy  Adams. 
Sept.  26 — The  National  Anti-Masonic  CouTcntion,  at  Baltimore,  nominate 

William  Wirt  for  President. 
Oct   1— A  Free- trade  Convention  meet  at  Philadelphia. 
«*  26 — A  Tariff  Convention  of  over  500  delegates  meet  at  New  York,  and 

adopt  a  memorial  to  Congress. 
Nov.  6— Gen.  Philip  Van  Courtlandt,  an  officer  of  the  Bevolntionary  war, 

died  at  New  York,  aged  82. 
Dee.  14— The  National  Bepublican  Party  assembled  at  Baltimore,  and 

nominated  Henry  Clay  for  President. 

1832. 

Jan.  25— The  Senate,  by  the  casting;  vote  of  the  President,  reAiae  to  con- 
firm the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren  as  United  States  Minister 
to  Entrland. 

Mar.  S— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  decide  tbat  the  Law  of  Georgia, 
by  which  several  Missionaries  to  the  Indians  in  that  State  were 
imprisoned  for  four  years  in  the  penitentiary,  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore  null  and 
void. 
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April   1— A  war  broke  out  between  the  United  States  and  the  Winnebago 
Indians,  called  the  Black  Hawk  war. 
*«      2 — Treaty  concluded  with  the  Creek  Indiana,  by  which  they  sell  all 
their  lands  Ecist  of  the  MissJBsippi  iUver  to  the  United  Stateii. 
May    5 — The  Treaty  respecting  commerce,  navi«]^ation,  and  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  ratified  at  Wash- 
ington. 
"  21 — C'om.  Rogers  died  on  board  his  ship  off  Buenos  Ayrcs. 
"  22 — Martin  Van  Buren  nominated  by  the  Deuiuc.ats,  at  Baltimore,  foi 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
**  27 — An  act  apportioning  the  Reprrsentatives  to  Congress,  based  on  th^ 
fifth  census,  in  which  the  ratio  between  Reprcsentativei  and  po 
pulation  was  fixed  at  one  representiVtive  to  47,7o0  people. 
June   1 — (len.  Thomas  Sumter,  an  ofllcer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  died 

in  South  Carolina. 
July   9 — The  oflice  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  created  by  Act  of 
Congress. 
*^  10 — An  Act  to  establish    Naval    IIospital.4  at  Charlcstown,  Mass., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Pensacola.  Fla.,  passed. 
'*  " — Pre°ident  Jackion  vetoed  the  Bill  re-chartering  the  United  States 
Bank. 
Aug.  27 — Black  Hawk,  the  celebrated  Indian  Chief  and  warrior,  captured. 
Nov.  12 — The  Anti-Tariff' Convention  meet  at  Millegeville,  Geo. 
*•    14 — Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton,  Md.,  died.    He  was  the  last  surviv- 
ing signer  of  the  Dec.  of  Independence. 
**    19 — A  Convention  of  delegates  in  South  Carolina  meet  at  Columbia, 
and  pass  an  ordinance  declaring  the  laws  of  Congress,  in  relation 
to  the  Tariff*,  unconstitutional  and  void. 
Dec.  10 — President  Jackson  issues  his  proclamation,  denouncing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  South  Carolina  Convention,  and  warning  the  people 
of  that  State  of  the  consequences  of  following  its  dictates. 
"    18 — Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  concluded,  between  the  U. 

States  and  Russia,  at  St.  Petcrsburgh. 
"    20 — Gov.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  issues  a  proclamation  in  answer 

to  that  of  President  Jackson. 
**   2S — Johu  C.  Calhf^un,  the  Vice-President,  resigns  his  ofSce. 

The  twelfth  Presidential  election  occurred  this  fall,  when  Andrew 
Jackson  was  re-elected. 


1833. 

Mar,    1 — ^The  new  tariff" bill  passed,  called  the  Compromise  Act. 
**     4 — Andrew  Jackson  inaugurated  upon  his  second  term. 
*«   10 — Com.  Samuel  Tucker,  of  Maine,  died. 
*'  31 — The  Treasury  department  building  burnt  at  Washington. 
Jane  1 — Oliver  VVolcott,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  uuUer  Washington, 

died. 
July  27 — Com.  Ban*  riJge  died,  aged  GO. 

Sept.  23 — Wm.  J.  Ouane.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  removed  from  his 
office  by  President  Jackson,  because  he  declined  to  remove  the 
United  States  deposits  from  the  U.  S.  Bank  ;  and  Roger  B.  Taney, 
of  Md.,  was  appointed  in  his  place,  who  removed  them  on  the  Ist 
of  October. 
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1834. 

Mar.  28— The  United  States  Senate  passed  a  Totenf  eenanre  ef  Presideal 
Jackson,  for  remoTing  the  GoTemment  dapoaitB  from  tlie  United 
States  Bank. 

Sept.  15— Wm.  H.  Crawford,  of  Oeoigia,  died.  He  was  an  emiscBt  states- 
man, and  a  candidate  for  the  Presidenc/  in  1824. 


Jan.   1— Hnsh  T4.  White  nominated  for  President  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Leffislatare  of  Alabama. 
(»  81— Daniel  Webster,  nominated  for  the  same  office,  by  the  Legislatare 
of  Massachasett^. 

Uar.  3 — By  act  of  Congress  three  branch  Mints  were  established ;  one  at 
New  Orleans;  one  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  one  at  Dahlohnega, 
Georgia. 

If  ay  14-— A  Treaty  concluded  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  In  which  they 
agreed  to  sell  all  their  lands  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  for 
$5,262,251,  and  retire  to  the  Indian  Territory  West  of  the  Mississ- 
ippi Biyer. 
**  20 — A  Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  met  at  Baltimore,  and 
nominated  Martin  Van  Bnren  for  Preaident. 

Jtt\y  6— ^ief  Justice  John  Marshall  died,  aged  80. 

Ang.  80— Wm.  T.  Barrv.  Postmaster  General  nnder  Gen.  Jackson,  died  at 
Liverpool,  on  bis  way  to  Spain,  as  U.  S.  Minister. 

Dec.  28— Battle  of  Tampa  Bay.  Fla.,  between  a  Companv  of  110  U.  States 
troops  ander  Major  Dade,  when  all  bot  three  of  his  men  were  kill- 
ed. About  the  same  time  another  battle  with  the  Indiana  was 
fonght  at  Withlacoochie,  Fla.,  and  forty  of  them  were  slain.  In 
this  and  the  following  year,  the  Seminole  war  raged  in  Florida. 
The  Indians,  nnder  their  Chief  Osceola,  were  finally  driven  ont  of 
their  country,  and  across  the  Mississippi  river.  This  war  cost  the 
United  States  $15.000,000— three  times  the  money  origtnaUy  paid 
for  Florida. 

1886. 

Jan.  20— A  treaty  of  peace,  firlendship,  and  navigation  concluded  between 

the  United  States  and  Venezuela,  at  Caraccas. 
February— The  U.  States  Bank  was  chartered  by  the  Legislatore  of  Penfr 

sylvania. 
April  20— Wisconsin  organised  into  a  Territorial  government. 
May   23— Edward  Livingston,  Secretary  of  State  nnder  President  Jackson, 

died. 
June  15— Michigan  admitted— making  the  25th  State. 
*'    *'  —Arkansas  admitted— making  the  26th  SUte. 
**    23— State  lianks  made  the  depositories  of  the  United  States  monies, 
instead  of  the  U.  S.  Bank ;  and,  by  the  same  act,  the  snrplos  fonds 
of  the  Government  were  loaned  to  the  several  States  In  proportion 
-_  to  their  represent  itives  in  Congress. 
"    28— James  Madison,  ex  President  of  the  United  States,  died,  aged  86. 
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Jsly    4— The  oflSce  of  Commiasioiier  of  Patents  created. 

Rept.  14— Aaron  Burr,  ex- Vice- President  of  the  U.  States,  died,  aged  81. 

Dee.  15— The  General  Post  Office,  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  Washington 
Post  Office  burnt — 7,000  models,  163  large  folio  volumes  of  records, 
9,000  valuable  drawings,  and  10,000  original  descriptions  were  de- 
stroyed. 

During  this  year,  in  addition  to  the  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians, 
the  United  States  were  at  war  with  the  Creek  Indians,  in  Geo., 
but  it  was  terminated  this  year. 

The  thirteenth  Presidential  election  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and 
Miirtin  Van  Buren  was  elected. 


1837. 

Jan.  16— The  United  States  Senate  passed  a  Resolution,  24  to  19.  to  ex- 
punge ft'om  its  records  <  by  drawing  black  lines  around  it,)  the  Re- 
solution passed  March  28,  1834,  viz. :  that  the  President  (Jackson) 
in  the  late  Executive  proceedings,  in  relation  to  the  public  Reve- 
nue, had  assumed  authority  not  conferred  by  the  Constitution  or 
law,  but  derogatory  to  both. 

Mar.   4 — Martin  Van  Buren  inaugurated  the  eighth  President. 
**     6 — A  Treaty  was  signed  by  the  Seminole  Indians,  agreeing  to  emi- 
grate West  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  through  the  influence  of 
their  Chief,  Osceola,  they  broke  it ;  after  which  he  was  seized  by 
Gen.  Jessup,  and  confined  in  Fort  Moultrie,  where  he  died. 

Sept.  29— By  Treatv  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sioux  Indians, 
they  sold  all  their  lands  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  (about  6,000,- 
000  acres,)  for  $1,000,000. 

Oct    1— The  Winnebago  Indians  did  the  same  thing  for  $1,500,000,  and 
agreed  to  move  West  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
*'  12— Congress  authorize  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  Treasury  notes. 
**  25 — A  severe  battle  was  fought  with  the  Florida  Indians,  but  the  U.  S. 
troops,  under  Qen.  Taylor,  defeated  them. 

All  the  Banks  in  the  United  btates  suspended  specie  payment 
during  this  year,  which  greatly  embarrassed  the  Government;  and 
the  President  called  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  which  passed  an 
act  to  issue  $10,000,000  of  Treasury  notes,  as  a  measure  of  relief. 


1838. 

Jan.  5 — President  Van  Buren  issued  a  Proclamation  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  warning  them  not  to  violate  our  Neutrality  Laws, 
by  taking  part  in  the  Rebellion  of  the  Canadians  against  tue  Eng- 
lish Government,  at  this  time. 

Jane  12 — Territorial  government  of  Iowa  organized. 

Aug.  19— The  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  sailed  flrom  Hampton 
Roads,  Va  ,  with  six  vessels,  their  officers,  and  a  corps  of  scientific 
men,  for  the  parpose  of  exploring  the  Arctic  Regions. 

Near  the  close  of  this  year  the  Cherokee  Indians,  of  Georgia,  com 
pleted  their  emigration  from  that  State  to  the  Indian  Ter* 
ritory,  West  of  the  Mississippi  River.    Tliia  was  in  conse 
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qaenee  nf  the  hostile  legislation  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
aoiainst  them.  The  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States  ud 
decided  these  laws  to  be  unconstitotioiial ;  but  this  deeiaioii 
was  disregarded,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  off.  '*  Lo !  the 
poor  Indian!" 

1839. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year.  Gen.  Macomb  indnoed  the  Seminolb 
Indians  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States,  bot 
they  were  treacherous,  and  many  morders  were  still  ccm- 
mitted. 

This  year  there  was  trouble  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, respecting  onr  N.  E.  Boundary  line.    For  the  settlement 
of  this  qnestion,  see  July,  1842. 
Dec.   2 — Congress  assembled,  but  it  was  three  weeks  before  the  House 

was  organized. 
**    4— A  Wiiig  Conyention,  at  HarrisburRh,  Pa.,  nominate  W.  H.  Hai^ 

risen  as  their  candidate  for  President. 


1840. 

May  5 — ^A  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at  Baltimore,  and  nominated 

Martin  Van  Buren  as  their  candidate  for  the  oflBee  of  President. 
June  30 — Congress  passed  the  Sub-Treasury  Act,  which  had  been  defeated 

in  1837. 
Dec.  19— Felix  Grundy,  U.  S.  Benator  fVom  Tennessee,  a  very  promlneut 
statesman,  and  sealous  friend  of  President  Jackson,  died. 
The  fourteenth  Presidential  election  arrives  this  fall,  when  the 
Whig  candidate,  Wm.  H.  Harrison,  was  elected.    This  was  the 
!no8t  exciting  election  ever  held  In  the  country. 

1841. 

Jan.  14— Congress  abolish  imprisonment  for  debts  dne  to  the  United  States 

wherever  it  was  abolished  by  the  State  laws. 
March  4— William  H.  Harrison  inaugurated  the  ninth  President. 
*«    17~-Tbe  President  called  (by  proclamation)  an  extra  session  of  Con- 

gress  to  meet  on  the  3 1st  instant,  to  consider  the  subjects  of  the 
avenue  and  Finances  of  the  country. 

April  4— William  H.  Harrison,  President  of  the  United  States,  died,  and 
John  Tyler,  the  Yice-President,  became  acting  President.  This 
was  the  first  time  such  an  event  had  happened. 

May  14— Acting  President  John  Tyler  had  issued  a  Proclamation  recom- 
mending this  da^  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  on 
account  of  President  Harrison's  death,  which  was  so  observed. 

June  25— Alexander  Macomb,  chief  in  command  of  the  United  States  army, 
died  at  Washington. 

July  21— Congress  authorize  the  President  to  borrow  $12,000,000  for  the 
support  of  Government. 
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Ang.  9 — ^Tho  SnbTrensury  Act  repealed. 
**  18 — ^Tbe  United  States  Bankrupt  Law  went  into  operation ;  bat  it  was 

repealed  in  1843. 
**  16 — The  President  vetoed  a  bill  to  charter  a  United  States  Bank. 
Sept.  9 — He  vetoed  another  for  the  sama  purpose.    This  made  the  four- 
teenth time  the  veto  power  had  been  used  ;  Washington  vetoed 
two  bills,  Malison  four,  Monroe  one,  Jackson  five,  Tyler  two. 
"   10 — All  the  mcmbera  of  Tyler's  Cabinet,  except  Daniel  Webster, 
resigned. 

18^2. 

June  25 — Congress  again  apportion  the  Representatives  to  Congress  among 
the  States,  on  the  basis  of  the  sixth  Census  (1840^,  tLxiag  the  ratio 
of  one  liepresentative  to  70,U00  people. 
July  23 — ^The  Bunker  Hill  monument  finished,  which  had  been  in  progress 
seventeen  years. 

In  July  the  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  which  had  just  been  nego- 
tiated by  Dani?l  Webster,  for  the  United  States,  and  Lord 
Ashburton,  for  England,  in  relation  to  the  Northeastern  bound- 
ary between  the  U.  S.  and  the  British  possessions  in  North 
America. 
Ang.  lA— It  was  officially  announced  that  the  war  with  the  Indians  in 
Florida  had  ceased. 
»»    26 — By  law  the  fiscal  year  of  the  United  States  Government  was  made 
to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year. 
Oct.  2 — The  U.  8.  sloop  of  war  Concord,  lost  on  the  rockn  in  tbe  Mozam 

bique  Channel. 
Nov.  26— Robert  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  under  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son, died  in  Baltimore,  aged  83. 

1843. 

March  3 — Congress  make  an  appropriation  of  $30,090  to  enable  S.  F.  R. 

Morse  to  erect  an  experimental  telegraph  between  Washington  and 

Baltimore.    This  was  the  first  electrical  telegraph  in  the  world. 
March  3 — Com.  Porter,  of  the  United  States  navy,  but  at  this  time  Ameri' 

can  Minister  to  Turkey,  died  at  Constantinople. 
April  1 — John  Armstrong,  a  prominent  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 

and  Secretary  of  War  under  Madison,  died  at  Red  Hook,  N.  V. 
June     — In  this  month,  the  Dorr  Rebellion  broke  out  in  R.  I. 
Aug.  26 — The  United  States  frigate  Missouri,  lying  at  anchor  at  Gibraltar, 

Spain,  took  fire  and  was  consumed. 
Dec.  18 — Smith  Thompson,  a  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  died  at 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  aged  7G. 

1844. 

Feb.  23 — A  very  large  wrought  iron  gun  bnr.^t  on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Princeton,  while  firing  a  salute,  and  kille.i  Abel  P.  Upsher  (then 
Secretary  of  State)  and  a  number  of  othjr  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  were  on  board. 

May  1 — Henry  Clay,  nominated  for  President,  and  Theodore  Frelinghnysen, 
for  Vlco-President,  by  a  Whig  Convention  assc'mbled  at  Baltimore. 
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May  7 — Morgan  I^wis,  a  diatingoi-hed  officer  and  statesman  doriog  tba 
Revolution,  died  in  New  Vork. 
*•  27 — James  K.  Polk,  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  assembled  at 
Baltimore,  for  President,  and  George  M.  Dallas,  for  Vice'President. 

The  fifteenth  Presidential  election  oceorred  daring  the  Fall,  and 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Jas.  K.  Polk,  of  Tenn.,  agamst 
Henry  Clay,  of  Ky. 

1845. 

Jan.  16— The  treatjr  made' by  Mr.  Cashing,  United  States  Minister  to  Chma, 
and  the  Chinese  Commissioners  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
unanimonsly. 
"  23 — Congress  enact  that  hereafter  all  Presidential  elections  ahall  be 
held  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  States,  viz.,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  in  each  year  when  each  election 
shall  be  held. 
"  2J— A  joint  resolution  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United  States  passed  the 
HjuHe  (it  had  previously  passed  the  Senate),  by  a  vote  of  120 
to  98. 
March  1— Texas  annexed  to  the  United  States  by  resolntioa  of  both  Honses 
of  Congress. 
"      4~James  K.  Polk  inanfurated  the  tenth  rtgular  President. 
**     4-~Fiorida  admitted  into  the  Union,  making  the  37th  SUte. 
June  18 — Andrew  Jackson  died. 
*^    18 — A  joint  resolution  p  issed  both  Houses  of  the  Texas  CongreH, 
assenting  to  the  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
Sept.  10 — Joseph  Story,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  United  States  Sapreme 
Court,  and   one  of  the   most  able  of  American  jorists,  died, 
aged  66. 
Dec.  15— A  resolution  offered  b^  Mr.  Cass,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  a  speech  made  by  him  caused  much  excitement,  as  they  por- 
tended a  war  with  England  about  the  boundary  line  between 
Oregon  and  the  Northwestern  British  possessions.    It  was  this 
originated  the  democratic  saying :  "  54.40  or  fight.** 
*'    24— Texas  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  making  the  twenty- 
eighth. 
28— Iowa,  having  complied  with  the  conditions  imposed  upon  her  by 
an  Act  of  March  3,  this  year  was  now  fUly  admitted  into  the  Umon, 
making  the  twenty-ninth  State. 


Ik 


1846- 

March  28— The  American  army,  3,500  strong,  nnder  Gen.  Taj^lor,  post 
themselves  on  the  Bio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras.  Tms  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  Mexican  war.  The  Mexicans  rightly  said 
this  was  an  invasion  of  their  territory. 

April  24 — Hostilities  commence  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
**     26— First  battle,  when  the  Mexicans  made  an  attack  on  sixty-three 
United  States  dragoons,  Capt.  Thornton,  who  soriendercd,  with  a 
loss  of  16  men. 
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Ifay  8— Battle  of  Palo  Alto,  with  6.0O0  Mexicans  against  2,300  Americans, 

under  Gen.  Taylor.    Mexicans  whipped,  with  a  loss  of  100  men 

killed.    Americans  killed,  4  and  40  wounded.    Major  Ringold  was 

killed  at  this  battle. 
*'   8 — Battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma.    The  Mexican-)  ajorain  defeated,  and 

their  Gen.  La  Vega  taken  prisoner.    Gen.  Taylor  commanded  the 

Unit  d  States  forces. 
"  12 — ('Ongress  panned  an  Act,  declaring  that  war  existed  between  the 

United  States  and  Mexico,  by  the  act  of  Mexico  ( 1)    Authorized  ths 

raising  of  60,000   troops,  and   Toted   $10,000,000   to    carry  on 

the  war. 
**  13 — President  Polk  issued   a   Proclamation   that  war   existed  with 

Mexico. 
July  6 — Com.  Sloat,  of  the  United  States  navy,  took  Monterey,  on  the 

coast  of  California,  and  issund  a  proclamation  that  that  country 

was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  same  month  Com.  Stockton  took  San  Diego  from  the 
Mexicans. 
*'    d — Congress  retrocede  the  county  of  Alexandria,  in  the  District  of 

Columbia,  back  to  Virginia. 
**  17 — The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  England  respecting  the 

boundary  line  between  Oregon  and  the  English  possessions  in 

North  America,  was  ratified  in  London. 
'*  22 — Congress  authorize  the  issue  of  $10,000,000  treasury  notes.    By 

this  means  the  loan  above  mentioned  was  issued. 
'*  30 — Congress  pass  a  new  Tariff,  reducing  the  duties  on  imported  goods. 

This  IS  known  by  the  "  Tariff  of  1846." 
Ang.  3 — ^President  Polk  vetoed  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill,  on  the  ground 

that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  money  was  wanted  to 

carry  on  the  Mexican  war. 
**     8 — He  also  vetoed  the  French  Spoliation  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it 

had  not  been  sufficiently  considered  (it  had  been  only  forty  years 

before  Congress),  and  that  the  money  could  not  be  spared  m  time 

of  war. 
**  18 — Gen.  Kearney  took  peaceable  possession  of  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico, 

and  issued  a  proclamation,  absolving  the  Mexicans  from  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Mexican  government. 
'*  Id—Com.  Stockton  declared  all  the  Mexican  ports,  south  of  San  Diego, 

in  a  state  of  blockade. 
**  22 — The  whole  of  California  was  at  this  time  in  the  military  posse.Hsiou 

ofthe  United  States. 
Bept.  21,  22,  23,  24— Battle  of  Monterey  between  4,700  United  States  troops, 

under  Gen.  Taylor,  and  10,000  Mexicans,  under  Gen.  Ampndia.   On 

the  24th  an  armistice  of  eight  weeks  was  agreed  to,  when  the 

Mexicans  surrendered  the  city. 
Oct.  35 — Tobasco  was  bombarded  by  the  Gulf  squadron,  under  Com.  Perry, 

and   all   the   Mexican  vessels   in   the    port  were   captured  or 

destroyed. 
Nov.  14 — Com.  Connor  took  peaceable  possession  of  the  Mexican  sea  port, 

Tampico. 
Dec.  8 — ^The  United  States  brig  Somers  was  capsized  by  a  squall  off  Vera 

Cruz,  and  sank  in  ten  minutes,  with  a  loss  of  two  officers  and 

thirty-nine  men. 
*'  25 — Battle  of  Brazito,  near  EI  Passo,  between  450  Americans,  nndei 

CoL  Doniphan,  and  a  body  of  Mexican  cavalry,  who  were  defeated. 
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1847. 

Jul.  S— The  Uexican  Congress  voted  to  raise  $15,000,000  for  the  war  againii 

the  United  fcitates,  bj  a  mortgage  npon  or  a  sale  of  the  propert/ 

of  the  clergy. 
Feb.  23— BaUIo  of  Bnena  Vista,  with  4,759  United  States  troops,  under 

Qen.  Taylor,  and  Arom  17,000  to  22.000  Mexicans,  under  Gen.  8aota 

Anna,  who  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  1,600  men.    United  Statei 

loss  766. 
•i    23 — On  this  day,  ex- President  John  Qnincy  Adams  died  at  Wash- 
ington. 
March  1 — Gen.  Kearney,  by  proclamation,  absolved  the  people  of  Califonua 

from  their  allegiance  to  Mexico,  and  regarded  them  as  citizens  of 

the  United  States. 
•*      3 — Wisconsin  admitted  into  the  Union  by  Act  of  Congress,  whicfc 

tooic  effect  on  the  29th  May,  1848,  making  the  thirtieth  State. 
**      0— Gen.  Rcott  landed  with   12.000  men  at  Vera  Cms.     On  the 

22d,  23d,  24th,  26th  and  2Cth  he  bombarded  the  city,  which  finally 
surrendered. 
April  18 — Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo ;  United  States  forces  nnder  Gen.  Twiggs, 

Mexican  nnder  Gen  Santa  Anna,  who  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  uf 

3,000  prisoners,  43  pieces  of  artillery,  and  6.000  stand  of  arms. 
Ang.  2(^— ^hembnsco  (near  the  city  of  Mexico)  stormed  and  taken  by  Oi'n. 

Worth,  with  9,000  troops,  against  a  mnch  superior  force  of  Utxi- 

cans. 
Sept.  8 — ^Molino  Del  Rey  stormed  and  taken  by  Gen.  Worth. 
«*  13— Chepultepeo  (near  the  city  of  Mexico)  stormed  and  taken  by  the 

United  States  forces,  under  Gen.  Scott ;  and  on  the  14th  Sept.  he 

took  the  city  of  Mexico.    This  ended  ihe  Mexican  war. 
**  17 — Gen.  Scott  imposed  acontribntion  of  $160,000  on  the  city  of  Mexico 

for  the  protection  the  United  States  army  had  given  to  the  public 

property. 
Dec.  31— The  several  Mexican  States  were  assessed  $3,000,000  for  the  sup 

port  of  the  American  army  while  it  held  the  country. 

1848. 

Feb.  2— Treaty  of  peace  agreed  npon  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  at  Goadaloupe  fiidaigo  (a  small  city  four  miles  from  the 
city  of  Mexico).  By  this  treaty  Mexico  relinquished  all  claims  to 
Texas,  and  ceded  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico  to  ths  United 
States,  in  consideration  of  which  the  United  States  gave  Mexico 
$16,000,000,  and  assumed  Mexican  debts  owing  to  our  citLzena  to 
the  amount  of  $3,600,000.  This  treaty  was  subsequently  ratified  by 
the  United  States  Senate,  10th  Marcu,  and  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment on  the  20th  May  following. 

March  31— Congress  authorize  a  loan  of  $16,000,0(N),  to  pay  Mexico 
probably. 

June  7— Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  nominated  at  Philadelphia  by  a  Whig  O^n* 

vention  for  Pre^.Jent,  and  Millard  Fillmore  for  Vice-President. 

i«  22-23 — A  convention  of  Democrats,  dissatisfied  with  the  nominatiun  of 

Lewis  Cass,  as  the  candidate  of  that  party  for  President,  met  at 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  nominated  Martin  van  Buren  for  that  office. 
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This  was  called  the  **  Free  Soil  Party,"  because  they  opposed  the 
extension  of  slavery. 

Aug,  14— A  Territorial  Government  organized  for  Oregon. 

Nov.  7 — Accordinff  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress  previously 
passed,  all  the  States  vote  on  the  same  day  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  This  was  the  sixteenth  Presidential  election,  and 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Gen.  Z.  Taylor,  the  Whig  candidate. 

1349. 

Jan.  26 — The  ratification  of  the  Postal  Treaty  with  England  exchanged  at 

London. 
March  3 — Congress  ordered  Gold  Dollars  and  Double  Eagles  to  be  coined. 

A  Territorial  Government  organized  for  Minnesota. 
"      4 — Gen.  Z.  Taylor,  the  eleventh  President,  iuangurated. 
May  7 — Gen.  Worth,  of  the  United  St^ites  array,  died. 
Aug.  12 — Albert  Gallatin,  a  distin^aislicd  Statesman,  and  Secretary  of  tho 

Treasury  under  President  JelTerson,  died,  aged  88. 
BepL     — The  people  of  California  form  a  Constitution,  prohibiting  slavery 

in  the  State,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union. 
Dec.  31 — The  House  of  Hepresentatives  ou  the  sixty-third  trial  elected 

Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  Speaker.    Uia  competitor  was  R.  C. 

Winthrop,  of  Mass. 

1850. 

Jan.  21 — The  chiefs  of  the  Seminole  Indians  (of  Florida)  met  Gen.  Twiggs 
in  Council,  and  agreed  to  abandon  the  country  and  move  to  the 
West  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Feb.  22 — ^The  original  manuscript  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address  sold 

in  Philadelphia  for  $2,300. 
July  9 — Presitlent  Taylor  died,  and  Vice-President  Fillmore  became  acting 

President. 
Aug.  3  ~  Jacob  Jones,  an  eminent  naval  officer,  died,  aged  82. 
8cpL  9 — California  admitted  into  the  Union,  making  the  thirty- first  State. 
•*     9 — Utah  placed  under  a  Territorial  Government. 
**  12 — ^The  FuBfitive  Slave  Law  passed.    This,  t'»  the  Northern  States, 

was  probably  the  most  offensive  act  ever  passed  by  Congress. 
*•  20 — The  slave  trade  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Act  of 
('ongress. 

The  above  last  four  Acta  have  ever  since  their  passage  been  knowQ 
as  the  *'  Compromise  Measures  of  ISjO.'' 
Nov.  19 — Richard  M.  Johnson,  formerly  Vice-President,  iliiid. 

1851. 

March  3— By  Act  of  Congress,  postage  was  reduced  to  three  cents  on  all 

letters  not  weighing  over  half  an  ounce,  and  for  all  distances  nut 

exceeding  3,00O  miles,  if  pro-pAJl.  but  to  five  cents  if  not  pi-e-paid. 

««        — ^ohn  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  an  eminent  Statesman,  sni 

once  Vice-President,  died. 
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1858. 

Jane  38 — Henry  Clay  died. 

July  S— A  branch  of  the  United  States  Hint  ettabliahed  ftt  San  Fnadieo, 
OaL,  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Oct.  2i— Daniel  Webster  died. 

NoY.  —In  this  month  the  seventeenth  Preaidential  election  took  place, 
which  resalted  in  the  choice  of  Franklin  Fierce,  the  Democimtk 
candidate,  over  Gen.  Bcott,  the  Whig  candidate. 

1853- 

Ifarch  2— Washington  Territory  cut  off  fhmi  the  Northern  part  of  Oregon, 
and  pot  under  a  Territorial  Uovemment  by  Act  of  C/ongreas. 
**      4— Franklin  Pierce  tnaogorated  the  twelfth  regular  President. 

Aug.  11— President  Pierce  issued  a  proclamation  warning  citiaens  of  the 
United  States  against  connecting  themselves  with  Lopes  against 
the  island  of  Cuba. 

1854. 

March  23— A  treaty  of  Commerce  with  Japan,  negotiated  by  Com.  Perry, 
of  the  United  States  navy. 

Hay  19— John  Davis,  a  Senator  from  Mass.,  and  an  eminent  orator  and 
statesman,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  **  Honest  John  Davis," 
died. 
**  S(^The  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill  passed  in  Congress.  Bv  this  Act 
these  two  Territories  were  organized  under  Territorial  Govern* 
ments,  and  in  the  14th  Section,  the  far-famed  **  Miasouri  Compro- 
mise "  Act  of  1830  waa  repealed,  after  it  had  been  the  law  of  the 
land  thirtv-four  years.  This  opened  afresh  the  old  slavery  discos* 
sion,  and  brought  on  the  civil  war  in  Kansas. 

1856. 

Feb.  24— The  Court  of  Claims  establishedin  WashiAgtonby  AetorCongreaa. 

1858. 

tf  arch  4— The  Free  State  Legislature,  of  Kansas,  assembled  at  Topeka. 

*«    20— Com.  Connor  died. 
May  IS-^ohn  C.  Spinner,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Pierce,  died  at 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
«  31— John  H.  Niles,  Post-Maater*General  under  Van  Buren,  died. 
Not.    —In  this  month  the  eighteenth  Presidential  election  took  plaee» 
resulting  in  the  choice  of  James  Buchanan,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, against  John  C.  Fremont,  the  Republican,  and  Millard  Fill- 
more, the  American  candidates. 
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Feb.  2 — ^Nathaniel  Banks,  of  Mass.,  after  133  ballotin^sf  which  occupied  tho 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  3d  of  December  of  the  laot 
year  to  this  time),  was  elected  Speaker. 

March  I — James  Buchanan  inau<^urated  the  thirteenth  regnlar  President. 

July  — Wm.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War  under  President  Polk,  and 
Secretary  of  State  un  or  President  Pierce,  died,  aged  71. 

1858. 

Hay  11 — Minnesota  admitted  into  the  Union,  making  the  thirty-second 
State. 

1859. 

Feb.  14 — Oregon  admitted  into  the  Union,  which  made  the  thirty- third 
State. 

i8eo. 

NoY.  6 — The   nineteenth  Presidential    election  occnrreJ,  and  Abraham 

Lincoln,  the  Republican  candidate,  was  elected,  against  Stephen 

A.  Douglas,  John  C.  Breckenridge  and  John  Bell. 
Dee.  10 — Howell  Cobb,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Trcasnry,  resigned,  and 

President  Buchanan  appointed  P.  F.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  in  his 

place. 
'*    li--Lewia  Cass,  United  States  Secretary  of  Stute,  resigned,  when  the 

President  nominated  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pa.,  in  his  place. 
"    20 — South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Government  of  tho  United 

States.    This  was  the  first  act  of  Secession ;  but  ten  more  of  the 

slave  States  soon  followed  her  example  in  the  early  part  of  1861. 
<*    23— John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,  robbed  tho  Indian  Trust  Fund 

of  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
•(    28— The  United  States  Arsenal.  Post-office,  and  Custom  House  at 

Charleston,  S.  C,  seized  bv  the  authorities  of  that  State. 
"    John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,  resigned,  and  Joseph  Holt,  of  Ey.. 

was  appointed  in  his  place  the  next  day. 

1861. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  period  when  the  Great  Rebellion  of  the 
Bouthem  States  was  fairly  inaugurated.  A  number  of  events  had  occurred 
in  the  month  of  December  in  18G0  which  foreshadowed  the  coming  storm, 
saeh  as  th^  resignation  of  the  Southern  members  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabi- 
net, and  of  Southern  Senators  and  members  of  Congress,  with  the  seizure 
of  property,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  in  Charleston,  Ac,  &c.  But 
hopes  were  still  entertained  of  a  pacification,  as  the  spirit  of  Rebellion  Lad 
not  showed  itself  in  much  strength  outaide  of  South  Carolina ;  but  this 
''•moking  flax"  ourst  into  a  consuming  flame  with  the  opening  of  this 
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year.  To  chronicle  a!i  the  events  of  Uiis  most  terribb  war,  daring  the  ton 
following  years,  wonld  reqaire  a  Yolnme  of  the  size  of  this  to  contain  them; 
WQ  mnst  therefore  only  notice  the  most  important  of  them,  and  msoj  of 
these  we  shall  so  condense  as  to  preserve  the  facts  without  recording,  in 
every  case,  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  they  occurred. 


Jannary — ^During  this  month,  Fort  Hacon,  at  Beanfort :  the  United  States 
works  at  Wilmington,  and  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Taylorsville ;  Furti 
Caswell  and  Johnson,  in  North  Carolina ;  the  Forts  PnUaki  and 
Jackson,  and  the  Arsenal  at  Savannah,  Geo. ;  Fort  Morgan  and 
the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Forts  St  Philip  and  Jackson, 
Port  Pike  and  the  U.  8.  Arsenal  at  Baton  Ronge,  in  Looisiaoa; 
Fort  Barancns  and  the  U.  S.  Navy-yard,  Fla. ;  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at 
Augusta,  Geo. ;  the  U.  iS.  Custom-house  and  Mint  in  New  Orleans, 
were  all  seized  by  the  Rebels  in  the  States  where  they  stood. 

And  in  this  month  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi, 
Ave  States,  all  passed  ordinances  of  Secession,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi  with- 
drew daring  this  month. 
<•    29— Kansas  admitted  into  the  Union  —making  the  34th  State. 
Feb.    1 — Texas  seceded  trom  the  Union. 
*'     4— A  Peace  Convention,  with  delegates  ft>om  eighteen  States,  as- 
semble at  Washington ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  Convention  from 
the  Seceded  States  assembled  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  organize  a 
Confederate  Government. 
**     5 — John  Slidell  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  U.  S.  Senators  from  Lonsi- 

ana,  withdrew  from  the  Senate. 
"     9 — Jeff.  Davis  and  Alex.  Stephens  chosen  President  and  Yice-Pre^i- 

dent  of  the  Confederate  States  for  one  year. 
**   25 — About  this  time  Gen.  Twiggs,  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  troops  in 
Texas,  turned  traitor  to  his  government,  and  delivered  up  his  men 
to  the  Rebels  as  prisoners  of  war. 
"    28 — Colorado  organfzod  into  a  Territorial  government. 
March   2 — Dakota  and  Nevada  organized  into  Territorial  governments. 
**      4 — Abraham  Lincoln  inaugurated  the  fourteenth  regular  ProaiJent 

of  the  United  States. 
"      6 — Gen.  Beauregard  takes  command  of  the  Rebel  forces  at  Charles- 
ton. 
'*      6— The  Senate  of  the  Confederate  States  confirm  Jeff  Davis'  nomi- 
nations of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  viz.,  for  Secretary  of  State, 
R.  Toombs,  of  Geo. ;  for  Secretary  of  Treasury,  C.  8.  Meminger,  of 
South.Carolina ;  for  Secretary  of  War,  L.  P.  Walker,  of  Ala. :  for 
Secretary  of  Navy,  S.  B.  Mallory,  of  Fla. :  for  Postmaster,  J.  U. 
Reagan,  of  Texas ;  for  Attorney-General,  J.  P.  Benjamin,  of  La. 
"     11— The  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  adopted  in  Con- 
vention at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  which  was  ratified  afterwards  by 
the  several  Confederate  States. 
April  11 — Gen.  Beauregard  demands  of  Mi^or  Anderson  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter,  which  was  refhsed. 
12— Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  b^  the  Rebels.    This  was  the  real 
commencement  of  the  great  Civil  War  between  the  North  and 
South. 
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April  14— Major  Anderson  and  his  men  leave  Fort  Samter. 

»*     15 — President  Lincoln  calls  for  75,000  men  to  defend  Washington. 

*'  17 — ^Vir^^inia  secedes,  and  the  Governor  recognizes  the  act  by  pro- 
clamation. 

"  18 — The  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  destroyed,  to  prevent  its 
fallinpr  into  the  hands  of  the  Rebels. 

"  19 — A  llebel  mob,  in  Daltlmore,  attacked  the  Massachasetts  troops 
irho  were  going  to  Washington,  in  obedience  to  the  President's 
call ;  and  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  notified  the  President  that  no 
more  troops  shoald  pass  through  that  city. 

tt  19 — The  President,  by  proclamation,  declares  the  ports  of  the 
Seceded  States  Blockaded. 

**  20— The  U.  S.  Mint  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  seized  by  the  Rebels,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  railroads  in  Marvland  were  destroyed  and  bridges 
burnt.  On  the  same  day,  the  U.  S.  Navy-yard  at  Gosport,  Ya., 
was  destroyed  by  the  men  having  it  in  eharge,  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Rebels.  Property  lost  worth 
$25,000,000. 

"     26— Gov.  Brown,  of  Geo.,  forbids  the  citizens  of  that  State  from  pay- 
ing their  debts  due  to  the  people  of  the  North. 
May   3 — President  Lincoln  calls  for  82.714  additional  troops. 

**  6— Virginia  admitted  as  one  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  the  State 
of  Tennessee  passed  an  ordinace  of  Secession. 

«*  10— (<en.  R.  E.  Lee  took  command  of  the  Rebel  troops  in  Virginia. 

'*  15 — The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  ofier  to  loan  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment $7,000,000  to  carry  on  the  war. 

*•  21 — North  Carolina  secedes  from  the  United  States. 

**  21 — Rebels  blockade  the  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis. 

*'  24— Col.  Ellsworth  shot  by  the  Rebel  Jackson. 

'*  27—100  slaves  took  refuge  in  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Gen.  Bntler  de- 
Glared  them  contraband  of  war. 

t*  27 — Mobile  blockaded  ;  Savannah  ditto,  on  the  next  day,  by  the  U.  B. 
blocKading  squadron. 

^*  31 — A  fight  of  two  hours  between  the  Union  gun-boats  at  Aqnia 
Creek  and  the  Rebel  batteries  at  that  place. 
Jane    2 — Battle  of  Philippa,  Va.    Rebels  defeated. 

**      3 — U.  S.  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  died. 

'^    10— Battle  of  Big  Bethel,  Va.    Union  troops  repulsed. 

*'  14 — Rebels  evacuate  and  burn  Harper's  Ferry,  when  the  Union  forces 
occupy  the  place. 

'*  17 — A  Convention  of  Union  men  vote  the  independence  of  West 
Virginia— in  other  words,  that  part  of  Virginia  seceded  from  Old 
Virginia. 

^  18 — Battle  of  Boonevllle,  Mo.  Rebels,  under  Gen.  Price,  routed  by 
the  Unionists  under  Gen.  Lyon. 

*<  23 — Forty-eight  Locomotives  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 
destroyed  by  the  Rebels. 

*•    2&— President  Lincoln  recognizes  the  Wheeling  government  as  the 
government  of  Virginia. 
July   2— Battle  near  Martinsburgh,  Va.    Patterson,  Union,  defeated.    Gen. 
Jackson,  Confederate. 

'*  5 — Congress  assembled,  and  the  President  called  for  400,000  men  and 
$400,000,000  to  pot  down  the  Rebellion. 

**  6 — Battle  at  Carthage,  Mo.  Gen.  Siegel  commanded  the  Union,  and 
Gen.  Jackson  the  Rebel  forces« 
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Ja^y  11— Battle  tX  Ricli  If  oantain.  Va.    Union,  Oen.  Boaettnt.   Bebtl, 

Gen.  Pegram,  who  waa  defeated. 
<•  11-.U.  S.  Senate  expelled  nine  Senators  from  the  Confederate  Statei 

for  treason. 
«<  13— Battle  of  Carrfckford,  Ya.    Union,  Gen.  tforrle.    Bebel,  Gamett, 

who  was  killed. 
**  21— Battle  of  Ball  Ron.    Union,  Gen.  McOowelL    fiebel.  Gen.  Betn- 

regard.    Union  troops  defeated  after  ten  honn  lighting,  jet  the 

Rebels  lost  the  most  men. 
«<  35-^en.  George  B.  ItcCleUan  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the 

Potomac. 
Ang.   8— Congress  pass  an  Act  for  raising  500,000  men,  and  1500,000,000  hy 

tax  and  tariff. 
«<     7— The  Tillage  of  Hampton,  Ta.,  bnmt  bT  the  Confederntea,  to  pre- 
vent its  faliinir  into  the  hands  of  the  Unfonisti. 
"    10— Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek.    Union,  Qen.  Ljon,  killed— 16S  troops 

killed,  and  421  Rebels.    Battle  lasted  six  honra. 
"    15— Jeff  Davis  ordered  all  Northern  men  to  qnli  the  C«iifedente 

States  in  forty  days. 
«<    16— President  IJncoln,  by  proclamation,  declared  all  eonmereial  in* 

teroonrse  with  the  Rebel  States  at  an  end. 
<•    23— The  Cherokee  Indians  Join  the  Confederates. 
"    28— Bombardment  and  capture  of  Porta  Hatteras  and  Claik,  K.  C,  by 

the  combined  action  of  the  Army,  under  Gen.  Bnlier,  and  the 

Navy,  under  Com.  Stringham. 
*'    Sl-^Gen.  Fremont  issoed  a  proclamation  ConflacatliHr  the  property  of 

Rebels  in  Missonri,  and  also  freeing  the-alaves.    This  iras  eoonter- 

manded  by  the  President. 
Sept.   1— The  village  of  Room  Court  House,  Ya.,  burnt. 
^*    12— Col.  John  A.  Washington,  of  the  Confederate  Amy,  UBed  vhfle 

reconnoiterinj(. 
^    12— Battle  of  Cheat  Mountain,  Ya.    Rebelft  defeated. 
**    IS— Some  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Harylaad  tireited  and 

imprisoned  for  talking  treason. 
Oct.   3— Battle  of  Greenbrier,  Ya.    Rebels  deflMled. 
•«  16 — The  U.  S.  troops  re-capture  Lexington,  Mo. 
<*  16— Battle  of  Pilot  Knob,  Mo.    Bebehi  defeated. 
''  21- Battle  of  Ball's  Bluff— which  was  a  severe  fight— the  UnfenMs  de- 
feated ;  Col.  Baker  killed,  with  918  men  killed  or  womsded. 
"  29— The  great  Naval  and  MiUtory  force,  consistiDg  of  75  veesels,  (of  all 

sorts)  and  27,000  men,  sailed  from  Hamp&n  Roadn,  Ya.,  and 

bound  South,  under  command  of  Com.  DnPonti  and  Gen.  T.  W 

Sherman. 
Nov.   l-4}en.  Scott  retired  from  the  command  of  the  army,  with  fall  pij ; 

and  Gen.  McClellan  took  his  place. 
"     1— Confederate  Gen.  Floy  tried  to  captore  Gen.  Roaeenna  and  his 

army,  at  Gauley,  Ya.,  but  failed. 
"     4— Houston,  Mo.,  taken  by  the  Union  troops,  who  t^rtored  a  laige 

amount  of  Rebel  property. 
'*     4— A  part  of  the  Great  Naval  Expedition  arrived  at  Port  Royal,  8.  C. 
**     7— A  great  naval  battle  at  Hilton  Head,  8.  C,  when  the  Bebel  Ports 

Beauregard  and  Walker  were  captured. 
8— Battle  of  Belmont,  Mo.    Great  slanghter  on  both  aidea. 
8— Mason  and  Slidell,  Rebel  Commissioaen  to  Europe,  were  taken 

from  the  British  steamer  Trent,  by  the  U.  &  ship  San  Jaeiato,  bn^ 
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on  the  demand  of  the  English  goTcrnment  the j  were  given  np  ta 
her. 
Nov.  10— The  village  of  Gnyandotto,  Va.,  bnrnt  bjr  Union  soldiers,  becansa 
some  of  them  had  been  murdered  by  the  mhabitants. 

"  20 — Thirty  old  whale  ships,  loaded  with  stone,  sailed  from  New  Lon- 
don and  New  Bedford,  to  be  sank  in  the  channels  of  some  of  the 
Southern  sea  ports.  This  was  accomplished. 
Dec.  3-4— CongrpAsmen  Bennett,  of  Ky.,  Reed,  of  Mo.,  and  John  C.  Breck- 
enridge,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ky.,  were  expelled  from  Congress  for 
treason. 

**  6 — At  this  time  there  were,  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  nearly  700,000  men  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  U.  States. 

**   IS— Platte  City,  Mo.,  burnt  by  the  Rebels. 

'*  17 — More  than  twenty  stone  vessels  sunk  in  the  channels  to  the  har- 
bors of  Charleston  and  t^avannah. 

*'  31— At  the  close  of  this  year,  there  were  246  vessels  (of  all  kinds)  in 
the  U.  8.  navy,  carrying  22,000  men  and  nearly  2,000  guns. 


1862. 

Jan.    2 — ^Battle  on  Port  Royal  Island,  S.  C.    (/onfederatcs  driven  from  the 
Island. 

*'  10 — A  fight  near  Prestonbnrgh,  Ky.,  between  Union  Gen.  Garfield,  and 
Rebel  Gen.  Humphrey  Marshall's  forces.    Marshall  defeated. 

*'  10— Senators  Johnson  and  Polk,  of  Mo.,  expelled  from  the  U.  States 
Senate  as  traitors. 

**  12 — 125  vessels,  with  16,000  troops,  left  Fortress  Monroe  for  the  South, 
under  Com.  Goldsborough  and  Gen.  Barnside. 

**  13— Simon  Cameron,  Secretarjr  of  War,  resigned,  and  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, of  Pa.,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

**  18 — John  Tyler,  of  Ya.,  and  once  actme  President,  died. 

*'  19 — Battle  of  Mill  Spring,  Ky.  Union  n>rces  nnder  Gen.  Thomas  com- 
pletel;^  victorious  over  Gens.  Crittenden  and  ZollicofTer — the  latter 
was  killed.    Unionists  make  a  great  haul  of  provisions  and  arms. 

**  27— Bishop  Ames,  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  Gov.  Fish,  of  New 
York,  appointed  to  visit  our  prisoners  at  Richmond  and  other 
places,  but  the  Rebels  would  not  allow  them  to  enter  their  line->. 
Feb.  4 — Congress  enact  that  the  names  of  everv  person  who  had  taken  np 
arms  against  the  United  States  should  oe  struck  f^om  the  pension 
rolls. 

^  5— Jcsje  D.  Bright,  of  Indiana,  expelled  Arom  the  U.  S.  Senate  for 
his  secession  sentiments. 

'*  6 — The  Western  gun- boats  captnre  Fort  Henry,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  under  Com.  Foote.    Rebel  Gen.  Tilghman  taken  prisoner. 

**  8 — Great  battle  on  Roanoke  Island,  which,  with  ali  its  fortificationr 
and  guns,  were  captured,  together  with  over  2,500  Rebel  pris- 
oners.   Gen.  Bumside  commanded  the  Union  forces. 

**  10— Naval  battle  between  U.  S.  and  Rebel  gun-boats,  off  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C.    All  but  one  of  the  enemy's  boats  captured. 

*'  12— Gen.  Grant,  with  40,000  troops,  invests  Fort  Donnelbon,  on  the 
Cumberland  River,  where  there  were  18,000  Rebel,  troops  under 
Oeula.  Floyd,  Pillow  and  Bnckncr.    The  fighting  continued  daring 
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the  13th,  Uth,  15th  and  16th,  when  the  Fort  sarreiidered  to  thi 
Union  forces,  with  13,300  prisoner!  of  war,  S,000  horses,  43  fio% 
and  20,000  small  arms. 
Feb.  13 — OongreBS  aothorize  the  eonstmctlon  of  twenty  iron  clad  guh 
boats. 

"  18 — ^Rebel  Congress  assembled  at  Richmond,  Ya. 

««  lO—Jeff  Davis  and  Alexander  H.  Stevens  were  nnanimoosly  elected 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Confederate  States  for  liz 
years — ? 

»i  23 — ^Nashville  occapied  by  the  Union  forces. 

(«  25 — Congress  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  faBoe  1150,- 
000,000  of  United  States  notes,  (green  backs)  and  make  them  a  legal 
tender, 
liar.    2 — A.  battle  between  the  Union  gnnboats  and  the  Bebel  batteries,  a 
Pittsburgh  Landins;,  Tenn.    Rebels  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

«     3 — Gen.  Beauregard  took  command  of  the  Rebel  Army  in  UiasaiippL 

^*  i — Congress  fix  the  number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  at  241— 
based  on  the  census  of  1860. 

M  6-8— Battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  Union  Gen.  Curtis,  with  22,000  men. 
against  Beni.  McCnllough  with  35,000  men— UcC.  was  killed.  This 
battle  lasted  three  dayd. 

»(  8-9_The  Rebel  steamer  "  Herrimac,"  or  "  Virginia,"  with  four  gun- 
boats, attack  the  U.  S.  ships  lying  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  burnt 
and  sunk  several  of  them,  when  the  U.  S.  '*  Monitor*'  came  into  the 
fight  and  very  soon  disabled  the  Merrimac.  This  was  the  first 
tnal  of  iron  clads. 

*t  li—BatUe  of  Newbem,  N.  C. ;  whsre  the  Unionists  foond  an  immense 
amount  of  stores  anid  ammunition.    Rebels  fled. 

**  23— Battle  of  Winchester,  Va.  Confederates  defeated  with  great  loss. 
April  6-7— Battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  or  Shiloh,  on  the  Tennessee  River ; 
tho  Unionists  victorious — ^the  Rebel  Genl..  A.  S.  Johnson,  killed, 
and  3,000  of  his  men.  This  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  battles 
during  the  Rebellion,  and  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  aid  of 
the  gun-boats.  Gen.  Grant  commanded  the  Uniou  forces,  and 
Gen.  Beaureffard  the  Rebels.  100,000  men  were  in  the  battle,  and 
20.000  were  killed,  wonnde  1  or  missing. 

*<  11— Fort  Pulaski  bombarded  thirty-six  hours,  and  taken  by  Genersl 
Hunter. 

«   IG — Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  abolished  by  act  of  Congress. 

*•  18 — ^The  Union  Fleet  of  61  vessels,  nnder  Com.  Farraffut  and  Porter, 
ascend  the  Mississippi  River  and  bombard  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip  six  days,  and  ran  past  them  on  their  way  to  New  Orlean^ 
where  they  arrived  on  the  23 th,  when  Com.  Farragut  deounded 
the  surrender  of  the  city,  which  was  done. 

"   21— A  branch  Mint  established  at  Denver,  in  Colorado,  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. 
May   1—251  Union  Cavalry  captured  at  Pulaski,  Tenn. 

*'  4— Yorktown,  Va.,  evacuated  by  the  Rebels,  and  occupied  by  the 
Union  forces. 

"  6— Battle  of  Williamsbnrgh,  Va.,  lasting  all  day— Confederates 
routed. 

*'  10 — ^Norfolk,  Vs.,  surrendered  to  the  Union  troops. 

*'  11 — Rebels  burn  their  ship  Merrimic. 

11— Rebels  evacuate  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  bum  the  pnblio  bnildingi 
and  Navy-yard. 
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Ifaj  15 — ^The  Agricaltaral  Department  created  by  Act  of  Con^esfl. 
*(  24~BattIe  at  Bottom's  Bridge,  over  the  Chickahominy  River,  a  iJnloa 

victory. 
«*  30— The  Union  forces  occupy  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  2,000  Confederate 

prisoners  taken, 
u  31— liuttlc  of  Fair  Oaks,  Ya.    After  long  and  hard  fighting  the  Union 

troops  retreated. 
Jnne   1 — Battle  of  Fair  Oaks  re-commenced — Bebels  driven  back.    Union 

loss  4,739  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners — Rebel,  nearly  6,000. 
**     6— Gun- boat-fight  at  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi  River.    Memphis 

surrendered,  and  nearly  all  the  enemy's  boats  were  destroyed  or 

captured. 
"     8 — Battle  of  Cross  Keys,  Ya.     Union  loss  581  killed  and  woonded — 

Rebel,  about  1,000. 
"   14 — Battle   on  James  Island,  S.  C,  near  Charleston— Unionists  de- 
feated. 
**    17 — 125  Union  men  killed  and  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  the  gun- 
boat **  Mound  City,"  on  the  White  River,  Ark.,  while  in  a  fight. 
**    19— Congress  pass  an  Act  prohibiting  Slavery  in  any  of  the  TerritoriM 

of  the  U.  States. 
•»   25— Battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Ya.    Rebels  repulsed. 
*'    26 — Battle  near  Mechanicsville,  Ya.     Rebels  60,000  strong,  under 

Jackson.    Union  troops  driven  back  to  Gaines'  Mill,  where  the 

loss  was  heavy  on  both  sides.    This  battle  was  renewed  the  next 

day,  and  lasted  all  day. 
••   27 — Bombardment  of  Vicksburgh  by  Union  gun-boats. 
<t   SO— Battles  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  and  Charles  City  Cross  Roads,  Ya. 

Loss  heavy  on  both  sides. 
July  1 — The  Internal  Revenue  Bill  passed. 

"     1 — Congress  pass  an  Act  prohibiting  Polygamy  in  any  part  of  the  U. 

States — (a  nit  at  the  Mormons.) 
••     1 — The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Chartered  by  Congress. 
**     1 — Battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  Ya.,  Union  victory.    With  this  battle  ended 

the  seven  days'  fighting  near  Richmond,  which  cost  the  Union 

Army  over  15,000  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 
**     1 — President  Lincoln  called  for  600,000  volunteers  to  put  down  the 

Rebellion. 
•*    2— Congress  pass  an  Act,  in  which  a  new  oath  of  office  is  prescribed, 

much  more  comprehensive  than  any  former  oath,  whicn  has  been 

called  •*  The  Iron  Clad  Oath." 
"     7— Gen.  Curtis'  army  encountered  1.500  Rebels  at  Bayou  de  Cache, 

Ark.,  when  a  severe  fight  ensued  of  two  hours'  length — the  enemy 

routed,  leaving  over  luO  dead  on  the  field. 
•*     11— Gen.  H.  W.  Halleck  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of 

the  United  States. 
"     12— Rebels,  with  4,000  cavalry,  capture  Murfreesborough,  Tenn., 

after  a  severe  fight,  with  about  au  equal  loss  on  both  sides. 
Ang.    4 — The  President  ordered  a  draft  of  3u0,000  men  to  servA  in  the 

Army  nine  months. 
M      5 — Battle  of  Baton  Rouge — where  Rebel  Gen.  Brcckenridge,  with 

6,000  troops,  attacked  the  Unionists  under  Gen.  Williams,  who, 

after  a  bloody  fight,  forced  the  enemy  to  retreat. 
•*      6— The  U.  S.  gun-boat  Essex  attacked  the  Rebel  steamer  Arkansas, 

a  little  below  Baton  Rouge ;  fired  red  hot  shot  into  her  and  blew 

her  up. 
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Sept.  6 Oen.  Bobert  McGoolc  assaBshiated  by  the  Rebels  while  sicIl 

*'  9— Battle  of  Cediur  Mountain,  Va.  Union  troops  under  Gen.  Banki; 
Confederates  under  Gen.  Jackson.  After  a  three  honra'  fight,  botk 
parties  retired. 

*»    16 Gen.  McGlclIan  leaves  Harrison'fl  Landini^  on  the  James  Hirer. 

*(  21— Gen.  Sie^el  opened  his  masked  batteries  on  five  regiments  of 
Rebels,  who  had  just  crossed  the  Rappahannock  River,  slaugLtered 
700  of  them,  and  took  2.000  prisoners. 

«  28 — A  Union  naval  expedition  went  np  the  Tazoo  River,  Miu.,  cap- 
taring  every  thing  in  its  way. 

**  28— Battle  at  Centreville,  Va.,  under  Union  Genls.  Biegel  and  McDow- 
ell ;  (confederate  Gen.,  Jackson,  who  was  defeated. 

«t  29— Battle  of  Groveton,  near  Ball  Ran,  Ya.  Unionists  nnder  Geo. 
Pope.  The  battle  lasted  all  day,  when  the  enemy  retreated.  Col. 
Fletcher  Webster  was  killed  here.  The  fight  was  renewed  the 
next  day,  and  with  great  loss,  when  Pope  retreated. 

"  30— Battle  near  Richmond,  Ky.  Unionists,  under  Gen.  NeUion,  de- 
feated with  great  loss. 

M  31 — Battle  of  Weldon,  Va.  Confederates  badly  beaten. 
Bept.  1— On  this  day,  three  battles  were  fought.  1.  At  Chantilley,  two 
miles  from  Fairfax  Court  Mouse.  Va.,  in  which  two  Union  Generals 
were  killed,  to  wit,  Kearney  and  I.  J.  Stevens ;  their  loss  in  meo 
was  also  large.  2.  At  Britton*a  Lane,  Tenn.,  lasting  four  hoars^ 
enemy  fied.  3.  At  Jackson,  Tenn.,  where  the  Conf  derates  left 
110  dead  on  the  field. 

**  6— Confederate  Army  ford  the  Potomac  River  and  cross  into  Vary- 
land,  and  on  the  6th  they  occupy  Frederick  City,  in  that  State. 

•*  6—1,200  Rebels  attack  the  Union  Garrison,  at  Washington,  N.  C, 
but  were  repulsed. 

**  8 — Gen.  l>eo  (Confederate)  issued  a  Proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Maryland. 

*•  9 — On  this  day  these  three  events  happened — I.  Col.  Grierson  at- 
tacked the  Rebels  at  Coldwater,  Mifw.,  and  drove  them  back.  1. 
They  attack  the  Union  forces  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  where  they 
were  repulsed.  3.  FredericksborglL,  Va.,  waa  evacuated  by  the 
Rebels. 

**  10— Gov.  Curtin,  of  Pa.,  (expecting  a  Rebel  invasion  of  the  State) 
called  on  all  the  able  bodied  men  to  organize  to  defend  the  State. 

'*  10 — In  Cincinnati,  0.,  so  great  were  tiie  fears  that  the  Rebels  woald 
attack  that  city,  that  3.000  laborers  were  put  into  the  trenches  to 
fortify  the  city. 

'*  11 — The  Union  forces  at  Ganby,  Va.,  bum  all  the  government  prop- 
erty and  abandon  the  place.  On  the  same  day,  Mayville,  Ky., 
and  Bloomfield,  Mo.,  were  tikcn  by  the  Rebels. 

M  12— Fight  on  Elk  River,  Va.,  near  (JaiiU^y,  which  lasted  all.day.  On 
the  same  day  Charleston  was  bombarded  and  burnt. 

««  13 — ^The  Confederates  opened  fire  on  Harper*s  Ferry,  when  an 
artillery  duel  was  fougnt  all  day. 

•<  14— Battle  of  South  Muuutain,  Md.  Uniom'sts,  under  MeClellan,  at- 
tacked the  Rebel  Army — ^the  battle  lasted  all  day.  when  the  Rebels 
fled  in  the  night.  Here  General  Reno  waa  killed,  with  abont  350 
men. 

'*  16— Harper's  Ferry  sunrendered  to  the  Rebeli,  who  took  11,500  pris* 
onera  and  sixty  cannon. 

**    16-17— Battle  of  Antietam,  Md 100.000  men  on  each  side.    This 
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one  of  the  bloodiest  battJes  of  the  war.    Union  Generals  Hooker, 

Porter,    Btirnside,   and    Mc('leiran— Rebel   GeneralB  Lee,    Uill, 

Jackson,  and  Longstreet.    Union  Loss  over  12,000— Bebel,  about 

25,000. 
Bept.  20— Battle  of  laka,  Miss.    Enemy  defeated  with  a  loss  of  over  14,000. 

Union  loss  over  700. 
«    22 — President  Lincoln's  Proclamation,  declaring  all  the  Slaves  free  in 

the  Rebel  States,  in  case  they  continued  their  war  100  days  longer. 
**    23 — About  this  time  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota  became  very 

troublesome,  and  many  of  them  were  killed. 
«i    27 — The  Union  garrison  at  Augusta,  Ky.,  surrendered  to  600  Rebel 

cavalry,  after  90  of  them  were  killed. 
Oct.    4 — Battle  of  Corinth,  Miss.    Union  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and  miss- 
ing 2,300 — Rebel  over  9,000,  including  prisoners. 
*<     S-9 — Battle  of  Perrvville,  Ky.    Gen.  Rosseaa  commanded  the  Union 

forces — Bragg,  Buckner,  and  Cheatham  the  Confederates,  who 

were  routed  with  a  loss  of  GOO  killed — Union  468. 
'*   10-11 — Rebel  Cavalry  reach  Chambersburgh.  Pa.,  captured  600  horses, 

a  quantity  of  government  stores,  and  fled  back  to  Virginia. 
**  14 — A  donation  of  $100,000  was  sent  from  Sim  Francisco  for  the  Sani- 

tory  Commission. 
**  15 — A  hard  battle  was  fonprht  near  Richmond,  Ky.,  between  45,000 

Confederates  and  18,000  Union  forces,  who  lost  2,900  men— Rebel 

loss  3,300. 
*«  22— Battle  of  Maysville,  Ark.    5,000  Rebels  rented. 
*•  24— The  English  steamer  Scotia,  loaded  with  arms  and  powder  for  the 

Rebels,  captured  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina. 
**  30 — Gen.  Mitcnell  (the  astronomer),  in  command  of  tJiie  Southern  divi- 
sion of  the  U.  S.  Army,  died  at  Beaufort,  S.  C. 
Nov.    5 — The  Rebels  attack  Nashville,  Tenn.,  but  were  repulsed. 
••    25— Rebels  attack  Newborn,  N.  C.,  but  left  soon. 
^*    28— Battle  of  Cane  Hill,  Ark.,  when  5,000  Union  soldiers,  under  Gen. 

Blunt,  drove  the  Rebels,  under  Gen.  Harmaduke,  twelve  miles,  in 

a  running  flght. 
Dec.  5— Bdttle  of  CoSeeville,  Miss.,  of  two  hours'  duration.    Rebel  loea 

heavy — ^Union  light. 
*'     7— Battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.    Union  loss  1,000  in  killed  and 

wounded. 
'*     8 — Steamer  Lake  City  destroyed  by  the  Rebels. 
**     9— Concordia,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  burnt  by  the  Unionists. 
*'    10— Port  Royal  was  bombarded  by  the  Unionists. 
•*  11 — Fredericksburgh  shelled. 
**   13 — Battle  of  Fredericksburgh,  Va.,  where  Generals  Taylor,  Bayard, 

and  Jackson,  of  the  Union  Army,  and  Gregg  and  Cobb,  of  the 

Rebel,  were  killed. 
^  14— Battle   of  Kingston,  N.  C,  whcro  the  Union  men  killed   and 

wounded  several  hundred,  and  took  400  prisoner!  and  a  quantity  of 

arms. 
«t  16 — Fredericksburgh  evacuated  by  the  Union  Army — which  was  equal 

to  a  defeat  at  the  battle  there  on  the  13th. 
**  17 — Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  captured  by  Gen.  Banks' 

troops. 
'*   19— the  Rebels  re-took  Holly  Springs,  Miss. ;  200  Unionists  killed  and 

wounded,  and  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  property  destroyed,  witir 

4,000  bales  of  cotton. 
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Dm.  M— Thirty-clght  Indiani  himg  In  MInnesoU,  for  mwdcxliiff  the  whtlM^ 
•»  27-.7ick8Diirgh,  MIm.,  attacked  bj  the  Union  troops  on  bad.  and  bj 

the  guuboata  on  ^e  riTer,  bat  on  the  29th  had  to  fall  btek. 
•*  SI— The  famona  iron  *' Monitor/'  which  whipped  tiia  ^^Menimaek,' 

was  Bonkat  sea  in  a  storm. 
«■  81— ▲  severe  light  at  Marfreesboro',  Tenn. ;  Unionista  driTen  back. 
Thia  battle  waa  renewed  the  next  morning  and  contimied  four 
days,  when  the  Confederatea  retreated.    tTnioBL  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners,  over  11,000^— Confederate,  much  leas. 

1863. 

/an.  I— Battle  of  Galveston  between  United  States  Blockading  Sqnadroa 
and  the  Confederate  batteries.  Here  the  U.  S.  **  Harriet  LaM  " 
was  captored,  and  the  steamer  '*  Westfleld  "  wss  blown  op  bj  her 
commander,  and  all  hands  on  board  were  lost. 

"  1— Gen.  Bollivan,  with  60,000  men,  attacked  the  Rebels  onder  Gen. 
Forrest,  near  Lexington,  Tenn.  Thia  battle  lasted  all  day,  with  a 
great  alanghter  on  both  sides.    Enem j  defeated. 

**  1— President  Lincoln  issaed  his  Proclamation  liberating  the  slaves  in 
all  the  Rebel  States. 

'*  1— Battle  of  Stone  River,  for  ten  hoars  without  anj  resalt. 

**  9— Twenty  thoasand  prisoners  exchanged. 

**  11— On  this  and  the  aay  previoos,  there  was  hard  lighting  at  Forts 
Hindman  and  Arkansaa  Post.    Union  loss  abont  1,000;  Rebel 

erisoners  nearly  8,000. 
nion  gan-boat  "  Hatteras  *'  sank  by  the  Rebel  steamer  Alabama 
■*  13— The  Rebel  steamer  «*  Oreto,"  afterwards  called  **  Florida,"  eecapes 

firom  Mobile.  « 

"17— By  Joint  resolution  of  Congress,  $100,000,000  United  States  aotia 

were  issaed  to  pay  off  the  soldiers. 
"  21— Eoffagemeni  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  ^hen  the  Rebeb  captare  twa 

United  Statea  vessels. 
**  22— Gen.  Fits  John  Porter  dismissed  from  the  U.  8.  service. 
'*  25— First  regiment  of  negro  soldiers  organised  at  Port  Royal,  8.  C. 
"  26— Gen.  Hooker  snceeeds  Gen.  Boznsile  in  the  command  of  the  Amy 

of  the  Potomac. 
"  26-«The  barque  Golden  Rule  burnt,  and  the  ahip  Washington  ci^tand 
by  the  Rebel  steamer  Alabama. 
Feb.  t-6— Rebels  attack  Fort  Donelaon  on  both  theae  days,  but  were 
repulsed. 
**  6— The  Union  ram  ''  Queen  of  the  West"  destroys  tliree  Rebel  traw* 

porta  loaded  with  supplies,  on  the  Red  River. 
'*   0>4}en.  Hunter  (inS.  U.)  conscripts  all  able-bodied  negroes  In  his 

department. 
**  12— The  ship  *' Jacob  Bell,"  captured  and  burned  by  the  Rebel  pirate 

*'  Florida.*'    Her  cargo  was  worth  $1,000,000. 
*'  21— Ships  '* Golden  Simple"  and  *'OUve  Jane,"  burnt  by  the  Rebd 
pirate  **  Alabama,"  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
24— Ariaona,  a  Territorial  Government  for,  created  by  Act  of  Coo> 

gress. 
24— Gun-boat  "Indianola"  (Union)  taken  by  four  Rebel  ateamsra. 
26-<;avalry  light  at  Strasburgh,  Va.    Two  hundred  (Union)  loai  In 
killed  and  prisonerst 
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Feb.  25— An  Act  to  prevent  Correspondence  with  Rebels,  under  a  penalty 
of  $10,000,  passed  and  approved. 

•«  26 —The  Bureaa  of  Carrency  created  In  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
head  of  which  is  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  who  is  appointed 
for  five  years  by  the  President,  upon  the  nomination  of  Uie  Sec.  of 
the  Treasury.  This  Act  also  provides  for  a  national  currency, 
secared  by  a  pledge  of  United  States  stocks.  Under  thia  Act,  our 
present  National  Banks  were  organized. 

"  26 — The  Cherokee  Council  repeals  their  act  of  Secession,  and  abolish 
slavery. 

**  28— Rebel  iron-clad  *'  Nashville,*'  which  laid  in  the  Oseechea  River, 
Geo.,  destroyed  by  the  Union  gun-boat  *•  Montauk.'* 
March  1 — The  third  fruitless  attack  on  Fort  McAllister,  Geo.,  by  the  Union 
gun-boats. 

'*  2-— By  Act  of  Congress  the  namber  of  Generals  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  (of  all  grades)  were  increased  from  253  to  353. 

**  3 — Act  of  Congress  approved  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Uio 
Treasurv  to  borrow  $^00,000,000  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  issue  $50,000,000  in  fractional  currency.  This  loan  waa 
issued  in  what  is  called  10.40  Bonds,  because  they  had  from  ten  to 
forty  years  to  run. 
3 — Congress  authorize  the  President  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  tha 

writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  during  the  Rebellion. 
8— The  oflSce  of  Assistant  Treasurer  created  by  Act  of  Congress. 

^  3 — An  Act  to  establish  a  Branch  Mint  at  Carson  City,  Nevada, 
approved. 

*'       3 — The  Act  forming  a  Territorial  Government  for  Idaho  approved. 

«<  3 — The  gun-boat  ^^Indianola"  destroyed  by  tiie  Rebels,  and  the 
gun-boat  *^  Geo.  Washington  "  was  blown  up  in  Broad  River. 

**  3-LThe  President  authorized  to  issue  Lettera  of  Marque  and  Reprisal 
to  Privateers  for  three  years. 

*'  6 — Rebel  Gen.  Van  Dorn  attacks  the  Union  troops  at  Springfield, 
Tenn.,  routed  them,  and  captured  many  prisoners. 

<*  6— Franklin,  Tenn.,  taken  by  the  Rebels,  who  killed  300  and  took 
1,000  prisoners. 

**     10--Jacksonville,  Fla.,  taken  by  United  States  negro  troops. 

**  13 — Battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tallahatchie  River  between  the  gun- 
boat **  Chlllicothe  "  and  the  Rebel  Fort  Pemberton,  which  waa 
silenced. 

»«  li— The  United  States  fieet  bombard  Fort  Hudson,  La.  In  the 
attempt  to  pass  the  Rebel  batteries,  the  Flag-ship  *'  Miaaissippi " 
was  disabled,  and  burnt  by  order  of  Com.  Farragut. 

«*  17— Averill's  Cavalry  (Union)  reach  Kelly's  Ford,  where  they 
attacked  the  Rebels,  under  Stuart  and  Fitzhugh  Lee.  The  battle 
lasted. five  hours,  when  the  Rebels  fell  back.  This  battle  was  one 
of  the'most  gallant  cavalry  fights  of  the  whole  war. 

<«  19 — The  English  steamer  "  Georgiaua,"  with  arms  for  the  Confede- 
rates, destroyed  off  Charleston,  S.  C. 

»     25— Two  Union  rams  (boats)  destroyed  in  attempting  to  pasa  the 
batteries  at  Vicksbnrgh. 
April  1 — Admiral  Farragut's  fleet  pass  all  the  Rebel  batteries  at  Grand  Gnlf. 

*«  6— To  show  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  South,  we  quote  the  prices 
of  several  articles  at  Richmond,  Va.  At  this  date,  butter  $3  per  lb. ; 
hams  $1.45  per  lb.;  brandy  $24  per  gal. ;  corn  $7.60  perboshel; 
candles  $3  per  lb. ;  coffee  $4.60  per  lb. 
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April  7— A  tramber  of  iron-olftds  attaiAc  Fort  Sumter,  in  Ghsilottoii  bnta, 

but  they  were  bftdlj  pnniahed,  and  left.    Here  the  Union  monitor 

**Keolra1c,"  Btink  two  days  after  the  fight,  firom  the  danafei 

received. 
*'    7%o    ship    **  Morning  tStar,"    captnred    by  the    Bebel    ateiaer 

**  Alabama." 
6— The  Bebels  oaptnre  and  bmu  two  Union  akearaboate  on  the  Coin- 

berland  River,  Tenn. 
**    a^Admiial  Farnfat  captoreB  the  Hebel  steamer  "  J.  D.  Cltik." 
'*  12 — ^BatUe  at  Techo,  La.,  between  Unionists,  under  Ckn.  Banks  and 

the  Bebels.    Another  fight  oocnrred  on  the  14th,  between  ths 

same  parties,  when  tiie  Bebels  ran,  and  lost  tiiree  of  their  gvo' 

boats. 
'*  16— Porter's  fleet  of  six  gnnboats  and  a  nnmber  of  transports,  ran  by 

all  the  Bebel  batteries  at  Vicksbnigh. 
"  30— President  Unooln  issned  his  proclamation  that  West  Yirginia  hod 

complied  with  the  Act  of  Congress,  imposing  a  ceitain  conditioB 

of  admission  as  a  separate  State;  gave  notice  that  in  sixty  dsjs 

IQrom  this  date,  she  woald  come  into  the  Union. 
'*  3S— Gen.  Hnnter  gives  Jeff.  Davis  notice  that  he  will  retaliate  for  ths 

killing  of  onr  negro  soldiers  and  their  offioera. 
<«  24-^n  this  day  the  union  forces  were  defeated  in  a  fight  at  Beveriy, 

Va.,  and  the  Bebels  at  Weber  Falls,  Ark.,  and  alM  on  the  Iron 

Monntain  Bailroad,  near  Bt.  Lonis,  llo. 
•<  26 — ^Three  hondred  and  fifty  thousand  boshels  of  com  destroyed  on 

Deer  Creek,  Hiss.,  by  a  party  of  Union  raiders. 
«<  27— Texas  Bebel  Legion  captnred  at  FrankUn,  Tenn. 
''  28--Cavalry  fight  at  Sand  HonntaiB,  Ga.     Bebels  flee,  leaving  100 

dead  and  wounded. 

During  this  month,  no  less  than  eighty-fiveAMttlea,  akirmishea  or 
attacks  took  place  between  the  Union  and  Bebel  forces,  on 
land  and  upon  the  water  (the  latter  principally  by  gun- 
boats). 
May  1— Battle  at  Fort  Gibson ;  11.000  Bebels  defeated.    They  also  aoflfer 

another  defeat  at  Montioello,  Ky.,  and  another  at  South  Quay,  Ta. 

The  Unionists  suflbr  a  defeat  also  In  a  skirmish  at  Lagrange,  Ark. 

The  battle  at  Chancellorvilte,  Ya.,  also  commenced  tus  day. 
"  2— Battle  of  Ohanoellorville,  Ta.    This  was  the  second  day  of  the 

fight.    The  Union  forces,  under  Gen.  Hooker ;  Bebel  nnder  Gen. 

liie,  who  were  yictorions.    On  the  third  day  loss  heavy  on  both 

sides. 
«  2— Col.  Grierson's  raiders  reach  Baton  Bongo,  La.,  after  15  days'  ride 

through  Mississippi,  in  wliioh  time  thejr  had  several  fiffhts,  took 

prisoners,  destroyed  railroads,  burnt  bridges,  and  did  the  Bebels 

much  damage. 
•«  S-^ol.  Streight's  Union  rai^ng  force  of  1,600  men  oaptnred  near 

Gadsden,  Ala. 
''  S— Gen.  Sedgewick  captures  Fredericksbnrgh,  Ta.,  but  the  Bebels 

retook  it  the  next  day. 
««  8-4}aptnre  of  Grand  Gulf,  Miss.,  by  Admiral  Porter's  fleet. 
'(  6— TaUandigham  arrested  in  Ohio  for  treason. 
*'  10— Stonewall  Jaclcson  died,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Bebel  generals. 
^12— Battle  of  Famden's  Creek,  Miss.    Bebels  nnder  Gen.  Gren; 

Unionists  nnder  Gen.  Logan— eaoh  about  6,000  mfSL     Union 

victory. 
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May  13— Yazoo  city  captured  by  the  Union  gun-boats,  with  $2,000,000  ol 
Rebel  property. 

"  IG— Battle  at  taker's  Creek,  Miss. ;  Gen.  Grant,  Union,  against  Gen. 
Peraberton,  Rebel,  who  was  defeated,  with  a  losi*  of  4,000  men. 
This  victory  was  followed  up  by  another  battle  the  next  day,  when 
2,0ii0  more  Rebel  prisoners  were  taken, 

**  18 — Vicksburgh  invested  by  the  forces  of  Gens.  Grant,  Sherman, 
McPherson  and  McCleruund,  and  the  terrible  battle  began ;  while 
Admiral  Porter  aided  them  with  his  fleet  of  gun-boata.  (See 
4lh  of  July  next.) 

♦«  21 — The  Rebels  clTer  terms  of  capitulation,  being  completely  sur- 
rounded in  their  fortitications  at  Vicksburgh ;  but  Gen.  Grant 
refused  any  other  terras  than  '•  Unconditional  Surrender." 

*'  26 — Rebel  cavalry,  under  the  traitor  Gen.  Breckenridge,  defeated  in 
Tennessee. 

•*  27 — Gen.  Banks  repulsed  by  the  Rebels  in  his  second  attack  on  Port 
Hudson,  La.  He  also  failed  in  two  or  ihree  subsequent  attacks  oa 
the  same  place. 
June  7 — Battle  at  Milliken's  Bend.  The  Rebels  had  attacked  this  place  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  Union  force  in  the  main  action  were 
negroes,  who  drove  back  the  Rebels. 

**  9 — Two  cavalry  lights  take  place  thia  day  on  the  Rappahannock 
River,  the  latter  at  Brandy  Sta.ion. 

**  11— (v'ol.  Montgomery  starts  from  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  with  a  regiment 
of  colored  troops,  for  a  raid  in  Georgia, 

*'  11 — The  Rebel  pirate  "  Clarence,''  captures  six  vessels  off  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

•*  15— President  Lincoln  calls  for  100,000  men  to  repel  Gen.  Lee*8  army, 
now  marching  North. 

**  16 — The  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  call  for  volunteers 
to  defend  Pa.  from  liehoX  invasion. 

*•  17 — The  Rebel  steamer  '*  Nashville  "  captured. 

*'  18 — Hcbcls  under  Milroy  arrive  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  and  within  a  few  days 
after,  several  other  large  bodies  of  their  troops  enter  the  State,  a< 
Chambersburgh,  Carlisle,  Shippinsburgh,  Geltysburgh,  and  York 
amounting  in  all  to  more  than  100,000  men. 

*'  20 — The  new  State  of  West  Virginia  organized. 
July   — Missouri  abolishes  slavery  in  that  State. 

*•  1-2-3 — Successive  fighting  lor  three  days  at  Gettysbnrgh,  Pa.,  whicl 
eudad  in  a  Union  victory.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of 
our  civil  war — 6,000  men  were  buried  on  the  field,  and  about 
2uO,OUO  were  in  the  tight ;  Union  loss  23,000  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing ;  Rebel  loss  unknown.  General  Lee  commanded  tht 
Rebel  forces,  who  in  the  night  crossed  the  Potomac  River  Inti 
Vir)j:inia. 

**  4 — Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  surrendered  to  Gen.  Grant,  after  holding  out 
against  our  bombardmg  and  shelling  since  the  18th  of  May  last. 
Gen.  Pembcrton  (Rebel)  not  only  surrendered  the  place,  but  his 
whole  army  of  J1,000  men,  220  guns,  and  70.000  small  arms. — The 
battle  of  Gettysbnrgh  and  the  surrender  of  Vicksburgh  broke  the 
backbone  of  the  rebellion. 
•  4 — Gen.  Lee  fled.  President  Lincoln  announces  the  victory  of  Gettys- 
bnrgh, and  Gen.  Mead  issues  a  congratulatory  address  to  his  army 
on  their  victory. 

^   &— Surrender  of  Port  Hudson,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  to  Gen.  Banks 
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with  7,000  priftonen,  and  a  great  aiimber  of  eannon  aad  ot^ 

arms.    This  opened  the  Mississippi  to  trade. 
Jnly  13— Great  riot  in  Kew  York,  the  object  of  which  was  to  aid  the  Bebe.- 

lion,  as  it  became  necessarj  for  the  Goyemment  to  send  troops  to 

New  York  to  pnt  it  down.    The  colored  Orphan  Asylmn  wis 

bornt,  negroes  nnng  in  the  streets,  houses  robbed  and  bnmt. 
« ift^The  Blot  in  New  York  continaes.    The  United  States  troops  had 

arrived;  they  fire  npon  the  rioters,  and  kill  and  wound  se?ersl 

hundred  of  them. 
«<  15 President  Lincoln  issues  a  proclamation,  appointing  the  8th  of 

August  as  a  da j  for  Thanksgiving  for  the  recent  great  victories  by 

our  armies. 
"  2S— Battle  at  tfanassas  Gap,  Ta. ;  Bebel  loss  about  400  in  killed  aad 

wonnded. 
«  2$-.Morgan,  the  great  Bebel  Guerrilla,  who  had  been  scouring  ludiaBa 
'  and  Ohio,  burning,  killing  and  robbing,  was  captured  with  400  «f 

his  men  in  Ohio. 
«  20— John  J.  Crittenden,  long  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  firoa 

Kentucky,  died  at  Frankfort  in  that  State. 
Aug.  1— Two  battles  between  the  Union  and  Bebel  cavalry  took  place  tUs 

day  in  Virginia;  one  at  Kelly's  Ford,  on  the  Bappahannock,  aad 

one  at  Culpepper. 
•*    4— The  steamboat  "  Buth "  accidentally  burnt  on  the  Mississlvpl 

Biver,  with  $250,000  of  Government  money  on  board.    About  fids 

time,  the  Indians  in  Minnesota  were  very  hostile,  and  Oen.  Siblee 

had  three  battles  with  them  and  drove  then  off. 
^  12  to  20— Gen.  Gilmore  bombards  Fort  Sumter,  and  on  the  21st,  lid, 

23d  and  25th  threw  shells  into  Charleston,  S.C.,  at  a  range  of 

nearly  six  miles. 
«  27— John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War  under  Buchanan,  but  now  n 

Bebel  general,  died. 
31— A  squadron  of  United  States  War  vessels  attack  Fort  Moultrie,  In 

Charleston  harbor. 

During  this  month,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  swarmed  with 

guerrillas. 
Hept.  l—Knozville,  Tenn.,  captured  by  Gen.  Bomside's  troops.    An  artO- 

lerv  fight  at  Port  Boyal,  Va. 
**    2 — Kingston,  Tenn.,  captured  by  Gen.  Bumslde. 
»(    6— Forts  Wagner  and  Gregff,  near  Ciiarleaton,  bombarded  by  Gen. 

Gilmore,  and  on  the  6th  tne  Bebebi  evacuated  them. 
^    S— Cumberland  Gap,  with  2,000  prisoners,  surrendered  to  Gen. 

Bumaide. 
**  10— Little  Bock,  Ark.,  evacuated  by  the  Bebels,  and  occupied  by  the 

Union  troops. 
-  **  19— Battle  of  Chiokamauga,  Geo.    This  battle  raged  for  two  days,  and 

ended  in  a  great  defeat  of  the  Union  army,  and  a  loss  of  over 

15,000  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.    Bebel  loss  also  very 

heavy.    Gen.  Bosecrana  commanded  the  union,  and  Gen.  Bragg 

the  Bebel  troops. 
*'  22 — A  heavy  battle  at  Madison  Court  House,  Ya.    Bebels  defeated. 
•*  28— Bebels  attack  Gen.  Bumaide  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  but  wen 

repulsed. 
Oct.  3— Union  troops  throw  Greek  fire  into  Charleston. 
»»  5— Bebel  attack  on  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  but  were  repulsed. 

Chatanooga,  Tenn.,  bombarded  by  the  Bebels  under  Gen.  Bragg. 
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Oct.  6 ^The  '^  New  IronBides/'  in  Charleston  harbor,  attacked  by  a  Rebel 

gun-boat  and  torpedo,  but  they  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  the 
assailants  were  captured. 
*•  14 — Battle  of  Bristow's  Station,  Va.    Result,  45C  Rebel  prisoners. 
**  16 — Henry  VVard  Beecher  lectures  in  Eugland  in  relation  to  our  Civil 

War. 
M  i$— Gen.  Grant  takes  command  of  the  Departments  of  Tennessee,  Cua- 

berland  and  Ohio. 
»*  17— The  President  calls  for  300,000  more  troops. 
•'  21 — Three  fights  occur  this  day — 1.  At  Tuscumbia,  Ala.    2.  At  Phila- 
delphia, Tenn.    3.  At  Corinth,  Miss. 
•«  26 — Charleston  again  bombarded  from  Forts  Wagner,  Gregg,  and  the 

Union  gun-boats. 
•»  27 — ^Battie  of  Brown's  Ferry,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  pear  Chatanooga. 

Rebels  repulsed  with  loss. 
"  28 — Lookout   Mountain   taken   from   the    Rebels   by  Gen.  Hooker'i 

forces. 
»<  31 — ^Battle  of  Shell  Mound,  Tenn.    Union  troops  under  Gen.  Hooker, 
gain  another  victory. 
Nov.  2— Rebels  capture  two  trains  of  cars  aflcr  destroying  the  railroad  near 
Mayfield,  Ky. 
•*    2 — Gen.  Banks  lands  his  army  in  Texas,  and  two  days  after  takei 

peaceable  possession  of  Brownsville. 
•*   6 — Chatanooga  bombarded  for  several  days  about  this  time. 
*<    5 — Gen.  Averill  defeats  the  Rebels  at  Lcwisburgh,  Va.,  capturing  a 
large  amount  of  arms,  wagons,  and  other  property.    Rebels  lost 
in  killed  and  wounded  over  1,200  men. 
••   6_About  this  time  the  North  was  horrilied  at  the  starvation  of  Union 
prisoners  in  the  Rebel  prisons  at  Richmond,  Va. 

«    7 Gen.  Mead  drives  the  Rebels  across  the  Rappahannock  River,  and 

captures  2,000  prisoners. 
••  11 — ^The  British  Minister  (Lord  Lyons)  informed  our  Government  that 

the  Rebels  intended  to  invade  the  United  States  from  Canada. 
«» 16.-Gen.  Banks  captured  Corpus  Christi  Pass,  Texas. 
•<  X6 — Gen.  Longstreet  (Rebel)  drives  Gen.  Burnsidc  from  Holston,  Tenn., 

to  Bull's  ^^tation. 
•»  16 — (len.  bherman  and  Gen.  Thomas'  forces  unite  at  Chatanooga, 

Tenn. 
•»  17 — Gen.  Longstreet  besieges  the  city  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  at  this  time 

in  Gen.  Burnside's  possession. 
M  17 — Charleston  again  shelled,  as  it  had  been  on  the  10th  and  11th  Inst. 
••  19 — Union  National  Cemetery  consecrated    at  (iettysbnrgh  for  the 

soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Great  Battle  at  this  place  in  July. 
••  30 — Mosby,  having  his  men  disguiii^ed  by  Union  uniforms,  attacks  our 

troops  at  Beatton  Station.  This  was  discovered  and  frustrated. 
<»  2S— Battles  of  Chatanooga  and  Lookout  Mountain.  The  fight  was  con- 
tinued three  days.  Gen.  iiookcr  drove  the  Rebels  from  the 
mountain.  This  fight  was  above  the  clouds,  (leus.  Heoker, 
Thomas  and  Sherman  commanded  the  Union,  and  Gen.  Bragg  tb«< 
Confederates. 

M  26 ^The  Union  troops  pursue  the  Rebels  to  Chickamauga.    But  thej 

had  fled,  alter  destroying  their  stores. 

*•  26 Cavalry  fight  near  the  Rapidan  River.  -  Rebels  repulsed. 

«»  26— Gen.  Grant  reports  that  Gon.  Bragg's  route  is  complete,  with  a  loia 
of  sixty  guns. 
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Not.  38— The  Rebel  Gon.  Jolm  Morgan  escapes  from  the  prIiOD  aft  Cola» 
ban,  Ohio. 

**  28 — Rebels  attack  Knoxville,  Teiin.,  and  were  repalaed  the  next  day 
with  great  slaoghtcr. 
Deo.  4^-Gen.  Loagstreet  abandons  Knozrille,  and  two  daja  after,  Gen. 
Bherman^a  troops  arrive  there  to  relieve  Gen.  Bainaide. 

*'  7 — President  Lincoln,  by  proclamation,  recommends  a  day  of  Thanks- 
giving, to  be  observed  by  all  loyal  people,  on  account  of  the  recent 
Scat  victories, 
le  President  issnes  another  proclamation,  oflbring  pardon  (with 
few  exceptions)  to  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  renellion,  npoa 
consideration  of  their  taking  an  oath  hereafter  to  8npp<Mrt  the 
Constltation,  tho  union  of  all  the  States,  and  the  laws  of 
Congress. 

*'  12 — Gen.  Butler  gave  notice  that  the  Confederate  authorities  reftised  to 
receive  any  more  supplies  for  the  Union  prisoners  at  Richmond. 

**  16 — Gen.  Averili's  cavalry  destroy  the  Vlrgmia  and  Tenneasee  Bail- 
road,  and  a  depot  containing  4,000  barrels  of  flour  and  meat, 
160,000  bushels  of  grain,  and  other  military  supplies. 

*'  17-- The  steamer  "Chesapeake,'*  which  had  been  captured  by  Rebel 
passengers  on  the  6tn  inst.,  retaken  by  a  United  States  gon-boat 
near  Halifax,  N.  8. 

(«  24— The  bombardment  of  Charleston  still  continued. 
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Jan.  7— Two  blockade  runners  were  captored  this  day— >1.  The  **  Dsrs**'  a 

British  steamer,  was  run  ashore  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  destroyed. 

2.  The  ''John  Scott,''  at  Mobile  Bay. 
"  II — Two  more  blockade  runners,  beached  and  burned,  on  the  coast  of 

North  Carolina.    These  made  22  which  had  been  eaptored  or 

bamt  in  the  last  six  months. 
"  19— The  oflSce  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  created  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. 
*'  ^5 — (jornelias  Van  lerbilt  received  a  vote  of  thanks  fh>m  Congress  for 

his  gift  to  the  Government  of  the  s  eamer  *■  Vanderbilt,*'  worth 

$300,000.    This  ship  had  jnst  returned  from  a  year's  cruise  after 

Rebel  pirates. 
Feb.  1 — ^The  President  orders  a  draft  of  600,000  men  for  three  years,  or 

durinff  the  war. 
**   5-.The  United  Stat«s  gun-boat  "  Cambridge  *'  destroys  the  English 

steamer  '*  Dee,"  aud  the  gun-boat  **  De  Koto  "  captures  the  British 

steamer  *'  Cumberland,"  with  a  cargo  of  arms  for  the  Rebels,  off 

Mobile. 
**   8— Over  1,000  bales  of  cotton  burnt  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  valued 

at  $700,000. 
**  20— Battle  of  Olostee,  Fla.    Union  troops  under  Gen.  Seymour  were 

defeated  with  great  loss.    Two  negro  regiments  covered  his  retreat 

and  saved  his  army. 
'*  23 — Axlmiral  Farragnt  began  his  six  dajrs  bombardment  of  Fort  Powell, 

below  Mobile. 
**  2d — Grierson  and  Smith's  cavalry  return  to  Memphis.    During  their 

expedition  they  took  200  R  3  be  Is,  1,500  negroes,  and  300  hones; 
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destroyed  3,000,000  basbels  of  corn,  4,000  bales  of  cotton,  2,000 
bides,  and  forty  miles  of  Railroad. 
Feb.  27 — Gen.  Sherman's  expedition  returns  to  Vicksbnrg,  baying  destroyed 
150  miles  of  liailroad,   20  locomotiveA,  10,000  bales  of  cotton, 
2.000,000  bushels  of  com,  and  freed  10,000  negroes. 
During  this  month,  in  addition  to  the  two  raids  above  mentioned, 
several  others  of  less  importance  took  place.    The  amount  of  pro- 
perty destroyed  was  immense,  besides  which,  eighteen  vessels 
(blockade  runners  and  others)  were  captured  or  destroyed,  and 
the  power  of  the  Rebellion  was  nearly  broken. 
March  1 — Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  nominated  for  Lieutenant-General,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  the  next  day. 

**  12 — He  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
army. 

«     15— The  President  calls  for  200,000  more  men. 

"  25— Rebel  Gen.  Forrest,  with  6,500  men,  attack  Padocah,  Ky.,  but 
was  repulsed,  by  aid  of  Union  gun-boats,  with  heavy  loss. 

*'     18 — Battle  of  Cane  River,  La.,  when  8,000  Union  troops,  under  Mower 
and  Dudley,  defeat  12,000  Rebels,  under  Gen.  Taylor. 
April  4 — Gen.  Steele  defeats  the  Rebel  Gen.  Marmaduke's  cavalry,  4,000 
strong,  on  the  Little  Missouri  River,  Ark. 

**  6 — Gen.  Sheridan  put  in  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

'*  8 — Gen.  Banks'  troops  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men  and  24  guns, 
at  Mansfield,  La.,  by  the  Rebels,  under  Kirby  Smith. 

**  8 — ^Gen.  Banks'  forces  again  attacked  by  the  Rebels,  who  were 
repulsed.  Banks  now  gives  up  his  Red  River  expedition,  having 
lost  about  4,000  men  and  300  wagons. 

**  12 — Rebel  Gen.  Forrest,  by  abusing  a  flag  of  truce,  storms  Fort  Pillow, 
and  after  its  surrender,  in  cold  blood,  murders  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  2.)0  whites  and  350  negroes ;  not  200  escaped.  This  was 
one  of  the  blackest  deeds  of  the  Rebellion. 

**  21 — North  Carolina  Salt  Works,  near  Wilmington,  destroyed  by  a  party 
from  our  gun-boats.  These  works  were  worth  $100,000.  before 
this,  the  Union  commanders  had  made  it  their  business  to  destroy 
all  the  salt  works  in  the  Itebel  States  which  could  be  found,  and 
millions  of  doll  irs  worth  were  thus  destroyed. 
May  2 — 400  Union  prisoners  reach  Annapolis,  almost  dead  from  starvation 
and  other  cruelties  practised  upon  them  while  in  Rebel  prisons. 

^  4 — Grant's  army,  consisting  of  about  80,000  men,  cross  tjie  Rapidan 
and  encamp  at  Chancellorsville  and  the  Wilderness. 

**  5 — The  great  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  Ya.,  be;;ins — Grant  command- 
ing the  Union  Army,  and  Lee  the  Rebel.  Nothing  decisive  tuia 
day,  but  loss  heavy  on  both  sides. 

'*  6— Second  days'  fighting  commenced  early  in  the  morning.  Here 
Gea.  Wadsworth  (U.)  was  mortally  wounded,  and  about  30,000 
men,  on  both  sides,  were  killed  or  wounded.  Neither  party  could 
claim  victory. 

'*  6 — At  this  date  Sherman's  Army,  posted  on  the  borders  of  Tennessee 
and  Georgia,  (not  far  from  (Jhatanooga)  amounted  to  nearly  100,- 
000  men  and  250  guns ;  while  the  Rebels,  under  Joe  Johnson,  in 
the  vicinity,  were  not  over  G0,000  strong. 

"  7 — Lee  retreats  to-day  from  t.ie  battle-ground  of  tha  Wilderness  for 
Bpottsylvania  Court  House — the  Union  Army  starts  for  the  sajsa 
place — several  fights  oucur  ou  the  way. 
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Ifftj   7— From  ofilcial  reports,  it  appeared  that  from  the  commencement  o' 

the  war  to  this  date,  there  had  been  over  150,000  fiebel  offlcen 
and  men  taken  prisonera. 

*•  8 — Hard  battle  to-day,  at  SpottajlyanSa  Conrt  Honae,  between  Grant 
and  Liee*8  forcea-^>en.  Sedgwick  (Re.)  was  killed,  bnt  no  de> 
cisive  result,  except  that  Gen.  Sheridan  captured  immense  supplies 
at  Beaver  Dam  station. 

••  10— The  same  battle  still  continued,  but  nothing  deciaire,  with  a  loss 
on  each  side  of  probably  10,000  men. 

**  13 — Another  hard  fight  to-day,  but  still  undecisive. 

**  16— Gen.  Butler's  besiegiog  forces  at  Fort  Darling,  on  the  James  river, 
were  attacked  and  defeated  by  a  loss  of  3,500  men  in  kiUedi 
wounded  and  prisoners — Bebel  loss  2,600. 

**  26 — ^The  Territory  of  Montana  organized  under  a  Territorial  govern^ 
ment,  by  Act  of  Congress, 
jima   1— Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Va.    This  continued  three  days,  bnt  was 
undecisive. 

*'  7 — ^A.  Lincoln  nominated,  by  a  Republican  Convention  at  Baltimors, 
for  a  second  I^esidential  term. 

'*  14— The  Rebel  General  and  Bishop  (Polk)  killed  bv  a  cannon  shot. 

'*  15— Gen.  W.  F.  Smith  attacks  Petersburg,  Va.,  with  15,000  men.  prin- 
cipally colored,  for  three  snccessive  daya.  Attacks  were  con- 
tinued, bnt  without  success.  These  various  assaults  cost  the 
Unionists  nearly  10,000  men. 

**  19— The  Rebel  steamer  "  Alabama,"  commanded  by  the  Pirate  B. 
Semmes,  was  sunk  on  the  coast  of  France  by  the  U.  S.  gnn-boat 
'*  Kearaarge,"  CapL  Winslow,  after  a  two  honra'  fight 

•*  28— The  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  of  1850,  Repealed. 

^  SO"— Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  resigns  his  oIBm, 
and  Senator  Fessenden  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
Joly   1— The  PnbUc  Debt  of  the  United  States,  at  this  date,  was  $1,740,- 
690,489.49. 

**    1 — Qen.  Sherman  takes  3,000  Rebel  prisoners  this  day. 

**    4— Act  nassed  by  Congress  to  establish  a  branch  Mint  at  DaUea 
City,  Oregon. 
8— Rebel  Pirate  '*  Florida"  burns  several  vessels  off  the  coast  of  Ifary- 

land. 
9— Battle  of  Monooacy— Rebels,  under  (Sen.  Early  victorious. 
IB — President  Lincoln  calls  for  600,000  more  troops. 
20— Fight  at  Winchester,  Ya.,  between  Rebel  Gen.  Early,  and  (^en. 
Averill — Rebels  retreated  with  loss. 

••  20-22— Two  severe  battles  in  Georgia.  The  Rebel  General,  Hood,  ai> 
tacks  Genl.  Sherman's  army — Rebels  defeated,  with  a  loas  of  20,- 
000  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Union  Gen.  McPherwA 
killed  on  the  22d. 

^  25 — The  mine  under  the  Rebel  Fort  before  Petersburg  completed* 
and  charged  with  four  tons  of  powder. 

«*  28— Battle  of  Four  Mile  Creek,  North  of  the  James  River.  Ta.  Th* 
Rebels  attack  (yen.  Sheridan  and  gained  nothing,  but  lost  BOO  men. 
SO— The  great  mine,  under  the  Rebel  Fort  at  Petersburg,  exploded- 
blowing  up  the  Fort,  with  the  regiment  which  garrisoned  it — bat, 
A-om  bad  management,  it  proved  a  far  more  disastrous  alEur  to  oi 
than  to  the  Rebels.  Union  loss  4,000— Rebel,  only  1,050. 
SO-i-The  Rebel  Gen.  McCansland  entered  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and 
bnmtit.    Loss,  $1,000,000. 
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July  SO— Gen.  Stoneman'B  troops  attacked  by  a  great  Rebel  force  at  Macon, 

Geo. ;  and,  after  some  hours'  fighting,  surrendered. 

Dnring  this  month  Petersburg,  Va.,  was  cannonaded  nearly  every 
day. 
Aug.   2 — Gen.  Banks  puts  all  the  Negroes,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40, 

(in  the  Department  of  the  Grand  Gulf.)  into  his  army. 
**      S—Bebel  Gen.  Hood  attacks  (Jen.  Logan's  lines  at  Atlanta,  Geo., 

and  drove  them  back,  but  in  the  evening  Logan  regains  his  po- 

aition. 
"      5— Admiral  Farragnt  enters  Mobile  Bay  with  32  vessels,  silencing  the 

Forts  as  he  passed  them.    InsiJe,  he  attacks  the  iron  clad  ram 

**  Tennessee,'^  which  surrendered  with  her  Admiral,  Buchanan,  and 

her  crew.     At  this  engagement  the  Monitor  "Tecumseh"  waa 

blown  up  and  sunk,  by  a  torpedo. 
**     6— Fort  Powell,  on  Mobile  Bay,  abandoned  by  the  Rebels,  when  it 

fell  into  the  hands  of  Gen.  Granger,  with  18  guns. 
^      7— Gen.  Averill  defeats  the  combined  force  of  the  Rebels  at  Moor* 

field,  W.  Va.,  taking  all  their  guns,  420  prisoners,  and  400  horsea— • 

when  they  fled  to  the  mountains. 
M      7 — English  steamer  **  Prince  Albert"  sunk  in  Charleston  harbor  by 

our  fleet. 
*«      7 — The  shelling  of  Petersburg  continues. 
••      8 — Fort  Gaines,  at  Mobile  Bay,  surrenders  to  Farragnt  and  Granger— 

66  oflicers,  818  men,  and  26  guns. 
**      0— Atlanta,  Ga.,  bombarded  frum  all  parts  of  Sherman's  lines. 
**    11— The  Pirate  *' Tallahassee,"  off  Fire  Island,  burns  five  merchant 

vessels,  and  during  this  month  she  burnt  and  sank  as  many  more. 
**    13— Moseby,  the  Guerrilla  leader,  attacks  and  captures  a  Union  sup- 
ply train  of  75  wagons,  600  horses,  200  cattle,  and  200  prisoners, 

near  Berryville,  Va. 
••    10-.The  Rebels  attack  the  Union  lines  at  Ream's  Station,  Va.,  and 

took  3,000  prisoners. 
**    21 — A  Rebel  attempt  to  drive  Gen.  Warren  from  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road lost  them  600  men  killed,  and  1,100  prisoners — among  their 

killed  were  Generals  Saundors  and  Lamar. 
••    ss — Fort  Morgan  (in  Mobile  Bay,)  surrenders  to  Admiral  Farragnt 

and  Gen.  Granger ;  600  men  and  60  guns  were  taken. 
•*    26— Battle  at  Ream's  Station,  Va.,  in  which  the  Rebels  drive  onr 

troops  out,  kill  and  wound  1,000  of  them,  and  make  prisoners  of 

2,000  more. 

At  the  close  of  August,  we  may  say  summarily,  that  during  thia 
month  Gen.  Grant  was    operating   before    Richmond,  Va. ; 
Gen.  Thomas  at  Atlanta,  Geo.,  and  Admiral  Farragnt  in  Mobile 
Bay. 
Sept.   2 — Gen.  Hood,  the  commander  of  the  Confederate  forces  at  Atlanta, 
Geo.,  evacuates  the  place  after  destroying  80  car  loads  of  ammu- 
nition and  a  va^t  quantity  of  military  stores;  and  the  Union 
troops,  under  Gen.  Siocum,  take  possession,  while  Gen.  Thomas 
pursues  Hood. 
8— Petersburg,  Va.,  still  cannonaded  and  shelled. 
12 — Gen.  Sherman  sends  all  the  inhabitants  of  Atlanta  ont  of  the 

place. 
lS--^en.  Sheridan  capturing  Rebels,  and  operating  generally  in  tho 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Va. 
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Bept.  16— A  t^ng  Babel  caralrj  force,  under  Hftmptoii,  at  Caggia's  Pointi 
oa  the  Jamea  River,  Va.,  drove  off  2,600  Beeves,  intended  for  Ills 
Union*  Armv  there. 

«(  10~Battle  of  Opeqaan,  Ya.  Here  Sheridan  defeatsd  the  Behcl  Gen. 
Early,  who  lost  over  8,000  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  priaonen, 
besides  6,000  small  arms. 

•(  20^— A  shotted  salnte  over  Sheridan's  victory,  fired  into  Petersborgh, 
which  caused  an  artillery  duel  all  along  onr  lines. 

**  22— Battle  of  Fisher's  Hill,  when  Gen.  Sheridan  andn  defeati  Eerly, 
who  lost  1,600  killed  and  woonded,  besides  2,400  prisoners,  21  can- 
non, and  a  great  quantity  of  small  arms. 

i(  30 — Oar  blockading  lorce  captured  and  destroyed  about  fifty  block- 
ade runners  this  month. 
Oct.  7--Q9n,  Sheridan  returns  firom  his  raid  up  the  Valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah, where  he  had  destroyed  2,000  Darns  and  their  contents, 
with  70  mills.  He  also  took  4,000  cattle,  3,000  sheep  and  greet 
numbers  of  horses. 

"  7— 'Commander  Collins,  of  the  ship  '*  Wachnssett,"  ran  down  the 
Rebel  Pirate  "  Florida,"  at  Bahia,  Braail,  and  brought  her  home. 

*'  10— The  English  blockade  running  steamer  **  Bat,"  captured  off  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  on  her  first  trip ;  she  and  her  cargo  were  of  great 
value. 

**  11— Maryland  votes  for  a  new  Constitution,  with  a  section  in  it  abot 
ishing  slavery. 

**  19^— Great  battle  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.*  in  which  Gen.  Sheridan  defeats 
the  Rebel  Earlv.  This  great  victory  was  gained  after  Sheridan's 
troops  had  fled  f^om  the  battle-field.  Sheridan  stopped  the  re- 
treat, turned  his  men  about  and  whipped  the  enemy ;  who,  flying, 
left  every  thing  behind  them.  Rebel  loss  2,000  men,  with  1,300 
prisoners,  48  cannon,  398  horses,  66  ambulances,  60  wagons,  with 
an  immense  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

**  19 — A  number  of  Rebel  Refugees,  who  were  harbored  in  Canada,  enter 
bt.  Albans,  Vt,  and  robbed  three  banks,  stole  what  they  wanted, 
and  returued  to  Canada. 

•<  27 — Gen.  Grant's  army  make  a  reconnoisance  on  both  sides  of  the 
James  iUver,  but  It  resulted  in  nothing  but  the  loss  of  1,600  men  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 

»t  28 — ^The  Rebel  Gen.  Price,  with  his  army,  driven  out  of  Miasouri  Into 
Arkansas.  This  was  the  end  of  l^ce^s  invasion  of  that  Htate.  He 
left  it  with  about  oue-third  of  his  men. 
Kov.  3 — ^The  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  to-day,  resulted  in  a  decided  Union 
victory — Gen.  Hood  commanding  the  Rebels,  and  Gen.  Stanley 
the  Unionists.  Union  loss  2,600  to  3,000 ;  Rebel  much  larger. 
8— Abraham  Lincoln  re-elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Andrew  Johnson,  Yice-Prcsident. 

**     8 — Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  resigns  his  commission  at  Commaoder- 
in-Chief  of  the  United  States  Army. 
9 — Gen.  Sherman  issues  orders  for  his  army  to  march  f^om  Atlanta, 

Geo.,  to  Savannah. 
11 — The  gun-boat  Tulip  bursts  her  boiler  on  the  Potomac  River,  kill- 
ing nearly  all  on  board. 
13— The  Rebel  Gen.  Breckenridge  attacks  Gen.  GiUem,  near  Bull's 

Gap,  Tenn.,  in  the  night,  and  routed  his  army. 
H— Gen.  Sherman  leaves  Atlanta,  Geo.,  after  blowing  up  and  burn- 
ing the  public  buildings  and  factoriea    His  army  moves  in  two 
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colomns  towards  the  sea — one  under  Gen.  noward,  and  the  othei 

under  Gen.  Slocum. 
{Toy.  15 — Atlanta  burning  all  da}*. 
•»    19 — At  the  approach  of  bherman,  Gov.  Brown  and  his  Leij^islature, 

of  Geo.,  run  awajr  from  Milledgevillef  the  capital  of  the  btate. 
•*    22 — Sherman's  army  enter  Milledgeville  ;  and,  on  the 
u    23 — Some  of  his  soldiers  held  a  mock  session  of  the  Legislature,  and 

pass  highlv  loyal  resolutions. 
*•    24 — Thanksgiving  was  observed  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with 

69,000  lbs.  of  turkeys,  sent  them  by  the  North,  which  also  sent 

36,000  to  Sheridan's  army. 
•♦    25>-An  attempt  was  made  to-night  to  fire   New  York  by  Rebel 

Agents,  who  set  tire  in  their  rooms  in  fifteen  hotels  in  the  city ; 

also  in  several  other  places — but  the  plot  failed  of  succe^^. 
Deo.  1 — Including  those  now  in  course  of  construction,  we  have  671  ves- 
sels in  our  navy,  carrying  over  4,600  guns  and  61,000  men.    These 

have  captured  324  vessels  during  the  past  year,  and  1,379  since 

the  war  began — 267  of  which  were  steamers. 
**    6— -Up  to  this  date,  66  blockade  runners  (steamers)  have  been  cither 

taken  or  destroyed  beioro  Wilmington,  N.  C.     Ships  and  cargoes 

worth  $12,000,000. 
**    6 — Ex-Secretary  (of  the  Treasury)  Chase  appointed  Chief-Justice  of 

the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  place  of  Roger  J3.  Taney, 

deceased. 
«<  12 — Sherman's  army  reach  Savannah,  where  Rebel  Gen.  Hardee  is 

found,  with  16,000  troops.    In  his  march  from  Atlanta  to  this  place 

his  army  destroyed  16,000  bales  of  cotton,  captured  6,000  beeves, 

and  1,800  horses  and  mules,  and  16,000  negroes  come  into  our 

lines. 
*•  13 — Gen.  Hazen'a  division,  under  Sherman,  storm  Fort  Mc  A  lister,  near 

Savannah,  Geo.,  and  take  it,  with  200  prisoners  and  all  its  stores. 
'*  14 — Gen.  Dix  issues  an  order  to  follow  any  invaders  from  Canada  on  to 

Canadian  soil,  if  necessary,  to  seize  them,  but  the  President  di«- 

approved  this  order. 
**  15 — iiattlc  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  which  Gen.  Thomas  (Union)  gained 

a  victory  over  Gen.  Hood  (Rebel).    This  battle  lasted  two  days,  en 

both  of  which  the  Uuiouists  were  victorious. 
*'  15 — Battle  of  Murfreesboro',  Tcnu.,   in  which  Gen.  liosseau  (Union) 

defeats  Gen.  Forest  (Rebel),  who  lost  1,600  men. 
'*  19 — President  Lincoln  issues  a  call  for  300,000  volunteers. 
•*  20 — Gen.  Stonemau  attacks  three  Rebel  torts  at  Saltville,  drove  out  the 

Rebel  forces,  and  destroyed  their  salt  works  and  lead  mines,  with 

60  railroad  bridges. 
<»  20 — Gen.  Sherman  demands  the  surrender  of  Savannah.    Gen.  Hardee 

refuses,  but  lied  during  tue  night. 
"  21 — Gen.  Sherman  enters  the  city  without  opposition ;  captures  800 

prisoners,  33,000  bales  of  cotton,  160  canuun,  13  locou.otives,  190 

cars,  3  steamers  with  much  ammunition  and  stores ;   makes  Gen. 

Geary  military  Governor — the  people  submit  gracefully  to  their 

new  masters. 
^    21 — Admiral  Farragut  made  Vice- Admiral,  as  a  reward  for  his  gre&t 

services. 
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1865. 

Jaa.  1— Since  Joly  3, 1861,  66,390  pensioii  certiflcates  had  been  granted. 

**  11— The  Mifisonri  State  Convention  pass  an  ordinance  emancipating 
the  slave!  in  that  State. 

««  14— One  Teaael  starts  from  Boston  and  another  from  New  York,  witk 
charitable  supplies  for  the  people  of  Savannah,  Geo. ;  and  on  the 
16th  instant  another  vessel  kn  New  York  with  ftirther  sappliei^ 
worth  in  aU  $100,000. 

u  X5 — Gen.  Terry,  with  a  force  of  9,000  men,  aided  by  the  fleet  at  thai 
place,  captures  Fort  Fisher,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  aftei 
three  days'  fighting.  Gen.  Whiting  and  CoL  lAmb  commanded 
the  fort.  We  took  1,800  prisoners ;  killed  and  wonnded  400  more ; 
our  loss  was  over  1,000  killed  and  wonnded.  This  was  a  tenible 
blow  to  the  rebela— it  left  them  withont  a  single  port. 

••  15 — ^Edward  Everitt,  a  most  distinguished  scholar,  statesman  sad 
orator,  died  at  Boston,  aged  71. 

••  16— The  magazine  at  Fort  Fisher  ezplodedt  nnd  killed  and  wonnded 
300  of  our  troops. 

**  17— The  monitor  **  Patapsco,"  blown  iro  and  sonk  by  a  Rebel  torpedo 
in  Charleston  harbor— 7  oflicerB  and  65  men  went  down  with  her. 

««  23— The  Rebel  General  Hood  formallv  takes  leave  of  the  Rebel  Army- 
having  been  succeeded  by  Gen.  Taylor. 

•I  28— Gen.  Breckenridge  snoceeda  Mr.  tieddon,  as  Rebel  Secretary  of 
War, 

««  39— A.  H.  Stephens,  R.  U.  T.  Honter,  and  A.  J.  Campbell,  all  dis- 
tinguished Rebels,  obtain  pannission  of  Gen.  Grant,  at  City  Point, 
Va.,  to  go  to  Fortress  Monroe,  to  try  and  negotiate  a  peace. 

**  31— The  House  of  Representatives  passes  the  Senate  Joint  Resolntioa 
to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  abolish  Slavery  in  the  United 
States,  by  119  to  56. 
Feb.  1— Secretary  Seward  goes  to  Fortress  Monroe  to  meet  the  three 
Rebel  Commissioners. 

**  1 — ^The  Legislature  of  Ulinois  ratifies  the  Emancipation  Amendment, 
Just  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress.  This  was  the  first  State 
which  did  so. 

**  3— President  Lincoln  goes  to  Fortress  Monroe  to  meet  the  three  Rebel 
Peace  Commissioners ;  but  nothing  was  agreed  upon. 

••  l.'A— Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  West  Yirgiaia,  all  ratify  the  Constitutional  Amendment— and 
on  the  7th,  Maine  and  Missouri  do  the  same,  and  on  the  8th,  Ohio 
also. 

*•  17— Columbia,  S.  C,  Kumt,  accidentally? 

A  Rebel  paper  doUar  was  worth  but  two  cents  in  specie,  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

**  18— The  Union  troops  enter  Charleston  this  day,  and  take  450  good 
cannon,  and  the  blockade  runners  **  Cyrene"  and  **  Deer.'' 

•*  18-^en.  Lee  writes  a  letter  in  favor  of  arming  the  Slaves,  saying  the 
whites  could  not  carry  on  the  war  alone. 

M  25— Eight  hundred  Rebel  soldiers  came  into  our  lines,  all  of  whom  had 
deserted  during  the  last  week. 
Mar.  1— The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  rejects  the  Constitution  Am«Bd> 
ment  (the  13th). 
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Mat.  3— Gen.  Sheridan  attacks  Gen.  Early  between  Stannton  and  Wajnea- 
boroS  Va.,  and  completely  routed  him,  captoring  nearly  1,700  of 
his  troops. 
**    4 — President  Lincoln  is  inangnrated  on  his  second  term. 
**    0— Vermont  ratified  the  13th  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Con- 

stitntion. 
"  14— Gen.  Sherman  destroys  the  great  Rebel  Arsenal,  with  much  ma- 
chinery, at  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
*^  15 — At  this  date  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  60,000  Union  soldiers 

had  been  starved  to  death  in  Rebel  prisons. 
**  16 — The  battle  of  Averysboro*,  between  a  portion  of  Sherman's  army, 
and  the  Rebels  under  Gen.  Hardee.    Onr  loss  was  nearly  1,000 
men.    At  night  Hardee's  troops  ran  away. 
'»  18 — The  Rebel  Congress  adjourns  Mine  die, — sine  nocte,  sine  every 
thing— never  to  meet  agam.    One  of  its  last  acts  was  the  passage 
of  a  law  for  raising  a  negro  force,  but  it  was  too  late. 
**    19— Battle  at  Bentonsville,  west  of  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  between  Rebel 
Gen.  Johnson's  infantry  of  30,000  men  and  Gen.  Siocum's  wins  of 
Gen.  Sherman's  army.    This  battle  lasted  all  day,  but  Slocum  held 
the  field. 
**    35 — Rebels  under  Gen.  Gordon  attack  and  take  Fort  Steadman,  near 
Petersburg,  Ya. ;  but  we  soon  retook  it,  capturing  over  1,700 
Rebels,  and  defeated  their  whole  force. 
"    S8~Gen.  Grant's  lines  before  Richmond  extend  thirty-nine  miles,  and 
well  fortified  all  the  way. 

At  the  close  of  this  month,  we  may  make  this  general  remark : 

Gen.  Grant  h&d  laid  with  his  army  before  Richmond  for  a  lon^ 

time,  &nd  now  Gen.  Sherman's  army  from  the  South  had 

arrived,  or  was  near  at  hand,  and  so  had  Gen.  Sheridan's  from 

the  Shenandoah  Valley.    The  Rebel  Gen.  Lee  was  hemmed  in, 

and  it  was  dearly  seen  that  Secession  and  Rebellion  had  been 

**  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting,''  and  that  their 

end  drew  nigh. 

April  1 — Gen.  Sheridan's  forces  capture  6,000  Rebels  and  fifteen  guna 

to-day. 

««     2— The  Rebels  in  the  night  blow  up  at  Richmond  their  forts  and 

rams,  preparatory  to  evacuating  the  city. 
**  2 — Gen.  Lee,  the  Rebel  commander,  evacuates  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg, in  consequence  of  an  attack  all  along  Gen.  Grant's  line. 
Lee  retreated  westward,  with  his  army  utterly  demorulized.  The 
power  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  gone,  and  our  great  civil 
war  virtually  finished.  Jeflf.  Davis,  his  family,  and  some  of  his  lata 
cabinet,  fied  from  Richmond. 

The  same  day,  Gen.  Wilson  attacks  the  Rebel  Gen.  Forrest,  who 
held  the  defenses  at  Selma,  Ala.,  with  7,000  troops ;  they  were 
utterly  routed,  after  one  hour's  fight.    Wilson  took  the  town, 
with  *i,000  prisoners,  100  guns,  stores,  etc. 
**     8 — ^The  Union  black  troops,  under  Gen.  Weitzel,  enter  and  take  pos- 
session of  Richmond.    On  the  same  day  the  Union  troops  enter 
Petersburg.    When  the  Rebels  left  Richmond  they  set  fire  to  it  and 
burnt  a  large  portion  of  the  city.    The  "  Richmond  Whig  "  auotes 
fiour  at  $9U0  to  $1,000  per  barrel,  corn  at  $100  per  bushel,  and 
butter  at  $20  per  lb.,  in  Confederate  money. 
**     i — Gen.  Grant  pursues  after  Gen.  Lee.   In  this  fight  and  *'  skedaddlt," 
Lee  lost  60,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  deserters,  etc.,  etc. 
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iLpril  4— Gen.  Weltsel  reports  that  he  took  in  ]2Jc1imond  S8  loeomotlrfi, 

160  can,  600  cannon^  6,000  stand  of  arms,  with  1,000  well  and  6|00l 

aickprisoners. 
**     4— Jefl:  Davis  iasnes  a  proclamation  from  Danrille,  N.  C,  clainiing 

that  the  Rebel  caose  was  not  hopeless,  and  nrges  ftirther  le* 

sistance ! !  L 
*'     8— A  correspondence  between  Gens.  Grant  and  Lee  respeetiog  the 

surrender  of  the  Rebel  armj  is  carried  on  to-day. 
•«     8— Gen.  Canby's  troops  eaptnre  Spanish  Fort,  near  Hoibito,  by 

assault,  with  25  officers,  25  gnns,  and  orer  500  men. 
"     Gen.  Lee  nirrenders  his  army  to  Gen.  Grant,  by  the  name  of  the 

Army  of  Korthem  Virginia. 
•<   10— Gen.  Lee  issues  his  farewell  address  to  his  arm^,  congntolating 

them  upon  faithfully  discharging  their  duty  to  their  coantry ! !  1 
M   10— The  Rebels  eracuate  Mobile. 
««   11— The  parolling  of  Lee's  troops  begins  to-day ;  bat  all  bat  about 

18,000  had  run  away. 
**   12— Gen.  Btoneman  deists  the  Rebel  force  defending  SnHsbory,  N.  C, 

and  occupies  the  place,  capturing  and  destroying  7,000  bales  of 

cotton,  with  a  miliion  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  an  amnaL 
**   12 — Gen.  Canby's  troops  enter  Mobile  without  resistance. 
•«   IS— The  official  report  of  Lee's  surrender  in  men  and  propexty,  was 

atated  at  2G,116  men,  15,918  small  arms,  159  cannon,  1^00  wagons, 

and  4,000  horses. 
**   14— President  Unooln  assajisinated  by  J.  Wilkea  Boofth  in  Ford's 

Theatre. 
**   14— One  of  Booth's  confederates,  by  the  name  of  Powell,  gets  into 

Mr.  Seward's  room  and  stabs  him  while  in  bed. 
"   14— Gen.  Anderson,  who  four  years  ago  was  obUged  to  earTender 

Fort  Sumter,  to-day  hoists  the  United  States  flag  in  the  same  place 

ftom  which  it  had  been  lowered  when  it  sarrendered  to  the 

Rebels  in  1861. 
*'   15— President  Lincoln  died  at  twenty-two  minntee  past  aeyen  tui 

morning. 
*'   15— Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice-President,  sworn  in  as  President. 
**   16— The  United  States  7.30  bonds  were  yesterday  and  to-day  nV 

scribed  for  to  the  amount  of  over  $9,000,000,  such  was  the  confi- 
dence   in   our  Government,    notwithstanding  the    President's 

death. 
"   10— The  whole  coantry  was  in  mourning  for  Linooln's  death,  by  every 

demonstration  of  sorrow  which  could  be  shown. 
«   18— Paine,  or  Powell,  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Secretary  Sew- 
ard, was  arrested  at  Mrs.  Sorratt's  hoose  in  Washington.    Mrs. 

Surratt  was  also  arrested. 
"   18 — Gen.  Sherman  agrees  to  a  basis  of  peaoe  with  the  Rebel  Gen. 

Johnson,  which  was  approved  of  by  Jelf.  Davia  and  Brecken- 

ridge. 
'*   19— Funeral  ceremonies   of  President  Lincoln  are  performed  at 

Washington. 
•«   21— Lincoln's  body  Ues  in  State  in  Baltimore. 

**   21 — Gen.  Sherman's  terms  made  with  Johnson  for  peace  were  disap- 
proved of  by  the  Cabinet,  and  orders  sent  for  him  to  reaame 

nostilities. 
•t   23— The  body  of  President  Lincoln  lies  in  State  at  Philadelphia,  and 

was  visited  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 
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April  24— It  arrives  in  New  York. 

**  2i — Gen.  Grant  arrives  at  Gen.  Sherman's  bead-qoarters,  when  word 
was  sent  to  Gen.  Johnson  that  no  civil  matters  could  be  treated 
of  with  bim. 

**  25— Great  military  and  civic  procession  in  New  York  on  the  removal 
of  Lincoln's  remains  westward.  Borne  say  there  were  over  700.000 
people  ont  to  see  it.  i 

»«  25 — Booth,  the  assassin  of  Lincoln,  and  Harold,  his  confederate,  cap- 
tured in  a  barn  three  miles  from  Port  Royal,  Ya.  Harold  surren- 
dered ;  Booth  refused,  and  showed  fight,  when  Sergeant  Corbett 
shot  him  in  the  neck,  and  he  died  four  hours  afterwards.  **  The 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  bard.'' 

**  26— Gen.  Johnson  surrenders  to  Gen.  Grant  all  the  Rebel  troops  ftrom 
Virginia  to  Chattahoochee  River  on  the  same  terms  granted  to 
Gen.  Lee. 

**  28 — The  steamboat  **  Sultana,'*  with  over  2,000  persons  on  board, 
mostly  United  btates  soldiers,  blew  np  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
near' Memphis ;  not  more  than  700  of  all  these  were  saved. 

'*  29 — The  arms  and  military  stores  of  Gen.  Johnson's  army  are 
delivered  up  to  the  United  States  at  Greensboro. 

Here,  in  the  month  of  April,  1865,  just  four  yesrs  from  its  commence 
ment,  ended  the  great  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  unsurpassed  either  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  in  expensiveness,  in  the  loss  of  blood,  in  tho 
destruction  of  property,  and  in  results  which  have  and  which  must  hereafter 
follow. 

And  here,  at  this  eventful  period,  we  close  our  United  Btatm 
Chbokoloot. 
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